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INTRODUCTION 


During the last eighty years Egyptian theologians have often 
discussed the tradition literature of Islam. Their views will be 
dealt with in the present study. The ideas of some Syrian and 
Arabian scholars have been taken into account also, as their 
writings are closely linked to the Egyptian discussions. This study 
is not meant to provide new data on tradition itself; a short survey 
of the theories propounded by Western scholars will be given here. 


Among the Orientalists, of whom many devoted a great deal 
of attention to Muslim tradition, it was A. Sprenger who pointed 
out for the first time that a great many traditions had to be con- 
sidered as forgeries1. G. Weil, W. Muir and also R. P. A. Dozy 
were not so sceptical, however; they declared at least half of the 
traditions in Bukhari’s collection to be authentic °. 

I. Goldziher submitted the vast tradition literature to a pains- 
taking examination in his fundamental Muhammedamische Studien, 
vol, II. He reached the conclusion that scarcely a single tradition 
could be proven to be the genuine words of the Prophet or a reliable 
description of his behaviour. Goldziher developed the theory that 
one has to regard the tradition literature as the result of the reli- 
gious, historical and social evolution of Islam during the first two 
centuries of its existence °. 

The learned world appeared to be satisfied with Goldziher’s 
theory for it took some sixty years before a new presentation of the 
problem was offered by J. Schacht. In an article * anticipating his 
book, Origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 1950, this 
scholar propounded the theory that, by careful scrutiny of the 
isnads and the texts, one could find ‘‘a number of criteria for 
establishing the relative and even the absolute chronology of a 


1 E.g. see his introductory chapter on the sunna in Vol. 3 of his book 
Das Leben und die Lehve des Mohammad, Berlin 1861-5, LXXVII-CIV. 

2 G. Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, Vol. 2, Mannheim 1848, p. 291; W. Muir, 
The life of Mohammad, London 1858, vol. 1, p. XLIII; R. P. A. Dozy, Essai 
sur Vhistoive de Vislamisme, transl. by V. Chauvin, Leiden/Paris 1879, p. 124 f. 
(The Dutch original was published in 1863). 

8 Muhammedanische Studien, Vol. 2, Halle 1890, p. 5. For an attack of 
this view, see p. 104 ff. below. 

4 J. Schacht, A revaluation of Islamic traditions, in: JRAS, 1949, p. 143-154. 
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2 INTRODUCTION 


great many traditions’. Isndds have “‘...a tendency to grow 
backwards’’, Schacht asserted. By this he meant that, at first, 
traditions almost never went back to the Prophet or even a Com- 
panion, but were spread about on the authority of a Successor. 
Subsequently traditions were often carried back to a Companion 
and finally to the Prophet himself. Of all the Muslim legists it was 
ash-Shafi who, as Schacht pointed out, was the first to recognize 
only those traditions that went back all the way to the Prophet. 

Schacht definitely disposed “...of the fictitious reputation as 
forgers, acquired by some Companions,’ which we find, for instance, 
in the works of L. Caetani. This scholar had tried to reconstruct the 
character of some Companions by distilling certain features from 
the tradition material they were alleged to have transmitted 1. 
Schacht gave as his explanation that schools of thought in the 
second century of the Higra had “‘put themselves under the aegis’’ 
of the Companion they favoured. It was these schools that fabri- 
cated and spread traditions. Schacht also drew attention to the 
fact that ash-Shafi4 introduced the concept ‘‘sunna of the Prophet”’ 
for the first time. With this Schacht implied that before ash- 
Shafia’s time the swnna was tantamount to the general practice 
of the Muslim community (which, by the way, was quite different 
in the various centres of the community). 

Outside Egypt some Muslim scholars have adduced new evidence 
as to the position of the tradition within Islam, thus hoping to 
bridge the gap between Western scholarship and orthodox Islamic 
values. The Pakistani scholar Fazlur Rahman has endeavoured to 
prove that the concept “‘sunna of the Prophet’ must have been 
in current use from the time of Muhammad onwards. Rahman 
brings forward a number of arguments for his assertion that the 
sunna, as eventually embodied in the corpus of traditions, aptly 
covered the Prophet’s behaviour as it must have been. In other 
words, it breathed the spirit of the Prophet. Naturally, according 
to Rahman, it also contained a great deal of additional material 
such as digressions, analogies, as well as a host of new ideas. Rah- 
man, however, introduces the concept of the inevitable continuity 
of the prophetic example in the religious practice of the Muslims. 
This argument will also be found among the ideas of present-day 


1 Annali dell’ Islam, Milan 1905, I, p. 47-58. 
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Egyptian theologians, though placed in an entirely different 
context 1, 

Rahman’s arguments are well-founded. It remains to be seen, 
however, as he admits himself, whether the part of the tradition 
literature that “breathes the spirit of the prophetic sunna’”’ is meas- 
urable at all. The point of over-all importance to Rahman is that 
the tradition literature should not be discarded in its entirety 
as historically unreliable. He is under the impression of having 
found sufficient proof for the hypothesis that, although the part 
representing the veritable prophetic sunna may be small, at least 
the rest ‘‘reflects the living swnna and the living swuna was...a 
progressive interpretation and formulation of the prophetic sunna’’. 
Rahman then makes the following suggestion: ‘‘What we want 
now to dois to recast the hadith into living sunna terms by histor- 
ical interpretation so that we may be able to derive norms from it 
for ourselves through an adequate ethical theory and its legal 
re-embodiment,”’ 2 

Another scholar who in recent times has thrown light on the 
problem of the hadith is Fuat Sezgin. He has entirely refrained 
from commenting on the actual contents of the traditions, but has 
directed his attention first to the registration in writing and 
subsequently to the evidence for the historicity of zsndds. He 
presents a revision of Goldziher’s chronology of the registration; 
he contends that writing was much more commonly practised in 
the earliest days than Goldziher had given to understand. Sezgin 
offers a great deal of evidence from Muslim sources. He also more 
or less rejects Schacht’s theories concerning isndds. Sezgin claims 
to have found a method for unearthing the sources to which 
collections of traditions and other compilations went back. He has 
used this method already on Bukhari’s Sahih and Tabari’s An- 
nales 8, 


In this study on the tradition literature in contemporary Egypt 
the views and their supporting arguments put forth by Western 
scholars will be referred to only if an Egyptian scholar mentions 
them, either to refute or to promote them. Generally speaking 


* Fazlur Rahman, Islam, London 1966, ch. 3; the same, Concepts sunnah, 
ytthad and ijma¢ in the early period, in: Islamic Studies, I, 1962, no. I, p. 5-21. 
* F. Rahman, Sunnah and hadith, in: Islamic Studies, I, 1962, no. 2, p. 33 f. 
° F. Sezgin, Geschichte des avabischen Schrifitums, Leiden 1967, I, P. 53-84. 
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only Goldziher is the subject of dire apologetics or approval. As yet 
Schacht’s book on Muslim jurisprudence seems to be unknown to 
the theologians of present-day Egypt. They have heard of its 
existence, but they do not know its contents +1. The present writer 
does not know whether the theories of Rahman and Sezgin have 
evoked comment in Egypt. 

Since in this study the views of the Muslim scholars of Egypt 
will be dealt with, it seems right to give first the orthodox Muslim 
definitions of some technical terms. In the following pages there 
will also be offered a brief survey of the evolution of traditions in 
Islam as seen by Muslim theologians of classical times and adopted 
by the orthodox scholars of present-day Egypt. 


* 
*K 


The tradition literature of Islam is that which comprises all the 
sayings, deeds and decisions of the Prophet Muhammad, his silent 
approval of the behaviour of his contemporaries, and descriptions 
of his person. This is the official orthodox definition as given by 
Muslim theologians throughout the ages. At first the tradition was 
committed to memory and orally transmitted from generation to 
generation until, after the first century of the Higra, it came to 
be registered in written compilations. These compilations, together 
with their augmented revisions and commentaries, form the tradi- 
tion literature. The literature itself, as well as a single saying, is 
called hadith. The hadith describes the Prophet’s customary behav- 
iour, in Arabic: sunna *. 

After the Prophet died in 10/632 the absence of his authority was 
soon felt. The Qur’a4n was the only available source of information 
for the solution of problems which arose in the young Muslim 
community. The divine revelations, although written down, had 
not yet been compiled in an orderly and accessible manner at 
Muhammad’s death and, at any rate, they contained far too few 
precepts which could serve the community as general guiding 


1 Cf. Mustafa ’s-Siba%, As-sunna wa-makanatuhad fi ’t-tashri‘ al-Islami, 
Cairo 1961, p. 25. 

2 Muslim scholars reject the idea that the word sunna is a derivation 
from the Hebrew word mishua, i.e. commentary on the Torah. See Mahmid 
Shaltit, Al-Islim, ‘aqgida wa-shart‘a, sec. impr., Cairo (n.d.}, p. 513 f. Cf. 
Goldziher, ZDMG, LXI, p. 865 ff.; A. Geiger, Was hat Mohammed aus dem 
Judenthume aufgenommen ?, Leipzig 1902, p. 57 f. 
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principles in all its activities. The first Caliphs led the Muslims in 
the spirit of the Prophet, though leaning sometimes on their per- 
sonal judgment. After some time, however, when difficulties 
arose for which they themselves could not find a solution, they 
began to take as an example the sunna, the customary behaviour 
of Muhammad, following the recollections of some of the Compan- 
ions and making adherence to it the pre-eminent guiding principle 
after the Qur’an. The form in which the recollection of a custom 
of the Prophet was moulded was called a hadith. 

As time passed and Muslim power burst out of the desert bound- 
aries of the Arabian Peninsula into the fertile valleys of the Nile 
and the Jordan, and Mesopotamia, the Muslims encountered in 
the territories they conquered new ways of life with which they 
did not know at first how to cope. In the seclusion of the desert 
they had not had much opportunity to gain experience in, for 
example, administering vast urban and cultivated areas of varying 
socio-economic structures. The merits of the civilizations of the 
conquered had to be either acknowledged as such, renounced, or 
remoulded to fit into the regulations of the new religion. It was then 
that the behaviour of the Prophet, as set forth in the hadith, 
acquired its ever-lasting importance as the one and only basis from 
which to proceed, that is, if the Qur’an itself did not provide the 
decisive answers. So, gradually, the need for traditions became 
great and Companions who appeared to have an excellent memory 
for Muhammad’s habits and sayings acquired great esteem in the 
eyes of the later rulers. The first four Caliphs, the khulafa ar- 
vashidin, though, and some other Companions of the highest 
reputation, for fear of mistakes and inaccuracies, put a brake on 
those of their co-religionists who appeared too eager to relate as 
many hadiths as they could *. They foresaw the danger of contra- 
dictions and inconsistencies and admonished the zealous trans- 
mitters for their immoderateness, insisting that no traditions 
should be transmitted when there was no need for them. Often they 
sought corroboration for a tradition by demanding witnesses or 
by making the Companion swear an oath as to its veracity. 

With the murder of the third Caliph ‘Uthman (35/656) the 


1 E.g. ‘Ali Hasan ‘Abd al-Oadir, Nazra ‘amma fi ta’rikh al-figh al-Islami, 
sec. impr., Cairo 1956, p. 56. 

2 See below p. 58 f. and Mandar, X, p. 849 ff., where Rashid Rida gives 
a long list of reports. 
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Muslim community entered upon the time of the great frtna (civil 
war). This roughly coincided with the generation that came after 
the Companions, the Successors +. From that time one could no 
longer accept a tradition before having put the transmitter to a 
test. The fitna had brought about the loss of morals and trust- 
worthiness in some believers who till then had led an impeccable 
life; according to Muslim traditionists this degeneration could 
occur “overnight” *. Ascertaining the reliability of the trans- 
mitter and his informants became necessary. But if the transmitter 
had heard the tradition from the Prophet himself, his word had 
to be believed, as in that case he was a Companion in the technical 
sense of the word °. 

Later theologians have put all the Companions on an equal level 
of absolute trustworthiness because of their ‘addla (high morality). 
Not so with the Successors and all the generations after them. From 
now on a tradition took its definite shape: first the zsndd, i.e. the 
chain of transmitters, was mentioned; after that the matn, i.e. the 
contents of the tradition. As all the Companions were considered 
to be trustworthy, they could transmit traditions without mention- 
ing that they had not heard these themselves from the Prophet, 
but from another Companion. A Successor who transmitted a 
saying from the Prophet was obliged to name the Companion from 
whom he had heard it. If he was unable to do so, his tradition was 
rejected. A Successor was found guilty of tadlis 4, when he claimed 
to have heard a tradition from someone without this being true. 
Muslim theologians have drawn up long lists of technical terms 
like these, applicable to blemishes on iswdds. Traditions with 
isnads which raised doubts as to the trustworthiness of one or more 
informants were automatically rejected. 

This careful scrutinizing of isndds (of which more examples will 
be mentioned below) appeared necessary because of wad‘, i.e. fabri- 
cation of traditions. Followers of political parties and those who 


1 Cf. J. Schacht, The origins of Muhammadan jurisprudence, Oxford 
1950, p. 36f., who holds that the great fitna only began after the caliphate 
of the Umayyad Walid b. Yazid (d. 126 AH). 

® E.g. cf. Muslim, Sahih, ed. Fu?ad ‘Abd al-Baqi, Cairo 1955-’6, 5 vol., 
iman 186, 

8 Cf. p. 56 below." 

4 More definitions of fadlis in Muhammad ‘Abd ar-Rahman Qarda‘a, ‘Tim 
mustalah al-hadith, Cairo (n.d.), p. 19. Cf. M. Hidayat Hosain, Islamic 
apocrypha (Tadits), in: JASB, third series, vol. II, 1936, p. 1-7] 
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advocated theological innovations had found out that a saying 
allegedly on the authority of the Prophet or a Companion could 
carry weight with the opposition. In turn, the opposition also 
started putting words into the mouth of the Prophet to lend force 
to their own claims. There were other people who invented tradi- 
tions, namely the so-called gussds, i.e. pious story-tellers. They 
related beautiful stories about the Prophet, interspersed with 
traditions, with the aim of instilling reverence and fear into their 
audiences so that they should observe the precepts of religion or 
else of awakening the desire towards it (tarhib wa-targhib). Some- 
times they had in view only the object of earning a little money. 

As the mass of traditions gradually increased, it became more 
difficult to distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Isndd 
criticism, as referred to above, developed into a regular scholarly 
discipline constituting one of the branches of the ‘tlm al-hadith, 
the science of tradition. Eventually the traditionists came to 
distinguish three types of isndds: 

I. Sahih, i.e. “sound”, the transmitters of which are all trust- 
worthy; each of them had to have been in actual contact with his 
informant and this throughout the chain. Traditions with ‘“‘sound” 
isnads had to be generally accepted as historically authentic 
according to the Muslim traditionists }. 

II. Hasan, i.e. “fair’’. These isndds are slightly less reliable 
because, for example, there may be found among the transmitters 
someone who is known to have been “‘forgetful’’ at times. 

Ill. Daf, ie. “weak”. A “weak” isndd, generally speaking, 
does not fulfil the conditions (shurdt) of a sound or a fair isnad. 

At first traditions were transmitted orally. Whereas some Com- 
panions were in the habit of writing a few down to keep them in 
their sah@ if (scripts), the majority of them committed the tradi- 
tions to memory, and Muslim historians are in agreement on the 
fact that the few sahd’1f must be considered as exceptions *. They 
are said to have been compiled by their owners as a memory aid 
by special permission of the Prophet. It was the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who, at the end of the first century Higra, 
first ordered the traditions to be officially registered, and by doing 


1 For more on main criticism, see chapter II. 

* But see Sezgin, I, p. 69-72, who holds the view that memory played an 
inferior role in the transmission; the sahaif were much more numerous than 
one used to think, he asserts. 
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so has earned everlasting merit in the eyes of the Muslims. Ibn 
Shihab az-Zuhri is said by some historians to have been the first 
to compile as many sayings of the Prophet as he could find into 
a script. Others hold that Khalid b. Ma‘dan al-Himsi was the first 
to collect the material 1. These collections, however, did not fulfil 
the requirements of accuracy as laid down by the later traditionists ; 
they fell into disuse and were lost or incorporated into later compi- 
lations *. Moreover, many traditions of these collections only went 
back to a Companion or a Successor. 

The reason why nearly a century elapsed before the traditions 
were recorded was that the writing down of anything except the 
Qur’an had been forbidden by the Prophet, according to a well- 
known tradition. True, there were also some hadiths in which 
recording was permitted to individuals, but the first four Caliphs 
were opposed to it, fearing that it might be confused with the 
Qur’anic revelations. Some of the sahd@1f were burnt at their 
command, ‘Umar II altered this because, according to the histo- 
rians, he feared that “knowledge would disappear’ °. 

The recording of the tradition in writing finally reached its zenith 
with the compilations of Bukhari (d. 256/870) and Muslim (d. 
261/875), both of whom displayed an extreme accuracy in scruti- 
nizing the zswdads *, Their works eventually gained so much authority 
in the eyes of the Muslim theologians that they came to be con- 
sidered canonical and next only to the Qur’an in sanctity. Four 
other collections, those of Abi Dawiid (d. 275/888), at-Tirmidhi 
(d. 279/892), an-Nasa7i (d. 303/916) and Ibn Maga (d. 273/886), 
also acquired a high reputation and they, together with the above- 
mentioned two collections, came to be called the “Six Books’, 
al-kutub as-sttta. Other collections besides the six also became 
revered, e.g. the Muwatta’? of Malik b. Anas ® (d. 179/795), the 


1 Cf. what Rida had to say in Mandar, X, p. 754; Dhahabi, Tadhkirat 
al-huffaz, Haiderabad (n.d.), 1, p. 81. 

2 An example of such a compilation which was incorporated was the 
sahifa, called as-Sadiga, of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, a Companion of 
the Prophet. It is alleged that Ahmad b. Hanbal used it in its entirety for 
his Musnad. See Muhammad ‘Aggag al-Khatib, As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, 
Cairo 1963, p. 349 f.; see also Sezgin, I, p. 84 f. 

8 Cf. Bukhari, Sahih, ed. L. Krehl and Th. W. Juynboll, Leiden 1862- 
1908, “im 34; Darimi, Sunan, ed. Muhammad ‘Abd ar-Rashid al-Kashmitri, 
Cawnpore 1293, mugaddima 43. 

4 For a different view on Bukhari’s collection, see Sezgin, I, p. 79, 115 f. 

5 The Muwatia? is not a hadith collection in the proper sense, but rather 
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Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855) and the collections of 
ad-Darimi (d. 255/869), al-Hakim an-Nisabtiri (d. 405/1014), Ibn 
Hibban (d. 354/965), al-Baihaqi (d. 458/1066), ad-Daraqutni (d. 
385/995, at-Tabarani (d. 360/971) and others. 

The sunna of the Prophet having become the second root of 
Muslim law, the tradition collections came to fill a need. Through- 
out the ages the tradition literature has endured various attacks 
from political or heterodox movements which raised doubts as to 
its historical authenticity. The traditionists, however, have de- 
fended it successfully against these attacks. 

The force of the spoken word has always been great with the 
Arabs, as it was with the Jews}. Note, for example, the important 
position the poet held in pre-Islamic tribal society because of the 
force of his poetry 2. To this one may add that the Arabs are ex- 
tremely fond of story-telling; in the earliest days the qussas already 
enjoyed public favour 3. It is no wonder that traditions acquired 
a wide popularity with the masses. They were recited at Islamic 
functions such as funerals, and also whenever catastrophes oc- 
curred 4; they still feature in the Friday sermon. 

All that has been said up till now about the tradition and its 
development into a literature is as Muslim historians and theolo- 
gians through the ages have seen it. The present ‘ulamd? at al- 
Azhar University in Cairo do not disagree with any point of the 
short summary given here. It could have been worded lke this 
in the fourth century H as well as at the present time. Islamic 
orthodoxy has rigidly kept to the tenets concerning tradition once 
they were formulated. On the other hand, Western scholars who 
did research into the hadith came to entirely different conclusions, 
as was seen above. Their ideas about the hadith are objectionable 
to orthodox Muslim scholars, so that they tend no longer to recog- 
nize the achievements of Orientalists in other fields, which formerly 
they fully appreciated. 


a book that describes the legal usage in Medina. It contains many traditions 
with defective isndds, but is revered all the same. 

1 E.g. J. Pedersen, Isvael, its life and cultuye, London/Copenhagen 1926, 
Pp. 167; Th. C. Vriezen, Hoofdlijnen dey theologie van het Oude Testament, 
third impr., Wageningen 1966, p. 30; H.A.R. Gibb, Modern trends in 
Islam, Chicago 1947, p. 5. 

2 E.g. Goldziher, Abhandiungen zuy avabischen Philologie, I, p. 19f.; 
the same, Muh. Stud., I, p. 46 ff., 54. 

3 E.g. Goldziher, Muh. Stud., I, p. 183. and II, 161 ff. 

4 E.g. Dery Islam, VI, p. 214 and WI, III, p. 22, 67. In present-day Cairo 
traditions are no longer recited at funerals. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


SURVEY OF THE MAIN ISSUES IN THE 
THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 


From the time of Muhammad ‘Abduh till the present the 
authenticity of the tradition literature has been the main issue of 
theological discussion in Egypt. This issue has been approached 
from two different angles: 

I. The hadith is emphasized as the official record of the prophetic 
sunna; doubts as to the authenticity of traditions, seen from this 
angle, endanger the position of the summa. If it is established that 
a hadith is not authentic, it automatically loses its huggiya. This 
term can be circumscribed with “evidential value’. The huggiya 
of a tradition conveys the idea that this tradition is a hugga, i.e. 
it may be used as evidence or as a definite argument in legal matters 
or, generally speaking, in matters where the prophetic example is 
chosen as the guiding principle for all human actions. To acknow- 
ledge the huggiya of a tradition means that one is bound to put it 
into practice; raising doubts as to the huggiya—in most cases— 
means that one is dissatisfied with the rigid, tradition-bound 
precepts of the shavi‘a and that one is searching for means to 
loosen its shackles. 

II, Traditions which do not pertain to legal precepts in any way 
but offer only historical information about the time of the Prophet 
have been discarded by some disputants, because the information 
has appeared either to be historically untrue or to be contrary to 
sensory perception. Here the historical authenticity is put to doubt 
and these traditions can no longer be used as source material for 
historical research. 

In short, doubts as to the huggiya concern the tradition literature 
in as far as it pertains to orthodox Muslim behaviour; doubts as to 
the historical value of traditions affect the historical view of the 
Muslim on his own past: in both cases the authority of the most 
sacred literature after the Quran is impaired. 

Reckoned by the number of isndds, traditions can be divided 
into two main groups: 
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I. Mutawatiy traditions 1 have so many different chains of trans- 
mitters that errors in and fabrication of the texts are felt to be 
virtually impossible; their authenticity is generally recognized. 

II. Akad traditions 2; these have only one or a few different 
isndds. The meaning of the word “‘few’’ here is flexible; it varies 
between two and five. 

Some theologians have pointed out yet another group: 

Ill. Mashhur traditions?, i.e. the ‘well-known’. A mashhir 
tradition is a dhdd as to the head of the zsndd and has become 
mutawdtiy in the second and third centuries of the Higra. An 
example is the well-known tradition; ‘“Innamd ’l-a‘mal bi'n-niyat” 
(works are to be judged by their intentions). 

All theologians have agreed on the huggiya of the mutawatir 
traditions. These are very few in number and hardly ever touch 
on legal matters. The great majority of traditions are dhdd. Ortho- 
dox Islam has also established the huggiya of the sound dhad 
traditions. This means that anyone who does not accept their 
huggiya—irrespective of the reason he may have for so doing— 
automatically places himself outside the orthodox community, 
and is liable to abuse from the ‘ulamd’; he can even be charged 
with heresy. 

Another division can be made in the tradition literature: 

I, Traditions that record the sunna ‘amaliya of the Prophet. 
These traditions have often found their way into Muslim law- 
books. They describe the actions of the Prophet, which have been 
an example to his followers ever since. The sunna ‘amaliya, in 
other words the uninterrupted practice of the orthodox Muslim 
community through the ages, has been placed on an unshakable 
pedestal of authority 4. 

II. Traditions that record the sunna qawliya of the Prophet. 
These traditions have rarely been incorporated into the law-books, 
as they almost never pertain to legal issues. Only some sayings of 
Muhammad on ethical matters are found in the law-books; the 
great majority are of a generally moralizing tenor. The sunna 


1 E.g. Subhi ’s-Salih, ‘Ulam al-hadith wa-mustalahuhu, Damascus 1959, 
p. 147. 

* Subhi ’s-Salih, p. 151, note 2. 

8 Siba_Z, p. 180, and Qara‘a, p. 12; Subhi ’s-Salih, p. 151. 

4 In fact, it is often described by the word fawdtur, e.g. Muhammad 
al-Khidr Husain in: Néy al-Islam, I, p. 547. 
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gawliya also includes Muhammad’s comments on history, past and 
future, and his revelations on the ‘‘Hidden World’, the Last 
Judgment, Paradise and Hell, and so forth. 

Discussion on the authenticity is, in most cases, restricted to the 
huggiya of ahad traditions that record the sunna qawliya; seldom 
is a voice ratsed against the huggiya of the ahad that describe the 
sunna ‘amaliya. 

The authenticity of traditions is questioned on the following 
issues, each of which will be dealt with in one or more chapters. 
These will be preceded by a chapter (ch. 2) on Muhammad ‘Abduh’s 
ideas on the hadith, and two (chs. 3 and 4) on the authenticity in 
general. 

A. The tadwin, i.e. the official registration in writing (ch. 5). 
Orthodox Muslim scholars hold the view that very little of the 
tradition material was lost or mutilated; the proverbially excellent 
memory of the Arabs is considered a guarantee for the preservation 
of traditions during the first two centuries, when the registration 
in writing was still being carried out on a small scale. At the time 
when the collections of Bukhari and Muslim were produced, criti- 
cism of the isvdds had become so accurate that only a few spurious 
traditions escaped detection, whereas practically all sound tradi- 
tions had been compiled. Some disputants contend that it took the 
pious first generations too long to overcome their diffidence in 
writing down things other than the Qur’an. In spite of its vast 
reputation, even the memory of the Arabs cannot be deemed capable 
of transmitting so much material for so long a time without making 
mistakes or suffering lapses. 

B. The ‘adda, i.e. righteousness of the Companions (ch. 6). The 
consensus of opinion of Muslim scholars has eventually established 
that all the Companions of the Prophet should be considered abso- 
lutely trustworthy because of their ‘adala. A ‘adl (used as noun as 
well as an adjective) is defined as an adult Muslim, in full possession 
of his intellectual faculties, who is without vices or defects 4. The 
“lm al-garh wa ‘t-ta‘dil, i.e. the science of disparaging and declaring 
trustworthy, that dealt with all the transmitters of every single 


1 See, for example, the great traditionist an-Nawawi, Tagvib, with its 
commentary Tadrib av-vdwit by as-Suytti, Cairo 1307, p. 109. As for the 
similarities and differences in the definitions of ‘adi in the writings of tradi- 
tionists and legists, see W. Marcais’ translation of the Taqrib in: JA, gth 
series, XVII, r901, p. 129 (note) ff. 
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tradition, has never put the trustworthiness of the Companions to 
the test. Ibn Abi Hatim at-Tamimi ar-R4azi (d. 327/938) was one 
of the first compilers of a work on this subject (GAL 5 I, p. 278). 
After having quoted some traditions that prophesy the arrival of 
fabricators, Ibn Abi Hatim said in his book: ““When the Messenger 
of God announced that in later times there would come liars who 
would put false words into his mouth, he knew that the first gene- 
ration, his Companions, were excluded, no suspicion resting upon 
them.,”’ ? 

It is self-evident that those who do not accept the 7gmd‘ of the 
collective ta‘dil of the Companions undermine the entire structure 
of isndd criticism by doing so. The weak spot par excellence among 
the Sahabis, always exposed to criticism through the ages, is Abi 
Huraira. Chapter 7 will be devoted to him exclusively. If it is 
possible to expose just one Companion as unreliable, the firmly 
constructed apparatus of tradition criticism begins to shake. 
It certainly topples over when this Companion happens to be the 
one who, of all the Companions, has transmitted the greatest 
number of sayings on the authority of the Prophet. The renuncia- 
tion of the entire literature on tsndd criticism is the logical conse- 
quence. Other Sahabis whose reputations have been subject to 
doubt are Ibn ‘Abbas and Anas b. Malik. 

The literature on Abti Huraira is considerable. To study his 
personality seems to have been the logical course of action after 
doubts had been raised in regard to the authenticity of the hadith. 
It will appear that modern discussion about him is still based on 
mainly the same issues as in the Middle Ages. 

C. The wad‘, i.e. the fabrication of traditions (ch. 8). Everybody 
agrees that this has occurred, but there is great difference of opinion 
as to matters of detail. 

D. The transmission of traditions (ch. 9). Transmitting traditions 
verbatim (riwdaya bi ’l-lafz) had proved to be too arduous a task. 
Eventually the transmitters began to paraphrase a hadith and to 
reproduce its meaning only, i.e. rzwaya bt ’l-ma‘na. The consensus 
of Muslim scholars has held this to be admissible, as long as the 
general tenor was not impaired. The impossibility of riwa@ya bt 
‘l-lafz has given rise to doubts concerning the textual reliability 


1 Kitab al-gfarh wa ’t-ta‘dil, vol. I, p. 14, Haiderabad 1952. See also J. 
Fiick, ZDMG, XCIII, p. 17. 
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of the Aadith collections, as well as to other considerations which 
will be mentioned below. 

E. The itsv@iliydi, i.e. traditions in which Jewish influences 
are discernible (ch. 10), The general orthodox view is that, as long 
as the isna@ds are proclaimed sound, Muhammad must have made 
these statements. Invariably the tolerance of Islam towards the 
other monotheistic religions is emphasized at this point. On the 
other hand, scholars who have wanted to submit the hadith to 
renewed criticism have pointed out that the two most important 
informants of tsr@iliyadt, Ka‘b al-Ahbar and Wahb b, Munabbih, 
were subversively trying to undermine Islam by introducing Jewish 
elements into its beliefs. Tradition collections could not be accepted 
as genuine records of the Prophet’s sayings and deeds, as long as 
these blatantly un-Islamic elements remained within them. 

IF. The medical traditions (ch. 11). The Prophet is alleged to 
have made many remarks on hygiene, the treatment of diseases, 
wounds, and the healing power of some kinds of fruits and herbs. 
These statements have been compared by some scholars and 
scientists to the achievements of modern medical and pharmaceu- 
tical sciences, and the results of this comparison have caused some 
to doubt the authenticity of these traditions. 

In this chapter some odd traditions which have found their 
way into the canonical collections will also be dealt with. These 
are unacceptable to some disputants, as their contents are contra- 
dicted by the natural sciences or constitute plain absurdities. 
Nevertheless zsvdd criticism had cleared these traditions of any 
blemish. Main criticism which has been so neglected, according 
to many scholars, has been applied here. 


In conclusion, it will appear that some scholars have wanted 
to do away with the shari‘a as a whole, as they considered it to be 
a law which was virtually only based on the suana of Muhammad, 
now obsolete. The precepts embodied in the Qur’4n were sufficient 
in their opinion for leading a truly religious life, apart from those 
regulations of common worship, such as the salat, hagg and sawm, 
which were handed down from generation to generation by the 
continuous practice of the Muslims through the ages. For matters 
that fall outside the scope of the Qur’an and the practice of the 
community one needed only to use one’s independent judgment 
(tgtthad). 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE AUTHENTICITY IN THE EYES OF 
MUHAMMAD ‘ABDUH 


(1849-1905) 


Muhammad ‘Abduh has certainly not earned his reputation 
because of his studies on tradition. In some of his theological 
writings, however, he has made passing remarks on the subject, 
remarks representing, for that time, a scarcely heard opinion. He 
did not elaborate his opinion on the matter, for it does not seem to 
have been a major issue with him. His pupils and followers, on the 
other hand, have exhaustively treated the problem and have made 
the hadith a subject of fierce theological discussions. 

In the first place Muhammad ‘Abduh sought to shake off the 
fetters of blind acceptance of authoritative belief (taglid) which 
had kept his country in ignorance and backwardness for so many 
centuries. He wanted to ge beyond the rigid rules of the law schools 
(madhahib) and into the realm of free, independent thinking, in 
order to adapt the religious beliefs to the exigencies of the modern 
age. Although he did not entirely disacknowledge the merits of West- 
ern progress, he tried to regain for Islam its own characteristic 
features by using Western methods of thinking, although he did 
not want to enforce them. He shrank from Western materialism 
and secularism. In his apologetics against Christianity he therefore 
used Western methods of thinking to revivify Islam, but within 
its own typical values and dignity 1. 

His works on Islam are few. To mention some of them: his 
Risdlat at-tawhid, in which he gave a brief outline of Islam, dates 
from 1897, whereas his glosses of ad-Dawwdni’s commentary on 
the ‘Aga@id ‘Adudiya of ‘Adud ad-Din al-Izi were written much 
earlier (1875/6). 


1 Cf. ‘Abbas Mahmid al-‘Aqqad, ‘Abgari ’l-Islam wa ’t-ta‘lim, al-ustadh 
al-imiém Muhammad ‘Abduh, Cairo (n.d.), p. 250; ‘Uthman Amin, R@ id 
al-fiky al-Misri, Muhammad ‘Abduh, sec. impr., Cairo 1965, p. 79f.; M. 
Horten in: Beitrége zur Kenninis des Orients, XIV, 1917, p. 79. For an 
entirely different view on ‘Abduh as a religious man, see E. Kedourie, 
Afghani and ‘Abduh, an essay on religious unbelief and political activism in 
modern Islam, London 1966. 
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In the beginning of the last-mentioned work Muhammad ‘Abduh 
expounds an opinion which is characteristic of his attitude towards 
Islam at that time. He discusses there the hadith: “Sa-taftariqu 
ummati thalathan wa-sab‘ina firqatan kulluha fi ’n-nar ila walidatan ; 
gila: wa-man hum? Qala: alladhina hum ‘ala ma ana ‘alain wa- 
ashabi 1,” (My community will be divided into seventy-three 
firgas (lit. divisions) all of which will go to Hell except one ?. When 
asked who these last people were, he answered: Those who hold 
the same views as I and my Companions have set forth.) The 
seventy-three fivgas all differ from each other in their religious 
beliefs (¢‘tigadat), says ‘Abduh, but each jférvga, with the support 
of Qur’a4n and sunna, has proved that it is the only group that 
holds ‘“‘the same views as I (the Prophet) and my Companions 
have set forth;” in other words, each group is convinced that 
it alone will be saved. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh finds it difficult to indicate the fivga that 
will eventually be saved, and for this he gives the following reason: 
It is not known which basic opinions the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions held, except (a) that the world has a Creator, who is exalted 
above all human deficiencies, who is omniscient, omnipotent, 
all-willing, all-seeing, all-hearing, and so forth; (b) that there is 
a world hereafter; and (c) that all that the Prophet has disclosed 
is the truth (anna ‘’n-nabi sddig fi-ma akhbara bi-ht). On these 
three points all fivgas agree, except the heathens and the fanatical 
People of the Book (Jews and Christians). All the fzvgas, however, 
present different interpretations of the sacred texts (nusus). This 
is inevitable, according to ‘Abduh. “Words” he says, “‘are put in 
context with others and have connotations which are often known 
only to the speaker.’’ Every listener, argues ‘Abduh, attaches 


1 Passim in the six books with many textual variations. 

2 ‘Abduh professes to be glad that there is a variant of this hadith in 
which it is said that only one division will perish; the rest will be saved. 
In his periodical al-Manday Rashid Rida once answered a question of someone 
about the “sa-taftariqu-tradition’’. Here also mention was made of this 
variant. Quoting Daraqutni and ‘Uqaili, Rida said that this variant was 
spurious. Ibn Taimiya has expressed himself in a similar way. In his con- 
clusion Rida expounded that all those versions of this tradition were sound 
in which the only ftvga that will be saved is the one that holds ‘‘the same 
views as the Prophet and his Companions have set forth” (or similar indi- 
cations); the versions that differ from this have to be considered da ‘tf. See 
Manér, XIII, p. 897 ff. 
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his own interpretation to them. What all this amounts to is that 
all firgas disagree, while relying on the same materials }. 

Apart from the religious convictions of the fivgas Muhammad ‘Ab- 
duh reached the conclusion that everyone who contemplates his reli- 
gion, whatever that religion may be, should reason along the 
following lines: Revelation and reason both point to the fact that 
there must be a Creator who is the fvima causa of all created things 
and who exists from eternity to eternity . The Creator sends a 
prophet to disclose His will to the world *. The examiner should 
compare the result of his investigation into the doctrines of this 
religion with the Revelation. If his formulae correspond with the 
revealed texts to the letter, he should praise God; if not, let him 
at any rate refrain from ¢a’wil, i.e. interpretation of the hidden 
sense. He should bow his head to the Revelation, as God and His 
messenger alone know its correct interpretation. The examiner may 
apply ta’wil only at those times when he has to defend his religion 
against the attacks of the infidels or the stubborn. He may never 
hide himself behind the backs of former theologians—in other 
words, he is never to slip into ¢aglid. The Muslim who surrenders 
blindly to Qur’4an and sunna is a mediocre believer; he, on the other 
hand, who treads the paths of Light and considers the mysteries 
that he finds there, he, the Safi, might eventually attain the highest 
aim 4, 

In these last words we still find a trace of ‘Abduh’s tendency 
towards Muslim mysticism which had animated him until Gamal 
ad-Din al-Afghani, as Adams puts it, “cured him of his extreme 
devotion to Stifism 5.” Afghani, who was himself a Sufi, acquainted 
him with the philosophic way of thinking to which the first part 
of the above-mentioned exposé bears witness. 

' ‘Abduh has some other considerations to offer in support of his hypo- 
thesis that it is impossible to indicate the fivga that will be saved; these 
considerations are immaterial here and therefore they are left out of the 
discussion. 

* Ci. Risdlat at-tawhid, ed. Rashid Rida, Cairo 1346, 5th impr., p. 29f.; 
Horten, B.K.O., XIV, p. 92 ff. 

3 Cf. Risdlat at-tawhid, p. 91; Horten, BKO, XIV, p. 1o1, 106. 

4 Hashiya ‘ala sharh al-‘aqga@id al-‘Adudiya, published under the title 
Ash-Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh baina 'l-falasifa wa ’l-kalamiyin, by Sulaiman 
Dunya, Cairo 1958, p. 8-27. 

5 C. C. Adams, Islam and modernism in Egypt, London 1933, p. 32. 
Indeed, the date ‘Abduh finished his glosses roughly coincides with the 


time that Afghani’s influence had become strongest. Cf. Kedouri, p. 11 f. 
and note 44. 
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In the Risdlat at-tawhid, published in 1897, Muhammad ‘Abduh 
did not carry his rationalization of religion to such great lengths 
when speaking about the sunna. In the chapter entitled ‘“‘The 
acceptance as truth of that which the Prophet Muhammad has 
disclosed’”’, he declared that one should unconditionally surrender 
oneself to the Qur’an and the sunna mutawdtiva. One need accept 
only those a@hdd traditions that one has heard of and of which 
one is convinced that they are sound. A person does not run the 
risk of being attacked in his faith if he rejects dhdd traditions 
because he has never heard of them or because he cannot accept 
them as sound, although in the Middle Ages they were declared 
to be so. He who doubts something which he knows the Prophet 
said or approved of, accuses the Prophet of insincerity and menda- 
city. The Qur’an and only a small part of the sunna ‘amaliya belong 
to that which the Prophet has brought !. 

It may appear from these two passages that in the first place 
it has always been ‘Abduh’s object not to reject a large part of the 
tradition literature as irrelevant, but rather to break through the 
barrier of belief in the authority of former scholars, in whose num- 
ber all theologians must be counted besides the traditionists. 
Although it was ‘Abduh’s aim to shake off the shackles of taglid, 
he failed to use all the means to realize this aim. This will appear 
from the fact that later scholars have used their ideas about the 
unreliability of a host of traditions as one of the most important 
starting-points to undermine the structure of taglid. 

One of the few pertinent remarks Muhammad ‘Abduh is reported 
to have made on the subject of a particular genre of traditions can 
be found in Rashid Rida’s periodical al-Manar. Speaking about 
fiian traditions *, Rida said: ‘‘‘Abduh could lend credence to only 
very few (in Arabic: agall al-galil), of the frtan traditions, as they 
are related in the sound collections of hadith 3.”’ 


At present there are scholars in Egypt who oppose some of 
Muhammad ‘Abduh’s ideas, among whom is Sulaiman Dunya, 
professor of philosophy at al-Azhar University. He has published 


1 Risdlat at-tawhid, p. 223. 

2 See p. 6 above, where fitna in the sense of civil war was dealt with. 
Originally fitna conveyed the meaning of temptation which God sent to the 
believers to test their faith. Cf. EI 2, s.v. 

8 Mandar, XXVIII, p. 27. 
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a new edition of ‘Abduh’s glosses on ad-Dawwani’s commentary 
on al-[i’s ‘Aga@%d (Cairo, ‘Isa Babi al-Halabi, 1958), under the 
title Ash-Shaikh Muhammad ‘Abduh baina ’l-faldsifa wa ’l-ka- 
lamiyin. In spite of his great admiration for ‘Abduh, which becomes 
evident from the preface he added to this edition, he exercises 
criticism of ‘Abduh’s position in regard to the sacred texts, the 
Our’an and the tradition. 

He argues that Muhammad ‘Abduh did not make a proper 
distinction between his affiliations with society and those which 
he had with al-Azhar. He sometimes introduced ideas into the 
realm of one while under the influence of the other, and vice versa. 
This has led to opposition from both sides. In other words, ‘Abduh 
has tried to harmonize dunyd and din, thus provoking criticism 
from people inside and outside the Azhar 1. 

Writing about the sa-taftariqu-tradition, Sulaiman Dunya 
professes not to understand why ‘Abduh finds it difficult to ascer- 
tain the firga that will eventually be saved. He wonders why 
‘Abduh does not seem to be able to grasp the shi‘ay, i.e. characte- 
ristic signs of the Prophet and his Companions; these are by no 
means unclear, as he asserts. Knowledge as to what firga will be 
saved cannot be gained through the difficult decision of what is 
haqq and what bdafil (the truth versus what is meaningless), but 
rather it lies enclosed in the shi‘dr of the Prophet and his Compa- 
nions. The Prophet himself emphasized this point in the hadith. 
It is true that the use of reason is of vital importance in compre- 
hending religion, but intelligence is never perfect. The revelation 
as well as heavenly inspired prophetic messages can provide man- 
kind with information, if insight proves to be inadequate ®. 

‘Abduh’s method, argues Dunya, is one practised more by 
philosophers than by speculative theologians (kalamiyin): ‘aql 
(reasoning) is given preference to nagl (tradition). He does not 
seem to care much for the method of the r7gal ad-din (lit. the people 
of the religion), Dunya continues, which can be briefly defined as 
follows: After having ascertained that there is a Creator, helped 
by the guidance of him who claims to be a prophet, they ascertain 
the veracity of his prophethood. After that they accept the message 
of the prophet as the truth. When they examine the message and 


* Dunya, p. 5 of the preface. 
* Sulaiman Dunya passes by ‘Abduh’s linguistic remark as to the different 
connotations of words in their context. 
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find that reason does not reject it, they adopt it as coming from 
God and because reason does not object to it. But the basis of 
acceptance is its coming from God, mot its compatibility with 
reason. Compatibility with reason is not sufficient to enforce a 
religious rule. 

This, in short, is the method of the 71gal ad-din, Dunya con- 
tinues. However, Muhammad ‘Abduh does not follow the philo- 
sophers’ method solely, as he asserts that application of reason to 
the revealed texts may never result in the rejection of the texts, 
but only in blind acceptance of them, if reason does not seem to 
support the texts. According to Dunya, he contradicts himself 
when he states that those texts that seem to disagree with the 
reasoned formulae, should be accepted all the same. He should 
never have reasoned then, before looking into the texts. Dunya 
also claims not to have been deceived by ‘Abduh’s assertion that 
one should not apply ta’wil to those texts that seem to contradict 
reason. Belief in such texts is equivalent to belief in hollow words 
which have no meaning for the believer. ‘Abduh’s rationalizing 
on the one hand, and his blind acceptance on the other, point to 
the fact that he neither is a fully-fledged philosopher nor a ragul 
ad-din, but holds a position in the middle. This is the reason, 
says Dunyd, why this edition received the above-mentioned title *. 


1 For a different view, see ‘Uthman Amin, Raid al-fikry, p. 82. 
2 Dunya, p. 43-61 of the preface. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
THE AUTHENTICITY DISCUSSED IN AL-MANAR 


Muhammad ‘Abduh did not elaborate his views on the tradition 
literature. His pupils and followers, on the other hand, have given 
the hadith a great deal of attention and through their books and 
articles have lifted it into the full blaze of religious discussion. 
His most famous pupil was Muhammad Rashid Rida. Born in 
Syria in 1865, he joined Muhammad ‘Abduh in Egypt in December 
1897. Rida came under the influence of ‘Abduh’s ideas after 
reading the periodical al-‘Urwa al-wuthgd, which ‘Abduh had 
published in Paris in 1884, together with Gamal ad-Din al-Afghani. 
When Rida arrived in Egypt he immediately joined ‘Abduh and 
remained his pupil till ‘Abduh’s death. 

Rida founded the religious periodical al-Mandy, of which the 
first issue appeared in March 1808. This periodical became the 
mouthpiece of ‘Abduh’s ideas, sometimes written by himself, 
often worded by Rida. ‘Abduh’s commentary on the Qur’an, 
which Rida carried on after the death of his master, was published 
in it. Many followers also wrote articles, some highly praised, 
others criticized by Rida. His own contributions to his periodical 
are considerable in number as well as in scope. In all issues he wrote 
lengthy articles of religious content, answered letters and gave 
commentaries on political events. The Mandy was published till 
the death of the founder in 1935 !. After a short time it had already 
begun to exercise a vast influence over the Islamic world. 

Rida carried on a severe polemic against the innovations, bida‘, 
in the Islam of his time, particularly against the veneration of 
saints and even the Prophet in, for example, the mawlid festivities 
and tomb ceremonies. He showed his contemporaries the attitude 
towards Islam of the pious forbears, as-salaf as-salih, with the call 
to follow their example. As-salaf as-salih represented to Rida a 
generation of Muslims who embraced a still untainted Islam. After 
the establishment of the four schools of law Islam entered upon 
the time of the pernicious taglid. Just like ‘Abduh, Rida was 
fervently in favour of igtéhdd and, much more so than ‘Abduh, 


+ A few odd numbers were published after that; cf. Jomier, p. 38. 
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he applied it to that field of Islamic studies which, since the 5th 
century of the Higra, had laboured under an obligatory taglid: 
the science of tradition, ‘tlm al-hadith 1. 

As mentioned in the second chapter, ‘Abduh pointed out the 
fact that one should verify the soundness of each hadith before 
considering putting it into practice: Rashid Rida held the sunna 
and its codification in the hadith literature in as high an esteem 
as ‘Abduh, but, like his master, he did not rely on the traditional 
criticism of classical times. He considered the sunna as the second 
root of the religion and that therefore the hadith, as registration 
of the sunna, should undergo the severest examination in order 
to sift the sound material from the spurious. Rida, like ‘Abduh, 
almost never used the concept sunna as being the second root of 
the figh, but always of the faith, which may be considered a charac- 
teristic of their attitude towards Islam; the shari‘a, as it was 
formulated by the taglid-ridden madhahib, had to be submitted 
to a new, rigorous examination and made into a new corpus, 
compatible with modern times ?. Rida wrote numerous articles 
on. traditions—groups of traditions as well as single ones—which 
he took from sound collections, to expose them to the Islamic 
world as weak or without authority. 

The following quotation from Mandar XXVII, p. 616f., can be 
considered as Rida’s creed in regard to the hadith, the literal trans- 
lation of which is given here: ‘‘The pillar of the faith is the Qur’an 
and the customs (sunan) of the Prophet which are transmitted 
through mutawatiy traditions; these are the sunan ‘amaliya (the 
applied customs), as for example the prayer ritual (sala?) and the 
pilgrimage ceremonies (mandsik), and some of the Prophet’s 
sayings (ahadith qawliya) (sic) ?, which most of the worthy ancestors 
have accepted. The remaining traditions with one or only a few 
isnads (ahad), the transmission of which is doubtful or which do not 
specifically indicate anything, are subject to independent judgment 


1 Cf. I. Goldziher, Die Richtungen der islamischen Kovanauslegung, Leiden 
1920, p. 335; Adams, p. 180; H. Laoust, Le réformisme orthodoxe des “Sala- 
fiya” etc., in: REI, 1932, VI, p. 186. 

2 The movement of ‘Abduh and Rida came too late to give the shari‘a a 
new face; see J. Brugman, De betehenis van het Mohammedaanse rvechi in 
het hedendaagse Egypte, ’s Gravenhage 1960 (dissertation Leiden), p. Io. 

8 Rida put sunan ‘amaliya and ahddith qawliya side by side in one line 
of thought. He did not pursue a logical sequence of thought, but the meaning 
is clear. 
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(:gtihdd). We see that some (madhhab)-imams, using their individual 
judgment, have rejected many sound traditions, among which 
are even some transmitted by Bukhari und Muslim. Millions of 
people still follow them (the tmdms) in rejecting those traditions, 
while other Muslims do not consider the imams to be erring in 
their faith (because of their rejecting those traditions). The learned 
Ibn al-Oayyim (al-Gawziya) has produced! more than a hundred 
examples of those sound traditions with which the Hanafiya (i.e. 
one of the madhdib) are at variance, although they form the 
majority of Muslims at present. 2” 

Nevertheless, Rida has shown profound admiration for many 
ahad traditions, though their isnd@ds were possibly not sound; he 
calls their contents: “... astonishing masterpieces of eloquence 
and wisdom 3.” 


The first time the tradition literature was brought under dis- 
cussion in the Mandr was with the publication of an article in 
this magazine with the title Al-Islam huwa ’l-Qur’an wahdahu, 
written by Muhammad Tawfiq Sidgqi (1881-1920) *. The first 
refutation was presented by Ahmad Mansir al-Baz, the second by 
Shaikh Taha al-Bishri. To these two Sidqi wrote a reply to which 
Rida added a postscript. This postscript compelled Sidqi to recant. 
Then an Indian scholar, Shaikh Salih al-Yafii, joined in the dis- 
cussion with a long series of articles. Sidqi replied, and Yafi‘l wrote 
a long refutation for the second time. Rida closed the discussion 
with a second postscript in which he asserted that he could only 
partially agree with each argumentation, as he had formed his 
own opinion, using his :gtihdd. He gave his own general view, 
promising to enter into the matter more deeply in the future. 

Muhammad Tawfiq Sidqi was the physician of the prison of 
Turra 5. Under Rida’s guidance he made a study of various theo- 
logical subjects. Apart from some apologetic books, in which he 
compared Islam and Christianity with each other, and some medical 
books, he published the afore-mentioned article Al-Islam huwa 


1 See his book Iam al-muwaqqi%in fi rabb al-‘dlamin, Cairo 1325; cf. 
C. Brockelmann, Geschichte dey avabischen Littevatuy, Leiden 1937-49, 
SII, p. 126. 

2 See also Manar, XII, p. 695. 

3 Mandar, X, p. 854. 

* Mandar, 1X, p. 515-524. 

5 For more information on him, see Adams, p. 240 ff. 
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l-Qur’dn wahdahu. Rida did not agree with him on many points 
but, according to the former, everybody had the right to express 
his own opinion. 

Sidqi pursued one line of thought in his article: he wanted to 
show that man could do away with the sunna as the Qur’an pro- 
vided him with the answers to all the questions in life, religious as 
well as secular. In other words, he approached the authenticity 
from one of the angles described in the first chapter, namely that 
of the huggiya. 

No Muslim, Sidqi argued, has raised doubts as to the reliability 
of the Qur’an text, in the way he may doubt the text of the hadith. 
The Qur’an was written down during the Prophet’s lifetime, whereas 
the hadith was registered only after some centuries. The Qur’an 
is the eternal criterion and guidance for all times; the sunna of 
the Prophet has lost its value for the people of the present day, 
being meant for the first generations of Muslims only. 

Wherein lies the wisdom, asked Sidqi, that one part of the faith 
is put down in the Qur’an and one part in the summa? He quoted 
Siira 6, 38: ““We have neglected nothing in the Book,” and Sira 
16, 89: “And We have sent down on thee the Book making clear + 
everything.” It the Prophet had meant his sunna to be a part of 
the religion, forming a fundamental religious source for the com- 
munity, he would have ordered it to be written down during his 
lifetime, in exactly the same way as was done with the Qur’dn. 
There are some, said Sidqi, who attribute the late registration of 
the hadith to the fear of the Prophet and his immediate successors 
that, if the Qur’an and the sumna were to be noted down at the 
same time, they might be confused. But that is preposterous, 
Sidqi thought; no mortal soul could ever produce anything like 
the Qur’dn. Confusion is impossible between a Qur’anic verse and 
anything else; the difference is too obvious *. 

Moreover, continued Sidqi, it is incongruous that God would 
provide His community with a source of religious guidance in which 


1 “Making clear”’ is in the Arabic original tibyanan. Cf. p. 25 below, note 3. 

2 Sidqi alluded to the doctrine of the 1‘gé@z, the inimitability of the Qur°an. 
Cf. Th. Néldeke, Geschichte des Qovans, Leipzig 1909, I, p. 55. Muhammad 
‘Abduh also professed the i‘faz, cf. Adams, p. 161. Sidqi did not pay 
attention to the fact that this adage might not have been valid in the time 
of the Prophet, as it was formulated several centuries after his death. 
Confusion might not have occurred, but it might have been feared all the 
same. 
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it is so difficult to distinguish the valuable from the worthless. 
He concluded his article with a long and ingenious exposition to 
show that even the number of vak‘as (limited number of move- 
ments) of each saldt can be distilled from the Qur’an, on the basis 
of its precepts in regard to the salat al-khawf (the ritual prayer 
in times of danger), Stira 4, ror ff. As a rule he did not accept 
the 7gmd* (consensus) of the pious forbears, as this was valid only 
for the place where and the time when it was formulated. And the 
tema‘ of later generations was based on taglid and therefore may 
be rejected in its entirety 1. 


The first two refutations represent the orthodox Islamic point 
of view. They were written by Ahmad Mansi al- Baz and Shaikh 
Taha al-Bishri. They pointed out that the swnna is indispensable 
to Islam, as it clarifies in detail what the Qur’an alludes to in ge- 
neral 2, 

It seems appropriate to introduce here an author of later date 
who also wrote a refutation of Sidqi’s ideas. The Syrian scholar 
Mustafa ’s-Siba‘i, about whom much more will be said in the next 
chapter, devoted some pages of his book As-sunna wa-makanatuha 
ft ‘t-tashri‘ al-Islami to formulate his opinion in this matter. His 
reasoning is somewhat more elaborate than that of al-Baz and 
al-Bishri, and it is because of this that his refutation is given here 
in preference to the others. 

Siba‘ quotes ash-Shafi_i who asserts that the term baydan (or 
itbyan, as Sidqi used from the Qur’anic verse, Stira 16, 89) has the 
notion of explaining principles as well as ramifications *. The 
Qur’an may give precepts in detail to which no additional elucida- 
tion is necessary; it however also contains precepts which are 
worded in such broad terms that some detailed information is 
indispensable. In the last case the Qur’dn itself indicates where 
to find the explanation for these broad precepts: it can be found, 

1 Al-Islam huwa ’l-Qur?an wahdahu, in: Manar, IX, p. 515-524. 

2 Manar, IX, p. 610-613 and p. 699-711, 771-781. 

8 Shafid’s words are taken from his Risdla, edition Ahmad Muh. Shakir, 
Cairo 1938, p. 21 f. The Arabic text: wa ’l-baydn ?sm gami‘ li-ma‘ani mug- 
tami‘at al-usil mutasha“tbat al-fura‘, is translated by Majid Khadduri 
(Baltimore 1961, p. 67): ‘‘Al-Bayan is a collective term for a variety of 
meanings which have common roots but differing ramifications.’”’ I should 
like to present the following translation: ‘“‘Al-Bayan is a collective term 


comprising ideas that purport to common roots as well as manifold ramifi- 
cations.” Siba% seems to understand this line also in this sense. 
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namely, in the sunna of the Prophet, as God ordered men to obey 
His Prophet. In other words, the Qur’an is a hugga, and the sunna 
also, as obedience to the Prophet in everything he orders is empha- 
sized in the Qur’an 1. 

Apparently not one of the three critics has understood that 
Sidqi’s underlying motive for stripping the swnna of its importance 
was to deal taglid a deadly blow. He was a progressive. He recog- 
nized the restraining influence of the schools of law (which in his 
view were largely based on the sunna) on the spiritual development 
of the Muslim who wants to adjust his life to modern times. 

In his reply to al-Baz and al-Bishri, Sidqi admitted that the 
exemplary behaviour of the Prophet must have been much more 
illuminating than any explanation in words. The clarifying word 
Should gualitate gua be more eloquent than the word that is clari- 
fied. This, however, is an unsound premise when the Quran is 
under discussion; the Qur’an is always inimitable in beauty as 
well as in clarity and eloquence. To follow the exemplary practice 
of the Prophet is obligatory for the community only if the Qur’4n 
explicitly orders this practice. That which might be distilled from 
the Qur’an implicitly, in other words, which goes beyond the 
Qur’anic decrees, is not obligatory. Sidgi formulated it as follows: 
““Al-wagib ‘ala ‘l-bashar la yakhrugu ‘amma fi kitab Allah’ (what is 
compulsory to mankind does not go beyond God’s Book). 

Then Sidqi summed up the differences between the Qur’an 
and the sunna: 

The Qur’an is inimitable; the sunna is not inimitable; 

the Qur’an text has been established soundly in a mutawatir 
fashion; the sunna is only partially established in this fashion; 

the Qur’4n was written down during the Prophet’s lifetime on 
his orders; the Prophet forbade the registration of the sunna; 

the Qur’an is God’s all-embracing word; the swnna is the word 
(c.q. behaviour) of the Prophet, valid only for his generation ?. 


Muhammad Rashid Rida took up this last remark in his post- 
script. He argued that the Prophet Muhammad had not been the 
divine Messenger of God for the Arabs of those days alone, but for 
all people of the entire world till the Day of Resurrection. This 


1 Siba‘i, p. 167 f. 
2 Mandar, TX, p. 906-925. 
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had also been a favourite idea with Muhammad ‘Abduh: the uni- 
versality of Muhammad’s prophethood }. 

Rida demonstrated further that Sidqi’s endeavour to distil all 
the precepts of the salat from the Qur’anic verses on the salat 
al-khawf had failed. The salat al-khawf is an exception, and one 
cannot distil all the precepts of such an extensive and all-embracing 
ritual duty as the saldt from an exception. Where, he asked Siddi, 
does it say in the Qur’4n that the daily number of saldts is five? 
Nevertheless, the entire Islamic world has known it to be five for 
thirteen centuries. If we suppose that at present doubt is cast 
concerning any precept in the sala, then we may as well start 
doubting sensory perception also, argued Rida. 

Just like Siba‘i he pointed out in the course of his reasoning that 
God had ordered mankind to obey His Prophet in everything and 
to follow his example. ‘“You have had a good example in God’s 
Messenger’, (Sira 33, 21). Rida quoted Stra 2, 151: “As also We 
have sent among you, of yourselves, a Messenger to recite Our 
signs to you and to purify you, and to teach you the Book and the 
Wisdom (ikma), and to teach you that you knew not.” He inter- 
preted this verse as follows: the Prophet Muhammad has taught 
the Wisdom (hikma) which is conveyed by the Qur’an, and he 
purifies the people by means of his susna ?. (At the end of the next 
chapter on the huggiya the discussion on this subject will be dealt 
with in its most recent formulation). 

Sidqi yielded to Rida’s arguments and recanted in the next 
issue 8. Here he reworded his opinion. He stated his views con- 
cerning the sunna ‘amaliya and qawliya and it appeared that he 
held practically the same views as Rida set forth in the creed cited 
above (p. 22-23). Sidqi elaborated these views in his reply to the 
criticism of the Indian Shaikh Salih al-Yafi‘i, whose article was 
published 4 one year after he had written it, as part of the manu- 
script was lost in the mail. This article was written from a purely 
orthodox Islamic point of view and does not offer new material 
which should be discussed here. 

Though it had not been possible to do away with the sunna 


1 Passim in his Risdlat at-tawhid, e.g. p. 156. Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 
P. 325 f. 

* Manar, IX, p. 925-930. 

* Mandar, X, p. 140. 

4 Mandar, XI, p. 141-144, 214-220, 292-302, 371-375, 454-463, 521-527. 
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entirely, Sidqi deemed it fit in his reply to Yafi‘l’s criticism to 
attack the sunna ina part of its recorded form: the ahddith gawliya. 
He indicated the large number of legends from other religions that 
had found their way into the canonical corpus. This problem chiefly 
concerns the Jewish influences, the so-called tsv@iliydat, which 
will be dealt with later in chapter Io. 

Generally speaking, Sidqi called the law which Muhammad 
established for his community by means of his sunna a “‘temporary, 
preliminary code” (shari‘a wagtiya tamhidiya). Whatever of this 
law has been recorded in later times is full of inaccuracies, lies and 
distortions. Those people who transmitted Muhammad’s sayings 
orally during the first centuries might feign piety and God-fearing 
honesty, while in reality they might have altered the texts or even 
fabricated them according to their own whims, prompted sometimes 
by stupidity and/or fanaticism. They even might have been com- 
pelled to distort the texts. In any case, the scholars who investigated 
the transmitters of the ismads might have been deceived. Often 
sayings were fabricated by people who, driven by purely religious 
motives, wanted to help the cause of Islam. Sometimes transmitters 
were carried away by their love of exaggeration, their fondness of 
the miraculous or the bizarre. The result was a host of sayings 
eventually recorded, attributed to the Prophet, very few of which, 
however, were his. 

That part of the tradition literature which deserves the quali- 
fication mutawdatir, continued Sidqi, is only very small and never 
contains legal precepts; consider, for example, the traditions: 
“The Qur’an is sent down in seven (accepted) versions (in Arabic: 
ahruf)”, and: ““Who deliberately tells lies about me, he will seek 
himself a place in Hell.” The traditionists may not have dis- 
covered all the fabricated hadiths, while, at the same time, some 
sound traditions may have escaped their attention. Sidqi professed 
not to be able to accept the fact that Bukhari is infallible in his 
judgment of isnads. It is preposterous to assume that he should 
not have made mistakes while sifting the 4000 sound traditions 
of his Sahih from the 600,000 he had collected over the years 2. 


1 Passim in all collections. 

2 One of the numbers Sidqi mentioned is not correct; Bukhari has put 
into his collection 7397 traditions and, when repetitions are omitted, the 
total is 2762. About the number of 600,000 he is supposed to have collected, 
there is difference of opinion. Cf. Sib‘, p. 225 f. Sidqi omitted to mention 
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Sidqi did not deny that the ahdadith gawliya could be useful when 
solving problems in the fields of Qur’4n exegesis, history, language 
or literature. But, as a general guiding principle he did not accept 
them, for they were textually unreliable. Without introducing the 
word, he denied their huggrya 1. 


After having granted some space to Salih al-Yafi_ for a second 
time #, Rida closed the discussion with a postscript in which he 
briefly touched on some issues. 

He signalled Sidqi’s use ® of the concepts yagin, i.e. certainty, 
and zann, i.e. probability. These concepts are usually linked to 
mutawatiy and ahad respectively. Sidqi applied them in the tradi- 
tional way, as scholars had done before him for centuries. Rida, 
however, presented his readers with three new definitions: 

(1). Zann is the conviction that something is definite, with the 
small possibility that it is not. 

(II). Yagin is the conviction that something is definite, while 
there is no possibility to see it from the opposite side, although 
it cannot be proved that this possibility will never occur. This 
second definition is applied to yagin in as much as this concept is 
used in philological or legal studies. 

But there is still another definition for yagin: logicians, philo- 
sophers and dogmaticians assign a still higher grade of certainty 
to the following yagin. 

(III) It is proved that something is definite, while it is an incon- 
trovertible fact that its opposite is impossible. 

Some dhdd traditions of the canonical collections supply zann 
with the definition as given under (I); other supply yagin as 
defined under (II); no ahdd tradition ever supplies yagin in the 
definition (III). 

Rida held the view that the petty sins of some otherwise trust- 
worthy transmitters do not impede the acceptance of all their 
traditions; on the other hand, mere establishment of their trust- 
worthiness is not a sufficient criterion for the acceptance of all 
their traditions, without investigating them thoroughly. 
the fact that the traditionists have acknowledged that a couple of traditions 
from the two Sahihs are weak. 

* Mandar, XI, p. 594-598, 688-696, 771-780; published separately in Din 
Allah fi kutub anbiya@ thi, Cairo 1912, p. 178-198. 


* Mandar, XII, p. 125-133, 201-218, 289-297, 371-386, 441-450, 521-527. 
° Din Aah etc., p. 186. 
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Bukhari and Muslim have compiled the most reliable collections 
as to isnaéds and mains, Rida continued. All the same, for centuries 
traditionists have not ceased to investigate their contents further, 
and it has happened that some transmitters have been exposed as 
unreliable; also some texts have come to light that have features 
which make them unacceptable. For example, all traditions that 
are at variance with the Qur’an should automatically be discarded, 
although the traditionists have declared their transmitters to be 
absolutely trustworthy 1. 

Summing up, Rida asserted that those traditions which were 
not practised by the community, nor prescribed by the first Caliphs 
or other Companions, need not be examined by every Muslim. As 
examples he mentioned the efforts of some Companions who made 
it their foremost goal in life to commit to memory and to preserve 
every trace and reminiscence of the life of Muhammad. Knowledge 
of these traditions indicates a high degree of learning. He who 
knows one of them, and is convinced of the soundness of isuad 
and main, should accept it and be guided by it *. 


Muhammad Rashid Rida has carried on some other discussions 
on the authenticity of the Aadith. However, in the one that will be 
dealt with now, the problem of the legal authority, the huggrya, 
was broached by a Christian missionary. 

In the missionary periodical Ortent and Occident (ash-Sharg 
wa ‘l-Gharb) ®, edited by W. H. T. Gairdner and R. F. McNeile, 
an article was published under the title Szkhat as-sunna +. In this 
article some remarks were made which Rida took as attacks against 
Islam; he refuted them in the apologetic style that was usual for 
that time. H. A. R. Gibb says of this style : 5‘... but much that, 
on the face of it looks like anti-Christian polemic, is, in reality, 
an apologetic directed toward Muslim doubters.”’ Rida’s apologetic 
was directed against Christianity but, and here Gibb’s apt descrip- 
tion is neatly applicable, in it one feels that Muslim readers are 


1 Rida mentions other examples of these features which will be dealt 
with in ch, 11. 

2 Mandar, XII, p. 693-699. 

3 A reference to this periodical is given in MW, I, p. 350. 

4 In the first issue of April 1916. The article must have been based on 
Gairdner’s adaptation of the main ideas of Goldziher’s Muh. Stud., 11, which 
he published in MW, V, p. 349-363. 

5 Modern trends in Islam, p. 53. 
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called to re-examine their views on Islam, rather than that his 
Christian opponents are invited to revise their scholarly approach 
to Islam. 

It was said in the article Sihhat as-sunna: “The authenticity of 
the canonical law (shari‘a) must be accepted by every orthodox 
Muslim, as this law is based on the authenticity of the sunna. 
Therefore, when someone doubts the authenticity of the sunna, 
there is no logical reason for his being obliged to obey the shari‘a, 
because only a small part of that is based on the Qur’dn, while 
the greater part is based on the sunna, as this is collected in the 
traditions. When doubt concerning these traditions is established, 
the pillars (arkan) of the shavi‘a start swaying and the basic con- 
victions of its followers in the four schools are shaken. The number 
of these followers amounts to no less than 300 million ?.” 

In his reply, Rida admitted that in the chapters on adab (good 
manners) and akhidgq (ethics) there are precepts that are only 
based on dhdd traditions. These traditions should be considered 
as an extension and a commentary of the Qur’an. Indeed, the entire 
sunna serves as a clarification of the Qur’an. Rida quoted Sira 
16, 44: ‘‘We have sent down to thee the Remembrance that thou 
mayest make clear to mankind what was sent down to them; and 
so haply they will reflect.” The Arabic word for Remembrance is 
dhikry. Baidawi, the commentator of the Middle Ages, explains it 
as alluding to the Quran, and it is called Remembrance for it 
contains an exhortation 2. Rida, however, read in the word dhikr 
the sunna with which the Qur’an is clarified. (A good example of 
Rida’s ideas differing from those formulated in classical Islam). 

Apart from the akhldg and the addb, the precepts that concern 
the tenets of the religion as well as religious practice are based on 
the Qur’an and the sunna ‘amaliya, that has come to us through 
the uninterrupted (mutawatir) practice of all Muslims through the 
ages. If someone has doubts as to the authenticity of the traditions, 
that does not mean that the Muslim community in its entirety 
should have the same doubts, as the missionary alleges. And if 
it is suggested in his article that the entire Muslim community 
may cast doubts in regard to the entire tradition literature with all 
the ensuing consequences, then the author can rest assured, asserted 


1 As quoted in Mandar, XIX, p. 27. 
2 Edition Fleischer, I, p. 516. See also Tabari, Tafsir, sec. impr., Cairo 
1954, XIV, p. III. 
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Rida, that this never has happened, nor that it ever will happen, 
because it is preposterous (la yu‘galu an yaqa‘a). 

Indeed, if we suppose for the sake of argument that it may 
happen, Rida said, we shall see that people will content themselves 
in the end with the Qur’an and the sunna ‘amaliya, which has 
been transmitted through all the generations up till the present 
day. In that case only the very small parts that are based on ahad 
traditions will disappear from the law books. Irrespective of whether 
the author means by “‘pillars’”’ the basic tenets of the religion, or the 
“cornerstones” (avkan) of the shari‘a (salat, hagg etc.), none of 
these are based only on add traditions. Both belong to the religion 
on the mutawatiy principle 1. 

Rida appears from these general statements as a firmly orthodox 
Muslim with but few divergent opinions. In the following chapters 
it will be shown that, while elaborating matters of detail concerning 
the hadith, he has often come to conclusions which hardly fit into 
the creed of an orthodox believer. He duly met with severe criticism 
from some scholars of al-Azhar. His claim to be a mugtahid appeared 
to be more than obnoxious to his opponents in the case of some 
particular details. On the basis of these details others have easily 
set up an entirely new structure. This was done by the greatest 
innovator in matters of hadith, who will be introduced in the 
course of the next chapter. 


1 Mandar, XIX, p. 25-30. Other issues broached by the missionary will 
appear in the following chapters. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


OTHER DISCUSSIONS ON THE AUTHENTICITY 


LA And 


Whereas in the preceding chapter the huggiya of the sunna 
was emphasized in the discussion on the authenticity, now in the 
present chapter some scholars will be heard who have approached 
it from the second angle as stated in chapter I, namely historical 
reliability. 

Muslim theologians have had to defend the sunna against some 
co-religionists “‘who made common cause with the Orientalists’’. 
These are the authors who, according to orthodox scholars, “‘ 
blindly follow the Orientalists, dazzled by the scholarly rhetoric 
of the latter, which does not stand its ground, however, against 
pure scholarly criticism; implicitly pursuing their own erroneous 
ideas without examining the learned studies of the pious ancestors; 
keen on publicity, flirting with the notion of having shed the bonds 
of éaglid’’.+ Among these ‘‘modernists’”” mention must be made 
here of Ahmad Amin (1886-1954). 

H. A. R. Gibb says of Amin that he was the author “of a history 
of Islamic civilization..., notable as the first comprehensive 
attempt to introduce critical method into modern Muslim Arabic 
historiography” 2. N. Safran has pointed out, though, that “... the 
proximity of the tradition-bound family through much of his life 
caused his deviation from tradition to weigh on his conscience and 
acted as a brake on his complete ‘‘modernization’”’”’.* In his historical 
work Amin devotes his attention to the evolution of the tradition 
literature, in the first book Fagr al-Islam, in volume two of the 
second book Duha ’I-Islém and in volume two of the third book 
Zuhr al-Islam. Amin uses a moderate tone in his works. 

The influence he is alleged to have undergone from the Orien- 
talists is, indeed, easily discernible in his ideas as well as in his 
style. But in addition to Safran’s opinion it can be remarked that 
Amin has refrained from wording his views too apodictically, most 
probably for fear of hurting the feelings of his Muslim readers. 


1 E.g. Sibad, p. 6 and 12. 

2 EI 2, s.v. 

* Nadav Safran, Egypt in search of a political community, Cambridge 
Mass., 1961, p, 138. 
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He was conscious of the fact that the concept of formulating ideas 
on the tradition literature in the sweeping way the Orientalists 
had done would never be swallowed by the Muslim public. His 
doubts as to the authenticity of the /adith, however, are unmistak- 
able and are based mostly on the same arguments as set forth by 
Western scholars. 

Broaching the subject of the authenticity, which he considers 
from the point of view of legal authority as well as historical value, 
he says: ‘The mutawatiry traditions ...convey knowledge. Some 
people hold that there are no muiawdtir traditions; some count the 
tradition: man kadhaba ‘alayya etc. 1} to be one of them; some other 
people hold that there are no more than seven. As for the dhdd 
traditions, they are not mutawdatir. They do not convey knowledge 
according to most of the legists. It is, however, allowed (yagazu) 
to put them into practice, when they are probably sound” *. 

This general statement clearly reveals the vague, noncommittal 
style of the author. At the same time it contains some “inaccuracies” 
for which he was severely attacked by Mustafa as-Siba‘4, a scholar 
of whom mention has already been made. 

In the first place Siba‘l denies absolutely that there are no more 
than one or seven mutawatiy traditions. Without quoting sources 
he alleges that their number is much greater. Secondly, no scholar 
has ever placed the practice of @hdd traditions under the heading 
‘permissible’, i.e. indifferent (gaz). Siba‘i alludes to the five 
qualifications, al-ahkdm al-khamsa*®. Only people like fanatic 
Rafidites * have rejected the huggiya of the sunna altogether; the 
great mass of the Muslims, Siba‘i asserts, holds practising ahad 
traditions as obligatory, if they are proven sound. Some scholars ® 
profess that belzef in them is even compulsory; this means that 
to know them is equally as obligatory as to practise them. What 
then remains of the sunna, exclaims Siba‘i, when mutawdttr is 
alleged not to exist and observation of ahdd is but ‘‘permissible’’! 


1 See above p. 28 the second tradition and nt. 1. 

2 Fagr al-Islam, 7th impr. Cairo 1959, p. 218. 

3 Cf. EI 2, s.v. 

4 One of the names given to the Shi‘a, cf. EI 1, s.v. 

5 Among whom Ahmad b. Hanbal (d. 241/855), Harith b. Asad al-Muha- 
sibi (d. 243/857) and Husain b. ‘Ali al-Karabisi (d. 245/859). Cf. Subki, 
Tabaqai ash-Shafi‘iya, ed. al-Hilw and at-Tanahi, Cairo 1964, II, p. 126. 
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What then is its position among the sources of Islamic legislation! 
What then is the use of the sumna to the Muslims 1! 


This is a sample of Siba‘i’s style, relentlessly harping on the 
faults of his opponent, whose person is not even saved from his 
criticism. This is the style in which he wrote his 500 page work 
As-sunna wa-makanatuha fi't-tashri< al-Islami. During the last 
years of his life he was attached to the University of Damascus 
to teach Islamic law. The motives for writing this book are ex- 
plained by the author at length in the preface. 

Born in Syria, Siba‘] went to Cairo to study at al-Azhar Uni- 
versity. In 1939 he attended lectures of ‘Ali Hasan ‘Abd al-Qadir 
on the history of Islamic legislation. This scholar had studied in 
Germany and had gone back to Egypt with a German doctorate 
degree ? to teach at al-Azhar. He used Goldziher’s study on the 
hadith in Muhammedanische Studien, part two, as a textbook; 
he had translated the German text into Arabic and on the basis 
of this he taught the history of the sunna. He himself fully supported 
the ideas Goldziher had put forth in his book and he did not want 
to yield to any contrary argument from his audience. He considered 
Goldziher’s method as ‘‘...a scholarly method, which had never 
been applied in the Azhar up till now”. 

The students, among them Siba, sometimes protested against 
the ideas of the Orientalist as backed by their teacher but always 
in vain, until ‘Abd al-Qadir came to speak on Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, 
one of the most famous traditionists of his time (d. 124/742) 3. 
Zuhri, asserted Goldziher, had been compelled by the Umayyad 
Caliphs to invent traditions that suited their whims *. This remark 
made Siba‘l ask his teacher for the complete translation of Gold- 
ziher’s statements on this mdm. 

After an extensive study of the translated text Siba‘l read a 
paper in which he refuted 5 Goldziher’s view on Zuhri on the basis 
of the classical biographical works. He challenged his professor 


1 See Siba, p. 180, 271-272. 

2 It is strange that, although this information was corroborated by 
‘Abd al-Qadir himself, his dissertation is not listed in Jahvesverzeichnis der 
deutschen Hochschulschviften. 

3 For more details see EI 1, s.v. 

4 Muh. Stud., 1, p. 38. 

* See for this refutation Chapter 8 below. 
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‘Abd al-Qadir, who attented the lecture, to supply him with 
counter-arguments on the basis of Goldziher’s book. ‘Abd al-Qadir 
stood up and recanted his opinion of Goldziher in public. Afterwards 
professor and student decided to translate the entire second part 
of Muhammedanische Studien on the hadith and to write an exten- 
sive refutation of it. However, since Siba‘l was taken prisoner at 
the beginning of the second World War and lived seven years 
outside Egypt, nothing came of the project. 

In 1940 ‘Ali Hasan ‘Abd al-Qadir published his book Nazra 
‘amma fi ta@rikh al-figh al-Islami+. In this book some of Gold- 
ziher’s theories, mainly those regarding the unauthenticity of the 
hadith, are only briefly dealt with and equally briefly rejected. 
No real discussion was presented and no source material was quoted 
in this refutation 2. (Furthermore, this book contained many large 
portions of Muhammedanische Studien, pages on end, literally 
translated into Arabic without mention being made of the pro- 
venance). 

Then Siba‘i made up his mind to write a study, in which once 
and for all he would get even with all those, Muslims and non- 
Muslims, who had attacked the swnna. His plan took shape in his 
study As-sunna wa-makdnatuha fi ’t-tashri‘ al-Islami which he 
presented to al-Azhar University in 1949 to acquire the degree of 
ustadh. It was printed at last in 1961, some years after the publi- 
cation of a book that contained the most serious attacks on the 
sunna ever launched and which Siba‘% refuted in an extra chapter. 
Beside rebuttals of the theories propounded by Muhammad Tawfigq 
Sidqi ® and Ahmad Amin he stormed at Goldziher and Mahmid 
Abti Rayya, of whom mention will be made later in this chapter. 
Siba‘1’s book is written from a purely orthodox point of view and 
it is because of this that it enjoys a high reputation among the 
shaikhs of al-Azhar; in the opinion of some of them, it is the most 
erudite and elaborate publication on the subject 4. 


1 Second impr., Cairo 1956, 3rd impr. C. 1965. 

2 Cf. ‘Abd al-Qadir, p. 126-131 of the second impr. On the basis of infor- 
mation obtained from the author, it should be noted here that the impressions 
of this book do not differ from each other, but in minor details. 

8 See p. 25 f. above. 

4 Only Siba‘t’s ideas of the Kharigites and their position vis a vis the 
tradition have not found general recognition in the eyes of the Azharites. 
Sibad, p. 96 ff.; Islamic Studies, I, no. 2, p. 20; As-sunna qgabla 't-tadwin, 
p. 205 f. 
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Besides Amin another liberal intellectual who has expressed 
doubts regarding the historical authenticity of the hadith and who 
should be dealt with here was Muhammad Husain Haikal (1889- 
1956). Just like Amin he introduced Western critical methods into 
fields of Islamic learning. In 1935 he published his book on the 
life of the Prophet, Hayat Muhammad. 

Charles Smith, who devoted his doctoral thesis (Ann Arbor 1968) 
to this author, reached the conclusion that “... Haikal wrote his 
biography of Muhammad in large part as a means of gaining political 
support for the Liberal Constitutionalist Party against the regime 
of Isma‘il Sidqi. The use of Islam as a political weapon by the 
L C Party had begun in the late 1920’s when the Party attempted 
to change its image of being against religion after the furor over 
Taha Husain’s Fi ’sh-shi‘y al-gahilt. With the biography of the 
Prophet Haikal challenged the Wafd as well as other political 
opponents to call him or his party atheistic” }. 

Haikal has tried in his book? to depict the Prophet as much 
a human being as possible; he stripped his figure of everything that 
verged on the miraculous which he sought to clarify mostly with 
explanations taken from modern disciplines such as psychology. 
On the one hand he quoted works by Orientalists on this subject 
to emphasize the modern critical approach of his book, on the other 
hand he refuted many theories set forth in their works to emphasize 
the fact that Islam did not need help from Orientalism and could 
very well practise historical studies on its own. 

As source material Haikal used the Qur’an. He did not pay 
much attention to works on siva (biography of the Prophet) or 
hadith. He rejected the adage that historiography could only be 
based on research into the classical source material. It is no wonder 
that he received many reactions from orthodox circles. In the 
preface to the second impression he says: “In reply (to these 
reactions) I need only point out that I have used the new critical 
method in this study and that I have written in the style of this 
time. Critical historiography was not permissible in the (days of 
the) old, classical sources to such an extent as it is today; most of 
the old books were written for religious and devotional purposes”. 


1 For different views on Haikal, see Safran, p. 169-174; Baber Johansen, 
Muhammad Husain Haikal. Europa und dev Orient im Weltbild eines adgyp- 
tischen Libevalen, Beirut 1967, p. 143 ff., 166 f. 

* Cf. GAL, S. III, p. 208 f. 
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One reason Haikal gives for not accepting at random what is 
mentioned in siva and hadith literature is that these books show 
such vast factual differences. Descriptions of miracles, for example, 
hardly occur in the oldest texts (e.g. Ibn Hisham’s Siva), whereas 
the more recent texts abound with them (e.g. Abit ’l-Fida’’s 
Mukhtasar tavikh al-bashar) 1. Another reason for not accepting 
the hadith literature haphazardly is its belated registration in 
writing. Haikal employs only one criterion in judging a hadith. 
This criterion is itself a tradition 2 on the authority of the Prophet. 
It runs as follows: ‘“‘After my death you will split up into different 
opinions. When something reaches you that I am alleged to have 
said, compare it with the Qur’an; when it corresponds with the 
Book, it is from me; that which is at variance with it is not from 
me 3”, 

It was especially Haikal’s rational treatment of the miracles 
the Prophet was alleged to have worked that met with reactions 
from orthodox circles. In a booklet under the title Nagd kitab 
hayat Muhammad (Cairo 1935), the author ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali 
an-Nagdi al-Oasimi studied the miracles anew and passed judgment 
on them: he declared them one by one historically authentic ¢. 


The theories of Ahmad Amin and Muhammad Husain Haikal 
on the hadith, as described here, formed minor parts in studies of 
much larger scope than the tradition alone. The author who, in 
recent years, has devoted a whole book to the tradition literature 
alone is the above-mentioned Mahmiid Abt Rayya. He is the writer 
whose ideas upset Siba‘ to such an extent that it forced the latter 
to seek refuge in a veritable cannonade of abuse. The title of Abu 
Rayya’s book is Adwd? ‘ala ’s-sunna al-Muhammadiya *. 

During the first centuries of Islam some heterodox theologians 
of the Mu‘tazila and the Shi‘a tried to undermine the position of 


1 The Prophet’s biography, ed. J. Gagnier, Oxford 1723, e.g. p. 2f.; cf. 
Tor Andrae, Die Person Muhammads in Lehre und Glauben seiner Gemeinde, 
Stockholm 1918, p. 57-60. 

2 See how Shafi calls it weak in his Risdla, ed. Shakir, p. 223 f. Cf. 
Sibad, p. 96 f. 

8 Haikal, Hayat Muhammad, second impr., Cairo 1354, p. 46-50. 

4 In chapter 11 on medical and strange traditions some of the miracles 
will be mooted. 

5’ Cairo 1958; second enlarged impr., Tyre 1964. The author already 
wrote about his intention to publish a book on this subject in issue no. 633 
of the periodical av-Risala (August 20, 1945). 
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the tradition literature by drawing attention to its unreliability 1. 
They recorded their ideas in numerous books and some of these 
ideas stuck in the minds of orthodox traditionists who incorporated 
them in their own works. Many orthodox scholars also had some 
heterodox ideas of their own. The result was that nearly all the 
Sunnite books that treated one or more branches of the science of 
tradition contained heterodox theories or thoughts which, taken 
literally, could be used in attacking the position of the hadith in 
orthodox Islam. 

Mahmiid Abt Rayya collected all this material from heterodox 
as well as orthodox sources to support his theory that the majority 
of traditions, compiled into the six canonical books and other 
highly esteemed collections, did not represent the words and deeds 
of the Prophet, but were forgeries of his contemporaries and later 
generations. Abii Rayya adduced many arguments which he some- 
times took from modern disciplines as well; the result was a book 
(Cairo 1958) which, taken at its face value, tore the tradition 
literature to pieces. It is therefore hardly remarkable that this 
book has given vent to a storm of indignation among orthodox 
theologians. A torrent of refutations was published. Some of 
these only contained criticism of one chapter in Abti Rayya’s 
book, which had inflamed the minds of the ‘ulama? to sheer frenzy: 
his chapter on the Companion Abii Huraira. The discussion—if 
one may call criticism which is based on abuse and denunciation 
a discussion—on this subject will be dealt with in chapter VII. 

A list is given here of the most important books, written against 
the Adwa’, roughly arranged in chronological order of publication. 

I. In the Magallat al-Azhar a refutation in instalments was 
published by Muhammad Muhammad Abti Shuhba, who is a 
professor in the faculty of usa ad-din (principles of the religion) 
at al-Azhar. The author broke off his criticism, without mentioning 
a reason for doing so, when he had reached page 130 of Abii Rayya’s 
book. (Mag. al-Azh., Vol. XXX, passim). 

II. Another professor of the above-mentioned faculty, Muham- 
mad Muhammad as-Samahi, wrote Aba Huraira fi ’l-mizan, Cairo 


1 The Mu‘tazila tried to undermine it, because many traditions on the 
authority of the Prophet were not compatible with their ideas (e.g. traditions 
with anthropomorphisms). The Shi‘a accept only traditions transmitted 
along chains of Shi‘ite imams or their relatives. 
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1958. As the title indicates, it deals with the chapter on Abii 
Huraira only. 

IIT. Under the title Difa‘ ‘an al-hadith an-nabawi wa-tafnid 
shubahait khustimih, a collection of essays was published (Cairo 
1958), written by some prominent theologians among whom were 
also a few non-Egyptians. (Mustafa ’s-Siba1, Sulaiman an-Nadawi, 
Muhibb ad-Din al-Khatib a.o.) Most essays were written in an 
abusive style and as a scholarly effort it is inferior to all other 
refutations. Abi: Rayya’s book is invariably referred to as ‘‘al-Ritab 
al-khabith” {the dirty book). 

IV. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq Hamza, professor of theology in Mecca, 
wrote a book called Zulumat Abi Rayya imam adwda> as-sunna 
(sic) al-Muhammadiya, Cairo 1959. According to the preface he 
wrote this book while in hospital; therefore he could not consult the 
sources which, indeed, is obvious. Most of his counter-arguments 
are general, admonishing statements, taken from the Qur’an and 
Arabic poetry. 

V. A second Meccan scholar, ‘Abd ar-Rahman b. Yahya al- 
Mu(‘allimi al-Yamani, published a refutation called Al-anwar al- 
kashifa li-ma fi kitadb adwa@ ‘ald ’s-sunna min az-zalal wa ’t-tadlil 
wa ‘l-mugdzafa, Cairo 1959. 

VI. Mustafa ’s-Siba‘I’s book As-sunna wa-makanatuhd etc., Cairo 
1961. It is considered by many orthodox theologians to be the best 
study on the subject of sumna and hadith but for its scathing 
criticism of “modernists”. He sometimes used such vile, insulting 
language, especially in the case of Abi Rayya, that Bint ash- 
Shati’ felt compelled to make a remark about it in the newspaper 
al-Ahram (July 28, 1961): “One would do better to throw arguments 
than filth” 4 

VII. Muhammad ‘Aggag al-Khatib wrote a booklet under the 
title Abu Huraira, rdwiyat al-Islam, Cairo 1962. The author is 
attached to the faculty of law at Cairo University. 

VIII. By the same author is the extensive study As-sunna gabla 
‘t-tadwin, Cairo 1963, an elaborate, comprehensive study of the 
hadith, with an excellent bibliography. 

IX. The latter’s teacher also, Muhammad Abit Zahra, professor 
of Islamic law at Cairo University, attacked Abii Rayya in various 
writings. 


1 Cf. a review in Magallat al-Azhar, X XXIII, 1961-’2, p. 124 f. 
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From this list of publications it becomes evident how one book 
can raise dust. The underlying motives that brought the author, 
Abii Rayya, to publish a book like this, may become clear from 
the following information which the present writer acquired 
through some personal interviews with him. 


As a young man, Mahmiid Abi Rayya already felt an infinite 
admiration for Muhammad ‘Abduh and Muhammad Rashid Rida. 
He was a pupil in the Madrasat ad-da‘wa wa ’l-rshad, the Muslim 
missionary institution that Rida had founded ?. He also followed 
courses at a theological high school in the country. What struck 
him most in the ideas of ‘Abduh and Rida was their rejection of 
taglid, especially the taglid of the madhahib. Abii Rayya was inte- 
rested in doing research without having to bow automatically to 
the theories of older scholars. The frozen passivity (gumdd) of the 
present-day scholars and their total lack of imagination or inspi- 
ration filled him with disgust. To break through the barrier of the 
pernicious ¢aglid, which to him was the cause of all this, became 
his main objective. 

After having devoted the first part of his life to Arabic belles- 
lettyes, he came across several prophetic traditions on the authority 
of Abii Huraira, the interpretation of which baffled him. He was 
at a loss, whether to pretend never to have read them or to plunge 
into the matter more deeply. One of these traditions ran as follows: 
“When the devil hears the call to the prayer ritual, he flees, fart- 
ing’ 2, Abi Rayya was under the impression that the Prophet 
never could have uttered such vulgar trivialities. He became 
intrigued by the figure Abii Huraira and through him by the 
tradition literature as a whole. After having devoted some time 
to it, he came to the provisional conclusion that the entire tradition 
literature should be submitted anew to an exhaustive examination 
as to its textual reliability. What struck him most was that the 
Sayings, attributed to the Prophet, lacked the florid rhetoric he so 
often had encountered in the writings of later, utterly undistin- 
guished authors. 

It further appeared to Abii Rayya that the ‘wdama? of al-Azhar, 
at least during the last centuries, had not studied the tradition 


1 Cf. Mandar, XIV, p. 785 fi.; this gives information as to objectives, 
organization etc. See also MW, I, p. 349 f.; Adams, p. 196 ff. 
2 Passim in all collections with various (irrelevant) readings. 
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literature as such but only in connection with the four madhahib. 
And the taglid that had to be observed in law studies was, as has 
been pointed out, particularly repulsive to this follower of ‘Abduh 
and Rida. ‘‘The rules of figh that can be distilled from a tradition 
occupy the ‘wamda? more than the tradition itself! As if there 
weren't enough lawbooks yet!’’, Abti Rayya is fond of saying. 
“Never do they question the authenticity of a saying attributed 
to the Prophet; they blindly follow the 2gma‘ of the early centuries. 
They only quibble over minute, totally uninteresting futilities of 
a law which has long lost its importance for modern, twentieth 
century Muslims.”’ 

Then, in 1958, Mahmiid Abii Rayya published his book, dedicated 
solely to the study of the hadith. It will appear that the author is 
full of pretensions which he does not live up to. His critical approach 
is not free from deceit. Sometimes he even distorts or falsifies texts. 
But some of his theories, no matter how miserably he has sub- 
stantiated them at times, are very well tenable when formulated 
in a different context. And he corroborated many other ideas so 
well that refutation was hardly feasible. 

All the same, he has not succeeded in breaking through the 
taglid of his adversaries, the conservative ‘ulama’. The position of 
the sunna has not been damaged, or endangered even. The ‘ulama? 
hold their ground. And the response Abi Rayya got was scant, 
though a personality like Taha Husain has made some favourable 
comments }. 

One may ask whether Abii Rayya was influenced by the theories 
propounded by Orientalists. He professed to the present writer 
not to know any language but Arabic. As Goldziher’s Muhamme- 
danische Studien has not been translated 2 into Arabic and as his 
Vorlesungen, which is available in an Arabic version, does not give 
much material on the matter—only a brief outline—one is justified 
in supposing that the author is hardly informed about Goldziher’s 
theories, if at all. He professed never to have heard names of other 
Orientalists, who have done research in the hadith. 

Abti Rayya does not deny the supreme value of a sound hadith. 
If only the eloquent sayings of the Prophet, without distortions or 
alterations, would be available in unimpugnable editions! His 
examination of the six canonical books, however, has led him to 


1 See the Egyptian newspaper al-Gumhiriya of November 25, 1958. 
2 Only a brief outline of it is available in ‘Abd al-Qadir, p. 126-131. 
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believe that a great many traditions are spurious. He regrets that 
the traditionists have not changed their standards of criticism 
through the ages: zsndd criticism, nearly the only critical approach 
towards the traditions, is still practised now in exactly the same 
way as in the Middle Ages. The traditionists have paid far too little 
attention to textual criticism, viz. criticism of the mains: whether 
they were actually feasible or not, was not even a valid criterion. 
“Whereas tsndd criticism,” fulminates Abt’ Rayya, “was cooked 
so long that it burnt!” 4. 

Before Abi Rayya in his conclusion comes to speak about the 
authenticity in general and the ensuing implications as to legal 
authority, he devoted hundreds of pages to those problems which 
always feature in the discussions. (In the next chapters they will 
be dealt with thoroughly). From this conclusion it appears that 
the author, in spite of his vilifying attacks on the hadith, has not 
formulated an opinion, which differs essentially from that of Rida, 
given on page 22f. Abii Rayya rejects the ¢gmd‘ of former gene- 
rations in regard to the soundness of the compilations of Bukhari 
and Muslim. What are presented in these collections as the Prophet’s 
own words are for a large part forgeries. Ahdd traditions may not 
be imposed on the Muslim community as an everlasting duty, if 
they have not been put into practice by the oldest Islamic gener- 
ations. Abii Rayya has opened the gate of igtihdd widely; all 
traditions which have not come down to us, incorporated in a 
general practice, are liable to independent judgment. 

Essential differences between the opinions of Rida and Abit 
Rayya seem to exist in their views on Abi Huraira, although the 
gap between the two authors is not as wide in reality. Abii Rayya’s 
harsh tone is caused by his a priori judgment, whereas Rida could 
afford to reason in a moderate tone, as he was hardly ever attacked 
on matters of tradition. Rida’s words sometimes convey a groping, 
as it were, after the solution of a problem. When he has found it 
to his satisfaction and is attacked on his findings afterwards, he 
may become as impatiently harsh in his style and as seemingly 
prejudiced as Abt Rayya ?. 


Finally, to conclude the general discussion on the authenticity, 


1 Adwa’, p. 4-6. All quotations from this book refer to the first impression. 
* Cf. below chapter 10 on the isv@%iliyat. This problem vexed Rida so, 
that he lost his temper with his opponent; his tone became rougher with time. 
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an account is given of the opinions formulated by two orthodox 
scholars, Mustafa as-Siba‘_i and ‘Abbas Mutawalli Hamada. The 
latter is attached as teacher to the faculty of law at Cairo Univer- 
sity. In 1965 he published a book under the title As-sunna an- 
nabawiya wa-makanatuha fi ’t-tashri‘, to which Muhammad Abi 
Zahra, professor of Islamic law at the same University, added a 
preface. 

The tradition as such is not treated in Hamada’s book; it exclu- 
sively deals with the position of the swnna as second root after the 
Our’an among the roots (usd) of the Islamic canonical law. Most 
of the arguments presented by the author to sustain this position 
are the same as given in all the treatises on this subject since the 
time of ash-Shafi. The substance of these arguments is that at 
first it should be proven that God has ordered men to obey His 
Messenger. Many verses of the Qur’a4n can corroborate this, e.g.: 
We sent not ever any Messenger, but that he should be obeyed, by 
the leave of God (Stra 4, 64, cf. 6, 48). This implies that everything 
preached by the Messenger should unquestionably be taken as the 
truth. 

In the second place it is propounded that the Messenger clarifies 
the divine revelation. God has sent down the Qur’an and the 
“jikma’’, i.e. wisdom, on His Messenger (e.g. Siira 2, 129, I5I). 
The word hzkma is interpreted as sunna in some exegetical works: 
in others, the interpretations, deeper knowledge of, and insight into 
the faith, occur, but these are rejected by ash-Shafi_, among 
others 1. 

God’s order to His Messenger to elucidate the Qur’dn to men 
appears clearly from the verse: We have sent down to thee the 
Remembrance, that thou mayest make clear to mankind, what 
was sent down to them; and so haply they will reflect (Siira 16, 44). 
There are other verses of similar purport. The Arabic word for 
Remembrance is d/tky and, in contrast to the exegesis of classical 
commentators, it is interpreted as the sunna of the Prophet 2. 

Siba elaborates somewhat on this. He interprets the word 
dhtky as it occurs in another verse: It is We, who have sent down 


1 Cf. Kitab al-umm, Bilaq 1321-’5, VII, p. 251. Compare to this how 
Rashid Rida has explained hikma (see p. 27 above). Cf. Goldziher, ZDMG, 
LXI, p. 869 ff. 

2 Compare this to what Rida had to say on this, p. 31 above. See Hamada, 
Pp. 33-122. 
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the Remembrance and We watch over it (Stra 15, 9g), as: the 
shar‘, the totality of God’s revealed commandments, disclosed to 
men by Muhammad through Qur’4n and sunna. The classical 
commentator Baidawi, however, interpreted dhzkr in this context 
as solely: the Qur’an 1}. Siba‘—i quotes another verse in which the 
word dhkr occurs: Question the people of the Remembrance, if 
it should be that you do not know (Stira 16, 43). Here he alleges 
that dhiky indicates a concept which is broader than solely the 
Qur’an or solely the sunna. Baidawi, in turn, proposes to read in 
ahl adh-diikr in this context: the people of the Book, ahl al-kitab, 
or rather the religious authorities of Judaism and Christianity 2. 
It may appear from this that orthodox Muslim scholars of the 
present day sometimes discard the formulae as put forth in the 
heyday of Islamic dogmatism and offer new formulae or inter- 
pretations for the old concepts. 

After it has been formally established then that the sunna is 
indispensable as the guiding principle in all human activities, if 
the Qur’dn does not provide the decisive answers, automatically 
the vehicle that has brought the swnna to men, viz. the oral 
transmission of hadiths and the eventual registration in writing 
afterwards should be accepted as infallible. Infallible also, because 
the tradition material had been submitted to a severe scrutiny 
concerning its authenticity. The scholars of the ‘lm al-hadith have 
succeeded in purifying the tradition of all spurious and inaccurate 
elements by their highly advanced technique of tsudd criticism 
and the other criteria ® they applied. Each tradition that had been 
submitted to these various examinations and that had subsequently 
been proven to be not entirely sound, was automatically rejected. 
All traditions judged to be sound after this rigorous scrutiny are 
considered as the perfect rendering of the prophetic sunna, some- 
times to the letter, always however, to the sense. Practically all 
traditions that occur in Bukhari and Muslim and, in a smaller 
percentage, in the four other canonical collections are sound. 

A sound tradition—in other words, the exact rendering of a 
saying, deed or approval of the Prophet—must be put into practice 
by the whole community, even if, having only one or a few isndds 


1 Ed. Fleischer, I, p. 498, line 7 and 15. 

2 J, p. 515, line 22. Siba‘, p. 169. 

3 Formally main criticism has always been practised, be it on narrower 
scale, according to orthodox theologians. Cf. chapter 11. 
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(ahad), it conveys a probability (zanmm), not a certainty (yaqin). 

Sound traditions, further, which contain historical events or 
offer descriptions of persons or situations, must be accepted as 
historically genuine. 

In the third place, all sound traditions that contain descriptions 
of events which will take place in the future, even those that deal 
with the world to come, have got to be believed; at the same time 
it is not allowed to question the provenance of Muhammad’s 
knowledge. For it was for him alone that God sometimes raised 
a tip of the veil that covered the World of the Hidden. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE TADWIN 


In the conclusion of his postscript 1 on Sidqi’s Al-Islam huwa 
L-Our’?an wahdahu, Muhammad Rashid Rida referred to the difficult 
problem of the tadwin, the registration of the hadith in written 
compilations after almost one century of virtually only oral trans- 
mission had elapsed. Furthermore, as he pointed out, it took another 
century and a half before the collectors of hadith had developed 
that ultimately critical method in sorting out the sound from the 
weak and fabricated ones, a method which appeared so necessary. 
Rida invited the scholars of his time to study the problem of the 
tadwin and he put his periodical at their disposal to publish their 
findings. Already in the next year (Vol. X) of the Mandar Rida 
published an article At-tadwin ft ’l-Islam, written by Rafiq Bey 
al-‘Azm. He was a Syrian who, for political reasons, had had to 
flee his country and had gone to live in Egypt. 

It appears from the introduction to this article that the author 
desired to clear up the problems regarding the tadwin, as he had 
observed that many people held erroneous views on the matter. 
It is probable that he, by doing so, accepted Rida’s invitation. 

Rafiq al-‘Azm does not plunge deeply into the subject. He con- 
tends that some scholars, among whom he undoubtedly reckons 
Sidqi, have caused damage to several scholarly disciplines by 
divulging inaccurate and unscholarly opinions. Among these 
disciplines is the ‘tlm al-hadith. One of the main reasons that the 
written sources of these disciplines are so full of distortion (¢ahrif) 
and alteration (¢abdil) must be found in the belated registration 
in writing, they assert, and Rafiq al-‘Azm replies to this with the 
following arguments. 

In the first place it can be established from numerous examples 
that an excellent memory is inherent in the Arab character. 
This memory is a valid guarantee for almost flawless oral trans- 
mission during the first two centuries after the Prophet’s death. 
Moreover, al-‘Azm asserts, most of the Arabs of that time were 


1 Mandar, IX, p. 930. 
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illiterate. It is a well-known fact that the powers of memory in 
an illiterate person are nearly always highly developed, much 
more so than in someone who is able to help his memory by 
writing information down }. 

Apart from this it can be established, that quite a lot of material 
had already been written down during the first two centuries of 
Islam. Even before the advent of Islam writing was practised in 
the Arabian Peninsula: the seven mu‘allagat, i.e. pre-Islamic odes, 
were written down on pieces of textile and suspended on the 
Ka‘ba 2. During the life of Muhammad the Qur’anic revelations 
were noted down on anything that suited that purpose. And some 
Companions registered many of the Prophet’s sayings in scripts, 
the so-called saha’:f?. Muhammad had permitted the writing down 
of other matters apart from the Qur’an, as appears from the 
following traditions. 

1. In Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s Gadmi‘ baydn al-“ilm wa-fadlihi the 
Prophet said, according to a tradition on the authority of Anas 
b. Malik: “Commit knowledge to writing’, (gayyidi ’l-“alm bi 
‘l-kitab) *. 

2. When ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr asked him: “Shall I write down 
everything I hear from you?’’, the Prophet said: “Yes, everything, 
...I do not speak but the truth” >. 

3. On the authority of Abi Huraira; when Mecca had been 
conquered, the Prophet delivered a khutba, i.e. sermon, A man 
from the Yaman got up and asked whether it might be written 
down. The Prophet said: “Write it down for Abi Shah” ®, 

Then Rafiq al-‘Azm mentions six traditions more; on the basis 
of all these he asserts that writing down hadith was not forbidden. 
The author does not find it strange, that none of these sah@ if and 
other early collections have come down to us. He argues that they 
were used by later collectors and subsequently incorporated? in 


1 See also Mandy, XIX, p. 38. 

2 Cf. R. Blachére, Histoive de la litiévaiuve avabe, I, Paris 1952, p. 144 ff. 

8 See for a fairly complete list of the sak@if Goldziher, Muh. Stud., 11, 
p. 9 ff. This list is quoted from by Subhi ’s-Salih, e.g. p. 24. 

4 Gami‘, Cairo 1346, I, p. 72. 

5 GamiS, I, p. 71. 

6 Passim. E.g. Bukhari, lugqta b. 7. 

7 Cf. As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 349 f., note 6. Here a complete enume- 
ration is given how one of the most famous saha@7if has been incorporated 
in later collections. 
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their compilations. After this the scripts had no value anymore 
and were lost }. 


Muhammad Rashid Rida added a long postscript to this article. 
The only issue he exercised criticism on was the author’s treatment 
of the traditions. Al-‘Azm had only made mention of those tradi- 
tions in which writing Aadith down was permitted. In turn, Rida 
cited all traditions in which the Prophet had forbidden it. After 
this he commented on all of them. 

All traditions in which writing was permitted were either weak 
or referred to one special case in which the Prophet had permitted 
it to one individual. The first hadith al-‘Azm quoted (gayyida 
l-‘“alm bi ’l-kitdb) was weak, because of one or more transmitters. 
The second (shall I write down everything...) also met with 
criticism from Rida. It has two tsmdds. He quoted Ahmad b. 
Hanbal who said that one of these tsndds: ‘Amr b. Shu‘aib, on the 
authority of his father, on the authority of his grandfather (= ‘Abd 
Allah b. ‘Amr) 2 may be used or may be discarded; it cannot be 
considered as a hugga, a definite argument °. The second isndd by 
which this tradition goes is also not free of blemishes. Al-‘Azm’s 
third tradition is sound, but is only valid in the special case of 
Abii Shah. 

Of the traditions in which Muhammad forbade, c.q. disapproved 
of writing, by far the soundest is the one on the authority of Abi 
Sa‘id al-Khudri: ““Do not write down anything from me except the 
Our’an. He who has noted down anything from me apart from 
the Qur’an, must erase it’ 4. Rida tried to interpret this tradition 


st 


1 Al-tadwin fi ’l-Islim, in: Mandr, X, p. 743-752. Published separately in 
Magmi‘at athar Rafiq Bey al-‘Azm, edited by ‘Uthman al-‘Azm, Cairo 1344, 
part 2, p. 2-II. 

2 Cf. the opinion Schacht holds on “family isudds’’, in Ovigins, p. 170. 

3 Cf. Ibn Qutaiba’s Ta>°wil mukhialif al-hadith, Cairo 1326, p. 93. It is 
asserted here, that this zsma@d is weak, because it went back to a sahifa. 

4 E.g. Muslim, zukd 72. Muhammad ‘Aggag al-Khatib considers this 
tradition sound because Muslim found it so, in spite of the fact that Bukhari 
held it to be without huggiya, as he alleged it to be mawgif (a tradition that 
tells something of a Companion, but nothing of the Prophet). Cf. Fath al-bavi, 
by Ibn Hagar, Cairo 1959, I, p. 218. Al-Khatib has found corroboration for 
his view in another tradition on the authority of Abii Sa‘id, quoted in Khatib 
al-Baghdadi’s Tagyid al-“lm, ed. Yusuf al-‘Ishsh, Damascus 1949, p. 32, 
which says: “‘I asked the Prophet permission to write the tradition down, 
but he refused to give it.’’ Cf. As-sunna qabla ’it-tadwin, p. 306 and note 1. 
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and the tradition: ‘Write it down for Abi Shah” in such a way 
that the seeming contradiction was lifted. He collected the following 
arguments. 

The order to write down the Rhutba for Abti Shah after the 
conquest of Mecca was given as a special favour to Abt Shah. 
The Prophet had ordered his followers to make his sermon known 
to all people who were not present at that time. Abti Shah might 
have taken this task seriously, but might have been hampered 
at the same time by a bad memory. In the second place, it is 
possible to interpret Abti Sa‘id’s tradition in such a way that 
recording hadith was only forbidden to those people who wanted 
to preserve the script forever. On the other hand, one can read from 
this hadith that people who wanted to write down traditions to 
keep them temporarily in writing in order to learn them by heart 
properly, were allowed to do so, on the condition that they would 
erase them after having memorized them. In Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s 
Gami* bayan al-ilm a list of data is given which support this. 
There it is told that Zaid b. Thabit, Ibn Mas‘id and ‘Ali actually 
erased their scripts. And Malik b. Anas related: ‘‘“He who wrote 
down something did so in order to memorize it; when he knew it 
by heart, he wiped it out” 1. 

Rida continued by suggesting the application of the doctrine 
of naskh, i.e. abrogation of one text by another 2, to the two contra- 
dictory traditions. Then it had to be determined which saying 
was the later of the two, the later being in the position to abrogate 
the earlier. In this case this was not difficult: the tradition in 
which writing was forbidden had to be of a later date than the one 
in which it was permitted. Two reasons could be given for this. 
It appeared in the first place that the great majority of the Com- 
panions had refrained from writing even after the death of the 
Prophet. In the second place, no registration in writing could have 
taken place immediately after Muhammad’s death, otherwise the 
bulk of hadith would have come down to us mutawatir. This, indeed, 
was not the case. 

All data that Sahdbis burnt their saha@ if pointed to the fact 
that they had actually only written traditions down to serve as an 
aid in memorizing, Rida asserted. To this he added the consider- 


1 Gami<‘, I, p. 63 f. 
2 Cf. EI 1, s.v. Koran, Generally applied to Quranic verses, later also 
used on hadiths. 
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ation that the greatest Companions had more than once shown 
reserve, prudence, even aversion, in regard to transmitting tra- 
ditions. Taking all these facts together, he was inclined to think 
that the Companions had not wanted to give the hadith universal, 
ever-lasting, divine authority ! like the Qur’an. If the Companions 
had understood from the Prophet’s directions that he wished 
to grant the hadith (as the reflection of his sunna) this position, 
they would have received orders to preserve it in writing. They 
would have collected and compiled it into a written corpus, 
just as happened with the Qur’4n. They would have sent copies 
to their representatives in the provinces. They would not have 
restricted themselves to the Qur’an and the actual practice of the 
Muslim community, nor would they have transmitted traditions 
exclusively orally 2. 


A pupil of Muhammad Rashid Rida’s, Muhammad ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Khili, wrote a treatise on the tradition, which he published in 
the Mandar some years later. Afterwards he had it printed sepa- 
rately *. He propounded another solution for the “forbidding and 
permitting” traditions than his teacher had given. He also was 
inclined to apply the doctrine of naskh to the two genres of tradi- 
tions. He, however, considered the hadiths in which writing was 
permitted to be of later date than those in which it was forbidden; 
in other words, the former abrogated the latter. He set forth the 
following arguments. 

At first the Prophet had forbidden the recording of his sayings 
in writing for fear of confusion with the registered Our’anic verses 4. 
The Muslims had not yet grown used to the eloquent and grandiose 
style of the Holy Book. Only after a certain lapse of time did they 
become so familiar with the Qur’an, and illiteracy was reduced to 
such an extent that the Prophet deemed it fitting to allow the 


1“... having universal, ever-lasting, divine authority” is the translation 
of the Arabic words: “‘din ‘amm da im.”’ For the interpretation of din, see 
EI 2, s.v. 

2 Mandar X, p. 752-768. 

3 Under the title Miftah as-sunna aw ta>vikh funiin al-hadith, second impr., 
Cairo 1928. 

4 Aba Zahw contends that with this the confusion is meant that might 
occur, when Qur?’an and tradition are registered together in one sahifa. See 
his book Al-hadith wa 'l-muhaddithtin, Cairo 1958, p. 124. See also As-sunna 
qabla ’i-tadwin, p. 307 f. 
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writing down of extra-Qur’anic texts also. This opinion is shared 
by later scholars, among them Muhammad Muhammad Abi Zahw 1. 

Abu Zahw is attached to the faculty of usa ad-din at al-Azhar. 
He maintains the above-mentioned theory by pointing out that 
through this the wisdom of the Prophet actually becomes clear. 
If the Muslims had noted down everything prematurely they 
would have trusted the written records too much. And that 
in a time when the art of writing was not yet commonly practised. 
At the same time they would have failed to develop their marvellous 
innate memories. 

The same author also expresses his views in regard to the recon- 
ciliation between the two genres of traditions. Before introducing 
the method of waskA into the discussion, he emphasizes the fact 
that the Prophet may have forbidden the writing down of traditions 
at the same tume as Qur’anic verses were in the process of being 
revealed, this for fear of confusion between the two. He, however, 
may have allowed it at times when there were no Qur’anic reve- 
lations. Then Abii Zahw quotes the tradition: When the Prophet 
was in great pain (during his final illness), he said: “Bring me 
writing material in order that I may write a note (A7tdb), so that 
you will not go astray when I shall have passed away” ?. This 
clearly indicates, argues Abii Zahw, that the permission to write 
must have abrogated the ban. As for the tradition in which Abi 
Huraira asserts that he transmitted more hadiths than anyone 
except ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, “... who wrote the tradition 
down, whereas I (Abi Huraira) did not’, it has a variant 3 in which 
‘Abd Allah asked the Prophet permission to write and it was 
granted ¢. 

Ahmad Amin stressed another point concerning the belated 
registration. During the entire first century of the Higra no Caliph 
had deemed it necessary to award the tradition an official place 5; 
they did not order the collection and registration of the traditions 


1 Miftah as-sunna, p. 16f.; As-sunna gabla ’t-tadwin, p. 306f.; Abi 
Zahw, p. 122. 

2 Passim. E.g. Bukhari, gzhad 176. Incidentally, ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
did not permit the Prophet to exert himself too much and advised against it. 

° E.g. Musnad of Ahmad b. Hanbal, Cairo 1313, II, p. 403. 

4 Abt Zahw, p. 122-125. 

® Mark the resemblance of these words to Rida’s: ‘‘... the Companions 
had not wanted to consider the hadith as having universal, everlasting, 
divine authority.’’ See p. 51 above. 
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to be sent to the different parts of the Islamic empire, as they had 
done with the Qur’an. They probably recognized the extreme 
difficulty cf such a task, as the number of Sakdbis amounted to 
some 114,000 souls at the death of the Prophet, each (sic) of whom 
had preserved one, two or more traditions from him. How could 
this project have been successful, reflected Amin, considering that 
every Companion would have had to cite from memory everything 
he had heard and seen from Muhammad during the twenty-three 
years of his prophethood, apart from the fact that they were living 
all over the empire. Ahmad Amin asserted that because of this strain 
cn their memories the Companions and the following generations 
started to make traditions up for their own benefit 1. 


Abii Rayya has also supported his premise that the tradition 
literature is unreliable in its present textual recording by empha- 
sizing the belated registration. The first centuries cf virtually only 
oral transmission have caused considerable damage to the material, 
he contends. He has something to say on the saha’zf. The famous 
as-Sddiga of ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr is worthless in his eyes, considering 
what has been said about it in the old texts. For example, Ibn 
Qutaiba mentions a report in which a certain Mughira does not 
give two fils for the Sadiqa *. 

Furthermore, Abi Rayya points out that the zmam Ibn Shihab 
az-Zuhri had to be compelled by the Umayyads to write the 
traditions down because he disapproved of it. The author quotes 
Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr: “We disapproved’, said Zuhri, “‘of writing 
knowledge down, until these Princes forced us to do so. After that 
we no longer saw any reason to forbid the Muslims to do so’ 3. 

The conservative scholars of the present day reject Abii Rayya’s 
opinion. They consider the oral transmission, based on the excellent 
Arab memory, and the partial registration during the first centu- 
ries, both of which eventually resulted in the splendid collections 
of Bukhari and Muslim, as an almost unimpeachable method for 
the preservation of this sacred material. It is virtually the same 
opinion as has been expressed by Rafiq al-‘Azm. The authority 
the traditionists of the third till the ninth century Higra have in 


1 Fagy al-Islam, p. 221 and p. 21of. 

2 Ibn Qutaiba, Tawi, p. 93. 

3 See Gami‘, p. 77. This tradition figures in severely critical remarks 
Siba‘i has devoted to Goldziher’s use of it; see chapter 8 below. 
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the eyes of present-day ‘wdamd@ is unshakable. Taglid in the classical 
“lm al-hadith is compulsory. 

The rejection of Abii Rayya’s view concerning ¢adwin is under- 
standable. To give in to it slightly may mean a fatal blow to the 
tradition literature as a whole. It is therefore not astonishing that 
even Rashid Rida’s guarded words, from which a not entirely 
positive judgment can be distilled, were refuted by Siba‘. 

There is really no contradiction between the traditions in which 
writing was forbidden and the ones in which it was allowed, asserts 
siba‘. He rejects the use of maskh here to explain these traditions 
in connection to one another. The doctrine of naskh is always the 
last method one should apply to a seeming contradiction between 
traditions, he says, as one of them, inevitably, loses its value. 
First one should try every other method. Siba‘ contends that the 
ban concerned only an official registration of the traditions; the 
permission to note down traditions for personal use was easily 
granted. With an official registration he means the treatment the 
Qur’an has had. At the same time, Siba‘_ says, the ban indicates 
that there must have been some writing before that. Rida’s idea 
that the prohibiting tradition is later in date than the permitting 
one is easily rejected merely by pointing to the saying of the 
Prophet, uttered on his deathbed 1. 

All the scholars agree on the position of the Umayyad Caliph 
‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz who, according to the historians, was the 
first to order the traditions to be officially registered 2. Only 
Muhammad ‘Aggag al-Khatib makes an additional remark. On 
the basis of a text in Ibn Sa‘d he contends that the Governor of 
Egypt, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, already before the year 75 of 
the Higra had given an order to Kathir b. Murra al-Hadrami to 
record all the traditions of all the Companions he could get hold 
of, except Abt’ Huraira’s, as the Governor already had them 3. 


1 Cf. above p. 52; Siba4d, p. 71-75. 

* Goldziher has attached no historical significance to these reports, 
because the early collections that are alleged to be the result of ‘Umar’s 
order, are nowhere mentioned in the sources; see Muh. Stud., U, p. 210 f. 

* Ibn Sa‘d, Kitab at-tabagqat al-kabir, ed. by E. Sachau, Leiden 1905-17, 
Vil 2, p. 157. Ci. As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 373 f. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
THE DISCUSSION ON THE ‘ADALA 


‘Adala is righteousness. A transmitter of a tradition should be 
‘adi and dabit, i.e. an adult Muslim, in full possession of his intel- 
lectual capacities, who has not committed a grave sin, nor is prone 
to commit minor sins often; he should be fully aware of the res- 
ponsibility in transmitting traditions; he should have an excellent 
memory, if he has not written the hadith down as a memory aid; 
and if he transmits from a script, he should have to make sure that 
the text is established; he should also be well-informed as to 
linguistic difficulties concerning the text. Both, ‘addla and dadt, 
are indispensable qualities in a rdw (transmitter) ; if these qualities 
are present in him he is a thiga?}. 

One of the major branches of the ‘tlm al-hadith is the ‘tlm al-garh 
wa ’t-ta‘dil. In this discipline a list of rules and criteria, which is 
still valid with the Orthodoxy of to-day, was drawn up. All rdwis 
were put to the test. Once a va@wi has been declared ‘adl, he will 
remain so as long as Muslim ‘u#lama’ bow to the authority of their 
classical predecessors. The question which occupies the scholars 
who participate in the discussion on the ‘addla to-day is again 
whether to accept this taglid or to reject it. 

Rida could not accept the qualifications of the ancient tradition- 
ists without looking into them himself first. Often he reached 
conclusions in regard to the soundness of 1snads which were different 
from those formulated by the classical scholars. Merely to establish 
the ‘adala of a rdwi is not sufficient for accepting everything he 
relates. One should always thoroughly study zsmad and matn before 
accepting traditions ?. 

Ahmad Amin stated that the traditionists disagreed often on 
the ‘addla of a rdw, or his unreliability. He cited a remark of the 
great traditionist adh-Dhahabi (d. 748/1348): “Lam yagtamt‘ 
tthnam min ‘ulama? hadha ’sh-sha’n ‘ala tawthiq da%if wa-la ‘ala 
tad‘if thiqa.”’ Amin interpreted this remark as emphasizing the 
vast differences of opinion concerning vdwis. But Siba‘ justly 


1 Cf. Tadvib ar-vadwi by as-Suyiti, p. 108 f. 
2 E.g. Mandar XII, p. 696f. and XXVIT, p. 539. 
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attacked Amin on this point by asserting that Amin’s interpretation 
of Dhahabi’s words was totally wrong. The Arabic text that would 
have fitted his interpretation would have been: “Lam yagtami‘ 
ithnant ‘ala tawthiq rdwin wa-ld ‘ala tad‘ifthr” }. 

As has been said in the first chapter, once the unreliability of 
one Companion in transmitting prophetic sayings has been esta- 
blished, the entire tradition criticism and, consequently, the 
tradition literature, is put on an unfirm basis. The technical term 
“Companion” has been defined many times: the definition ranges 
from “‘...someone who has set eyes on the Prophet, be it only 
for one hour’ to “...someone who has lived in the proximity 
of the Prophet for one or two years and has followed him on one 
or two campaigns” 2. It goes without saying that the munafiqin, 
i.e. the hypocrites, and non-Muslims are not included. All Com- 
panions are ‘adi, the oldest traditionists have declared. No Com- 
panion may be put to the test in consequence of this adage. 

Besides their rejection of classical isndd criticism as not sufficient, 
some modernists have also unearthed material with which they 
intended to show the deficiency of the collective declaration of 
all Companions as ‘adil. Abii Huraira was the most important 
figure in this material. He will be dealt with in the next chapter. 
Here mendacity of Companions during the Prophet’s life, if any, 
will be discussed first. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh once wrote an article in the Mandar about 
the forgeries with which a large part of the maghdzi literature ° 
abounded. He deplored this but remarked that mendacity in 
regard to the Prophet’s exploits was a common thing all through 
the early ages of Islam. He then quoted a tradition from which 
it appeared that Muhammad was fully aware that people were 
busily attributing to him things, which they had invented them- 
selves. This tradition runs as follows: “O people, lies about me 
have been widely spread. Don’t you know that he who tells lies 


1 Fagr al-Islam, p. 217; Siba4, p. 247 £. 

2 For a complete list of these definitions, see As-sunna qabla ’f-tadwin, 
Pp. 387-391. 

3 This is the literature which describes Muhammad’s campaigns. In 
particular, ‘Abduh fulminated against, what is called the pseudo-Waqidi 
literature, cf. R. Paret, Die legenddve Maghazit-Litervatur, Tiibingen 1930. 

4 The Arabic word is kidhaba; it can be found in Spitaler, Kraemer and 
Gatje, Woérterbuch dev klassischen avabischen Sprache, Wiesbaden 1962, s.v. 
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about me deliberately should seek for himself a place in Hell!” ?. 
‘Abduh does not seem to grasp the significance of a tradition like 
that; in any case, he does not elaborate on it any further. The 
words: ‘‘... lies about me have been widely spread” could indicate 
that the Prophet saw mendacity around him. If any modernist had 
interpreted this as mendacity on the part of the Companions, 
it would automatically be disproved by the Orthodox with the 
argument that this mendacity must have come from everybody 
but the Companions. ‘Addla is not compatible with any form of 
kadhib. 

Ahmad Amin quoted the “man kadhaba’’-tradition, adding the 
remark that the postponed tadwin, together with the strain on 
men’s memories, promoted fabrication even during Muhammad's 
life 2, Siba_ jumps at him, although this fabrication could have 
been carried out by unbelievers, a supposition which would auto- 
matically exonerate the Companions from any suspicion, and 
although Amin could have meant his remark to be understood in 
that way. 

Sibad declares that it has been proved in history that the Com- 
panions never put words into the mouth of the Prophet falsely 
and that, if one or a few Companions had done so, a storm of 
protest from the others would have been the result, a protest which 
would unavoidably have been mentioned in the historical sources. 
“Imagine a Companion lying!”’, exclaims Siba‘, “they went so 
far in their desire to describe everything of Muhammad truthfully 
that they even counted the number of grey hairs in his beard!” *. 
The underlying motive for the Prophet to warn his audience with 
this saying was not that he had seen falsehood in his Companions, 
but that he wanted his sumna to reach the succeeding generations 
undistorted ; lying in the future fabligh of the sunna, as it is called, 
is a grave sin which will land men in Hell *. Siba4, in other words, 
interprets ‘“‘man kadhaba ‘alayya” as: “he who will tell lies about 
me...” 

Abii Rayya produces an entirely new explanation for the “‘man 


1 Manay III, p. 756 (786; page numbering confused). The first part of 
this tradition is not listed in the Concordance et indices de la tradition Musul- 
mane; the second part passim. 

2 Fagyr al-Islam, p. 210 f.; cf. above p. 53. 

8 Cf. Ibn Maga, lzbds 35. 

4 Siba4, p. 215-218. 
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kadhaba’’-tradition. He asserts that the word muta‘ammid®”, 1.e. 
deliberately, does not occur in those versions which have come 
down to us on the authority of the really great Companions, among 
whom are three of the four rightly-guided Caliphs 1. It was Com- 
panions like Anas b. Malik, Abi Huraira and others who trans- 
mitted this saying with the word muta‘ammid®™, Abii Rayya 
suggests that the word could have been slipped in by way of 
idvag (which makes a tradition weak) #. The motive for doing that 
might have been to exonerate those Sahabis who, by mistake, put 
false words into the Prophet’s mouth, or those who invented things 
about Muhammad with the sole reason to further the Islamic 
cause—in other words, not to damage it in any way. Abii Rayya 
quotes a report which makes clear how these latter have excused 
themselves: ‘‘We lie to your advantage, not to your disadvantage’’ 8, 

Abi Rayya then falsely attributes to Ibn Hagar the opinion 
that the tradition “‘“man kadhaba ‘alayya...’’ cannot be considered 
as mutawatiy after all, in spite of its vast number of different 
isnads. Muhammad Muhammad Abii Shuhba rightly points out 
that Abii Rayya has omitted Ibn Hagar’s last words in which this 
author rectifies the matter +. 

What all this amounts to is that the moment it has been esta- 
blished that kadhtb occurred at all among the Companions, all 
their traditions should be put to the test. And that has become 
virtually impossible by now. As has been pointed out, classical 
isnad criticism has formulated the adage that any form of men- 
dacity in a vdwi makes his traditions unacceptable. As all the 
Companions were ‘adil, virtually they cannot have lied. There are 
historical reports in which it is related that Companions are known 
to have lied, but these stories * are all rejected by the Orthodox 
as weak or false. 


Another argument that has been tried out by the modernists to 
invalidate the collective ta‘dil of the Sahkdba is that in which 
attention is drawn to quarrels among them which had sprung from 


1 Cf. Ibn Qutaiba, Ta>wil, p. 49. 

2 Cf. Qara‘a, p. 20-22; he gives, among others, this definition: adding some 
words of one’s own to a tradition without the intention of falsification. 

3 Not to be found in Concordance etc. 

4 Adwa’, p. 37, 41 £.; Abt’ Shuhba, in Mag. al-Azh., XXX, p. 271; cf. Ibn 
Hagar, Fath al-bari bi-sharh al-Bukha@ri, Cairo 1959, I, p. 213 £. 

5 Examples abound; e.g. Siba‘l, p. 216-218. 
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suspicion of falsehood and of ikthar al-hadith. This last cause is 
more common and pertains to the suspicion of undeliberate false- 
hood, when a Sahabi has transmitted so many traditions, that 
mistakes are deemed almost inevitable. Rashid Rida has given a 
long list of sayings attributed to Companions in which they ex- 
pressed their suspicions and misgivings concerning tkthdr al-hadith. 
The Sahabi who was most well-known for his prudence was ‘Umar 
b. al-Khattab, but Abi Bakr, ‘Uthman and ‘Ali were also careful. 
There are many reports about these Companions, in which they 
demanded additional proof to establish the truthfulness of a 
hadith, be it an oath or witnesses !. 

Rida cited all these stories only in order to point out that in 
prudence and carefulness, which sometimes even took the form of 
an aversion from transmitting hadith, the reason for the belated 
registration of the traditions in writing must be sought. Others, 
like Amin and Abi Rayya, quoted these accounts to indicate that 
though later scholars had declared all Companions to be reliable, 
they themselves did not seem to put unconditional trust in each 
other. Amin mentioned the fact that Abi Bakr and ‘Umar asked 
for witnesses; with this Amin stressed the point of mutual criticism 
among the Companions ®. 

Siba‘l gives these stories an entirely different interpretation. 
He holds the view that Abii Bakr, ‘Umar and ‘Ali demanded 
witnesses and swearing of oaths only to znstruct their co-religionists 
how to make absolutely sure that a hadith was well-established 
and to instil into their minds a feeling for accuracy 3%. 

Amin quoted an account of an argument about support and 
domicile for a divorced woman *: “Fatima bint Qais reported that 
her husband had repudiated her three times (in other words: 
definitely). The Prophet had not assigned maintenance and domicile 
to her. He said to her: ‘‘Observe your ‘“tdda (the legally prescribed 
waiting period after a divorce) in the house of Ibn Umm Maktiim, 
for he is blind.’’ But the Prince of the believers, ‘Umar, said: ‘“We 
will not abandon the Book of our Lord and the sunna of our 
Prophet on the basis of the words of a woman about whom we 


1 Mandar X, p. 849 ff. 

2 Fagy al-Islam, p. 216. 

3 Siba‘T, p. 242. 

4 For a discussion on the legal consequences of this report, see Schacht, 
Origins, p. 197. 
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do not know, whether she speaks the truth or lies, whether she 
has memorized (the Prophet’s words) or whether she has forgotten 
them’’!.”” Amin signalled ‘Umar’s distrust of Fatima bint Qais ?. 

Siba‘i points out that the words “‘... whether she speaks the 
truth or lies...” do not occur in any of the variants in the canonical 
collections. In other words, Amin does not have the right to claim 
them to be the words of ‘Umar. Moreover, Siba‘i asserts, the remark 
‘Umar made to Fatima should be explained in a different way. 

The Companions differed widely in their capacity to deduce 
legal maxims from the words of the Prophet, Sibaé‘l argues. Thus 
it is alleged that the four rightly-guided Caliphs, for example, were 
well versed in this and had to explain many prophetic sayings in 
their legal consequences to those of their subjects who seemed 
sometimes not to grasp the full meaning of Muhammad’s words. 
The above-mentioned tradition, continues Siba‘, describes such 
a case. ‘Umar apologizes to Fatima for not accepting her statement 
by pointing out that she might not have memorized or understood 
Muhammad’s words correctly. He cannot agree with her words, 
as they are incompatible with the precepts he himself has distilled 
from the Qur’an and the summa’. It should be added here that 
Siba‘i does not mention those people who thought Fatima’s words 
to be valid. In fact there were three different opinions #. According 
to the historians, ‘Umar seems to have reckoned only with the 
verse from the Qur’an: Lodge them where you are lodging (Siira 
65, 6), which meant for him: Give your wives maintenance and 
domicile. 

Abi Rayya also uses historical reports concerning mistrust 
among the Sahdabis. He weakens his case, however, by deliberately 
misquoting. He says, for instance, that ‘Umar kept Ibn Mas‘id, 
Aba Misa and Abi ’d-Darda’ in Medina to refrain them from 
spreading traditions and that this report is given by Ibn Hazm. 


1 With many variations in several canonical collections; e.g. Muslim, 
X, P. 94-107. 

2 Fagyr al-Islam, p. 216 f. 

3 Sibad, p. 242-245. Muslim’s commentator, an-Nawawi, reports that 
ad-Daraqutni said that these words “...and the sumna of our Prophet’’ 
were an additional remark which did not belong to ‘Umar’s utterance and 
that they had not been transmitted by only thigas. Sibad passes by this 
remark. 

4 Nawawi’s commentary, X, p. 95. 
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Abii Shuhba justly remarks that this is all true, but that Abu 
Rayya has neglected to mention Ibn Hazm’s own scathing criticism 
of the report; Ibn Hazm does not attach any value to it. He attacks 
some transmitters in the isndd. 

It may be stressed here that this is one of the few examples 
of matin criticism. Ibn Hazm says literally: “One may add that the 
report is clearly a lie and a concoction in itself, because it suggests 
that ‘Umar could not refrain from suspecting the Companions... 
and may God guard the Prince of the believers against that!” + 

Abti Rayya then cites a report from Ibn Sa‘d about Sa‘d b. 
Abi Waqqas, who did not want to relate traditions regarding a 
problem about which he was asked advice by some people. He 
said: “I am afraid to relate one tradition to you; you may make a 
hundred out of it.”’ Without drawing attention to the fact that 
the number ‘a hundred’ might have been meant as referring to 
anything else but traditions, Abi Rayya’s critics present the 
following counter-arguments. Muhammad ‘Abd ar-Razzaq Hamza 
contends that great Sahabis other than Sa‘d, also belonging to 
the “‘ten, to whom Paradise was promised”’ (al-‘ashara ’l-mubash- 
shava) have transmitted many traditions and did not seem to be 
so apprehensive. ‘Abd ar-Rahm4n al-Mu‘allimi states that the 
reason why Sa‘d b. Abi Wagqqdas withheld information this time 
must have been because he did not trust one of the participants 
in the conversation ®. 

It is not necessary to give more examples here of these historical 
reports. The biographical literature abounds with them; they all 
show more or less the same situation: an argument that can be 
explained as mistrust and equally well as merely a discussion on 
legal issues. All features of this chapter will also be found in extenso 
in the next chapter, where the discussion on the ‘addla of Abu 
Huraira will be considered. 


1 Adwa’, p. 29; Abii Shuhba, in: Mag. al-Azh., XXX, p. 267; Ibn Hazm, 
Al-thkadm ft usiil al-ahkam, Cairo 1345-’7, II, p. 139. 
2 Adwa’, p. 31; Ibn Sa‘d, III 1, p. 102; Hamza, p. 45; Mu‘allimi, p. 59. 
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THE DISCUSSION ON THE ‘ADALA OF ABU HURAIRA 


According to the Muslim historians, none of the Companions 
transmitted so many traditions on the authority of the Prophet as 
Abti Huraira. It appears from the biographical material on him 
that, during all the centuries that the ‘im al-hadith was practised, 
people have wondered how they should explain this fact. The 
enormous mass of traditions from his mouth has moved Muslim 
scholars of the earliest times as well as of the present day to bring 
Abii Huraira’s reliability under discussion. The numerous attacks 
on his person prove that one is justified in calling him the ‘Achilles’ 
heel’ of the tradition literature. It is not surprising, then, that the 
orthodox scholars have made elaborate efforts through the ages 
to purify his person from any blemish by means of sometimes far- 
fetched interpretations of the historical sources. It may appear 
that contemporary Egyptian ‘wlamd> have gone even further in 
their defence of Abt Huraira than any scholar of the early days. 
The figure of this Companion arises from the turbulence of the 
present-day discussion as still more righteous, more trustworthy 
and especially more sagacious, than it ever had done from the 
discussions of classical times. 

It must be admitted that the attacks on his person, launched 
by contemporary authors, are very fierce indeed. The first of these 
authors was a Lebanese Shi'ite, ‘Abd al-Husain Sharaf ad-Din. 
He wrote a book with the title 4d% Huraira’: in this book he 
exposed a purely Shi'ite judgment on the Companion which, 
however, will not occupy us here. The Shi‘a has never accepted 
any traditions except those traced back to ‘Ali b. Abi Talib through 
isnads consisting of the Shi'ite zmdms or their relatives. Shi‘ite 
attacks on the Companions have been numerous and Abii Huraira 
has been one of those who has suffered most. Mustafa as-Siba‘ 
used to know ‘Abd al-Husain Sharaf ad-Din and both decided to 
bridge the gap between Sunna and Shi‘a, till ‘Abd al-Husain’s 
book was published (in about 1953) and the idea was abandoned ?. 


1 Saida n.d. 
2 Cf, Siba‘d, p. 18. 
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The second author who launched a personal attack on Abi 
Huraira was Mahmtid Abii Rayya. In his book Adwa? ‘ald ’s-sunna 
‘lL-muhammadiya he devoted a whole chapter to this Companion 
{p. 151-201), which he later enlarged into a separate book, called 
Shatkh al-madira, Aba Huraira ad-Dawsi1. With Abii Rayya’s 
treatment of the subject as a pattern, this chapter will present all 
the issues forming the basis of the discussion. There is no need, for 
example, to deal with Rida’s views first, as he has been extensively 
quoted by Abi Rayya. Also Amin’s opinions have found a definite 
formulation amidst Abii Rayya’s own views. One wonders whether 
Rida would have liked to be cited so often in this context. At any 
rate, he was considered by Abii Rayya to be the last great traditio- 
nist of Islam who made use of igtihdd. With reference to Abii 
Rayya’s arguments all their refutations will be dealt with at the 
same time. 


Abt Huraira’s birth 


Abi Huraira came from the tribe Daws of South Arabia. His date 
of birth is uncertain ?. Mahmud Abii Rayya opens his attack on 
Abt Huraira by pointing out that no one’s name has ever offered 
so much material for difference of opinion as his, in doing so 
depicting him as an undistinguished person °. Siba‘i, however, tries 
to reduce the number of names to three and asserts that many 
important Sahabis were only known by their kunya 4, for example 
the first Caliph, Abt Bakr 5. 


Abu Huraira’s converston 


Abt Rayya claims that Abii Huraira was converted to Islam 
when he joined the Prophet who, at that time, was on his campaign 


1 Second impression, Cairo 1964. 

2 A German scholar, Helga Hemgesberg, devoted to Aba Huraira her 
doctoral thesis, which she published in Frankfurt in 1965 under the title 
Abi Huraira, dey Gefihrte des Propheten; ein Beitvag zur Geschichte des 
frithen Islam. This book is entirely based on Arabic source material and 
represents a historical outlook on the subject which is completely compatible 
with that of Muslim ‘ulama?. It is because of this that it will be referred to 
in the present study. Miss Hemgesberg estimates the date of Aba Huraira’s 
birth at approximately 600 AD, p. 18. 

8 Adwa’, p. 152; ci. Hemgesberg, p. 31-43. 

4 According to the sense (father of the kitten) one could better speak of 
a lagab, says Miss Hemgesberg, p. 34. On the use of kunyas, see Goldziher, 
Muh. Stud. I, p. 267. 

5 Siba‘%, p. 306; cf. Hamza, p. 123. 
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against Khaibar in the year 7 of the Higra (629 AD) *. This can 
indeed be found in many sources; there are, however, other sources 
which mention his conversion as having taken place before the 
Higra at the instigation of Tufail b. ‘Amr. These latter sources are 
invariably referred to by some of Abti Rayya’s opponents, while 
they omit to mention the former ?. 

Abii Rayya has taken the opportunity to invalidate Tufail’s 
report in his book Shatkh al-madira, which was published some 
years after the books of his adversaries, who made him acquainted 
with it?. Abii Rayya does so by merely pointing out that the 
transmitter of the report, Hisham b. Muhammad b. as-Sa7ib al- 
Kalbi (d. 206/821) was an entirely unreliable source in the eyes 
of the classical biographers +. 

Siba‘_l offers a second piece of evidence to corroborate Abt 
Huraira’s early conversion by quoting a report in which a dispute 
was described between one Ab4n b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As and Abii Huraira 
at Khaibar. When Aban, namely, proposed to the Prophet that he 
should distribute the booty, Abti Huraira opposed Aban’s receiving 
a share, because Aban had killed a certain [bn Qawgqal in the battle 
of Uhud (3/625) four years before that, when he was still an un- 
believer °. That Abti Huraira was at all informed on events like 
this may well point to the fact, Sib4‘i asserts, that he had embraced 
Islam much earlier than the year 7 H. °. 

1 Adwa’, p. 153. 

2 Miss Hemgesberg has tried to find an explanation for this contradiction 
by pointing out that it may be possible that Muslim historians wanted to 
emphasize Abi Huraira’s position among the Companions rather than relate 
every detail about his personal life accurately. Otherwise it is hardly under- 
standable, she says, that an author like Ibn Hagar omits to report Abi 
Huraira’s early conversion within the context of his biography, whereas he 
makes mention of it in the biography of Tufail b. ‘Amr, of the tribe of Daws, 
who made an effort to convert his people already as early as 620 AD and 
succeeded in the case of Abii Huraira (Hemgesberg, p. 18 f.}. But one may 
wonder, on the other hand, why Ibn Hagar took the trouble to list all the 
various opinions on Abii Huraira’s names, which took six pages. Cf. the 
biographies of Abi Huraira and Tufail in Ibn Hagar, Al-isdba fit tamyiz 
as-sahaba, edition Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta 1856-73, IV, p. 389, and IT, 
Pp. 578. 

3 E.g. Siba‘i, p. 311. 

4 Shaikh al-madira, p. 255-259. Cf. Sam ‘ani, Kitab al-ansab, ed. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth, Leiden/London 1912 f 485v-486r; Dhahabi, Tadhkivat al-huffaz, 
I. p. 314. For Hisham b. al-Kalbi, see also GAL, G I, p. 139. 

& Passim in the canonical books; e.g. Bukhari, maghazi 38, (Cairo edition 
1345, V, P- 176-177). 

§ Siba‘T, p. 311 f. 
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It is remarkable that Rashid Rida does not seem to have known 
the source material describing Abi Huraira’s early conversion }, 
a fact all the more astonishing, as he was vastly read in biographical 
works. In pleading the cause of Abi Huraira against the ‘‘attacks 
of the missionaries’ ? he would very likely have used this report 
on Abi Huraira’s behalf, had he known of it. On the whole, Rashid 
Rida showed a great admiration and deep reverence for this 
Companion. 

Two orthodox scholars of great repute do not seem to have 
known this material either. Muhammad Muhammad Abu Zahw 
wrote a comprehensive study of the tradition, called Al-hadith wa 
‘l-muhaddithin, Cairo 1958. Although published several months 
later than Abi Rayya’s Adwda’ (see p. 496), it does not seem to 
contain any reference to this book. Abti Zahw expresses as his 
opinion that Abii Huraira became a Muslim in the year 7 H and, 
although that was somewhat late, he should be considered as an 
eminent Companion ?. 

The other well-known Azhar ‘dlim was Ahmad Muhammad 
Shakir (d. 1958). He is considered by some of his colleagues as the 
last great traditionist of Egypt. He clearly states that Abt: Huraira 
embraced Islam in the year 7 AH *. One can only conclude from 
this that Muslim historians had never paid heed to the two different 
reports concerning Abii Huraira’s conversion; anyhow they had 
not felt the need to bring them into harmony. Now that the late 
conversion was stressed by Abii Rayya as pointing to Abii Huraira’s 
relative unimportance among the Companions, orthodox scholars 
deemed it necessary to emphasize the report of his early conversion. 


Abt Huraira’s putative gluttony 


Abii Rayya continues his philippic against Abii Huraira in 
contending that he joined the Prophet out of sheer gluttony. A 
well-known. report says: ‘‘I was a poor man; I joined (askabu) the 
Prophet ‘ald mil’ baini®’. Abti Rayya interprets these words: 


1 As appears from Mandy XXIX, p. 43. 

2 Cf. p. 30 ff above. 

3 Abia Zahw, p. 132 and 160. 

4 Cf. Al-ba%th al-hathith, sharh ikhtisdéy ‘uliim al-hadith, Cairo (n.d.), 
third impression, p. 139 and his edition of Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad, 
Cairo 1949-1956, XII, p. 83. 

5 Passim. E.g. Bukhari, buy#‘ 1; Muslim, fada@il as-sahaba 159 and 160. 
Variations are numerous. 


5 
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“,. to fill my belly.” He refers to the classical grammarian Ibn 
Hisham (d. 761/1360), who, in his book called Mughni ‘l-labib, also 
lists under the connotations of the preposition ‘ald the meaning 
of ld-, i.e. on account of, for the sake of ?. 

Siba_ accuses Abii Rayya of distorting the text. All variants 
in Bukhari and Muslim have akhdimu (I served) or alzamu (I stayed 
with) instead of ashabu. Siba‘i neglects to mention, however, that 
the variant with askabu occurs in Dhahabi, who affirms that this 
version is “‘sound and well-preserved” ?. Siba‘i interprets the 
report: “I stayed with (served) the Prophet only for a little food.” 
This is the classical explanation for ‘ald@ mil? batni 3, asserts Siba‘4, 
and Abt! Rayya does not have the right to lift out one of the 
connotations of ‘ald, as given by Ibn Hisham, skipping over the 
others +. 

Abti Rayya retorts in his book Shaikh al-madiva that Bukhari 
has the variant 62-shiba‘ batniht or li-shiba‘ batniht and that the 
great commentator Ibn Hagar acknowledges both variants, inter- 
preting 1- (of li-shiba‘) with exactly the same term as Ibn Hisham 
had used in his Mughni, interpreting ‘ald. The term used was 
ta‘lil, i.e. motivation 5. 


Shatkh al-madira 


Abu Rayya also tries to depreciate Abii Huraira by elaborating 
on his reputed gluttony, referred to by ath-Tha ‘alibi (d. 429/1038) 
in his Thimayr al-qulub fi ’l-mudaf wa ’l-mansiib. There it says that 
Abii Huraira was a voracious eater and particularly fond of madira, 
a dish containing milk and meat. This preference won him the 
nickname Shatkh al-madiva. Mu‘awiya b. Abi Sufyan is reputed 
to have shared this liking ®. There is a report that Abii Rayya 
quotes, in which Abii Huraira says: ‘“The madtva of Mu‘awiya 
is greasier and tastier, while the saldt behind ‘Ali is better.”’ Abt 
Rayya also quotes from Tha‘alibi some jokes Abti Huraira is 


1 Edition Cairo 1328/1910, I, p. 116. Cf. ddwa, p. 154 f. 

2 Sivar a‘lam an-nubala?, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Munaggid, Cairo 1956, IT, 
P. 439. 

8 E.g. Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim, fada@il as-sahaba 159, XVI, p. 53. 

4 Sibad, p. 314-317 and Mu‘allimi, p. 146 f. 

5 Shaikh al-madiva p. 29; Ibn Hagar, Fath al-bavi, I, p. 225 on Bukhari, 
“lm 42. 

6 Cf. Hamadhani’s Magqamat, edition M. ‘Abduh, Beirut 1924, p. 109. 
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alleged to have made. His behaviour, suggests Abii Rayya, 
lacked earnestness, while the first report also showed his oppor- 
tunism 2. 

Siba_i and Samahi reject these imputations. God has never 
forbidden the enjoyment of food, nor has He disapproved of 
innocent drollery. Abii Huraira was evidently a man of inoffensive 
blithesomeness, they assert; facetiousness in his relations with 
others does not impair his character nor his reliability in trans- 
mitting sayings from the Prophet. Siba‘_i gives lengthy interpreta- 
tions of all the jokes that are quoted by Abii Rayya indicating 
their sheer harmlessness. Furthermore, Abii Rayya is reproached 
for citing authors like Tha‘dlibi and Hamadhani, whose works 
cannot be considered as reliable sources for historical data %. 


How long did Abu Huratra stay with the Prophet? 


Abii Rayya truly opens the attack when he comes to speak of 
the enormous number of traditions Abii Huraira is reputed to 
have transmitted and the fact that his contemporaries have often 
expressed their wonder about this in various ways. Abi’ Rayya 
approaches this problem with yet another consideration, namely 
the relatively short period Abti Huraira is alleged to have lived 
in close relations with the Prophet. How could he possibly have 
heard so much from and about Muhammad in such a brief span of 
time, wonders Abii Rayya. Abii Huraira himself claimed to have 
heard more from the Prophet than any other Companion. Abi 
Rayya quotes Ibn Hazm who related that the Musnad of Baqi 
b. Makhlad al-Qurtubi (d. 276/889) contained 5374 traditions on 
the authority of Abii Huraira 4, of which Bukhari has incorporated 
446 in his Sahih °. 

The problem of how long exactly Abii Huraira stayed with the 
Prophet has occupied many minds. From the time that he definitely 
joined the Prophet till the latter’s death fifty months elapsed. 
There are, however, historical reports in which Abi Huraira says 


1 Tha‘alibi, Thimar, Cairo 1908, p. 86 f.; ed. Cairo 1965, p. 111 f. See also 
Ibn Qutaiba, Kitab al-ma‘arif, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, Gottingen 1850, p. 142. 

2 Adwa’, p. 156-162. 

$ Sibad, p. 320 ff.; Samahi, p. 21 ff. 

4 This Musnad was lost, cf. GAL, GI, p. 164. 

5 Adwa’, p. 162. 
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himself: “I accompanied the Prophet three years?’’. Mu‘allimi 
seeks a solution for the discrepancy between ‘50 months’ and 
“three years” by assuming that Abii Huraira only called it three 
years to indicate that he did not stay with the Prophet continually 
for 50 months but that he also spent some time, a bit more than 
a year, elsewhere ?. At the end of the year 8 Muhammad sent Abi 
Huraira with al-‘Ala’ b. al-Hadrami to Bahrain on a mission. 
This is confirmed in all the sources °. Difficulties start as from here. 

Abu Rayya contends that Aba Huraira did not return from 
Bahrain until he was called back by ‘Umar ‘ during the latter’s 
caliphate. By this he implies that Abii Huraira only lived in the 
Prophet’s immediate environment for one year and nine months, 
instead of three or more years. Abii Rayya’s opponents have not 
had the chance to criticize this view, as he had not yet formulated 
it in his book Adwa’. He only published it in Shaikh al-madira, 
which came out several years later. 

There are, however, reports which confirm Abi Huraira’s early 
return from Bahrain to Medina. In Waqidi’s Kitab al-maghazi® 
Abt Huraira is alleged to have transmitted stories concerning the 
events of the campaign to Tabik (summer of the year g). But it 
must be noted here that Waqidi is not highly regarded among 
traditionists ®. Furthermore, Abi Huraira might have heard the 
traditions from another Companion, passing them on without 
indicating that they were not his own, a thing which, it is generally 
admitted, he did often’. Because of these two considerations it 
might be assumed that if Abi Rayya’s critics had tried to refute 
his opinion concerning Abi Huraira’s prolonged stay in Bahrain, 
they would not have used WAqidi’s reports as counter-arguments. 
Several months later, however, Abii Huraira is alleged to have 


' E.g. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagat IV 2, p. 54; Ahmad b. Hanbal, Musnad, II, 
P- 475. 

2 Mu‘allimi, p. 224. 

3 E.g. Ibn Sa‘d, Tabagai IV 2, p. 76f. 

* For the reason why he was called back, see below p. 94 f. 

° Waaidi, Kitab al-maghazi, transl. by J. Wellhausen, Berlin 1882, p. 397, 
407; cf. Hemgesberg, p. 88. 

§ Cf. Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, IX, Pp. 364 ff. 

? Abi Rayya has tried to put Abii Huraira’s tadlis in an unfavourable 
light, but his arguments were futile. The strongest counter-argument of his 
adversaries was that /adiis is generally permissible among Companions. 
Cf. Adwa’, p. 164 f, Abii Zahw, p. 157, Hamza, p. 130, Mu‘allimi, p. 159. 
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accompanied Abi Bakr on the pilgrimage (g AH) 1}. This report is 
generally accepted by the ‘ulama’? and Mu(‘allimi mentions it. Abit 
Rayya asserts that Abii Huraira’s own account of having gone on 
this pilgrimage must be a lie. 

Abti Rayya bases his view of the prolonged stay entirely on a 
report from Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr’s Kitab al-tsti‘ab ft ma‘rifat al-ashab. 
As has been pointed out above, it is well established that Abt 
Huraira accompanied al-‘Ala’ to Bahrain. Of the latter Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr says: “The Messenger of God had sent al-‘Ala? b. al- 
Hadrami to al-Mundhir b. Sawa al-‘Abdi, king of Bahrain. Then 
he (the Prophet) entrusted al-‘Ala’ with the administration of 
Bahrain, as God had conquered it for him. Abi Bakr confirmed 
al-fAla’’s installation in Bahrain. Afterwards ‘Umar made him 
the ruler of Basra etc.” 2 Abii Rayya does not pay heed to the 
fact that Abii Huraira need not have stayed with al-‘Ala’ all this 
time. Furthermore, it appears that al-‘Ala’ went back to Medina, 
at least for a short time. It says in the Siyar: ‘‘Abii Bakr sent him 
with an army against Bahrain (they had apostatized) 3.” Abi 
Huraira is alleged to have accompanied him. By this is implied 
that al-‘Ala’? and Abii Huraira were in Medina at the time. This 
report might very well have been used by Abii Rayya’s adversaries. 

From an account of all the movements of Abii Huraira during 
the time he is alleged to have stayed with the Prophet it appears 
that there are still many vague and contradictory points regarding 
these years *. Abii Rayya took advantage of this and formulated 
a view which is favourable to his theory and which can be sub- 
stantiated by some historical reports 5. It can be countered very 
well by others, however, which he omits to mention: and his 
adversaries had found no reason to refer to these, as nothing in 
the Adwa’ called for it. 


1 This can be contradicted by a remark, added to a saying of Abii Huraira 
in Muslim, aiman 44 (Cf. Ibn Sa‘d, IV 2, p. 55), where it says that he did not 
perform the pilgrimage till his mother had died. But his mother died long 
after the death of the Prophet, as appears from Dhahabi’s Siyay, II, p. 439. 
Nawawi spotted this contradiction and remarked that Abii Huraira never 
performed a voluntary hagg during his mother’s lifetime. 

* Edition Haiderabad 1336, second impression, II, p. 505. See also Dha- 
habi, Sivay, I, p. 191. 

8 Dhahabi, Szyar, I, p. 191; also Tabari, Annales, I, Pp. 1962. 

4 Hemgesberg, p. 86-102. 

5 Shaikh al-madira, p. 47-56. 
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Abu Huraira’s great number of traditions 


Be it three years or 21 months, the transmission of so many 
traditions in such a short time has set many minds awondering. 
Ahmad Amin (and later Abu Rayya) ! cites the well-known reports 
on the authority of Abii Huraira who said: “You claim that Abi 
Huraira has transmitted so much from the Prophet—God can 
vouch for me—I was a poor man, who served the Prophet only 
for food (‘ala ml? batni), whereas the muhadgirs were occupied in 
the markets and the ansar were taking care of their riches.’’ Another 
version runs as follows: Abti Huraira said: “You say that Abi 
Huraira has transmitted so much —God can vouch for me—and 
you say: why did not the muhagirs and the ansdr transmit as much 
as he! Well, I’ll tell you. My brethren of the ansdér were occupied 
in tilling their lands; as for my brethren of the muhagirs, they 
were occupied in the markets, whereas I stayed with the Prophet 
only for food. I was present when they were not and I committed 
to memory, whereas they forgot 2.”’ 

Amin reads in these reports criticism of Abii Huraira’s tkthar 3. 
Siba‘_, on the contrary, interprets them as a wonder which had 
befallen his contemporaries; there is no trace of suspicion, let 
alone accusation of mendacity, in these words, he finds *. Samahi 
asserts that the last three years before the death of the Prophet 
were so rich in events that that might very well have been the cause 
of Abii Huraira’s torrent of hadiths. Furthermore, he also trans- 
mitted events from before Khaibar on the authority of older Com- 
panions °. 

It is noteworthy in this connection to quote yet another report. 
Abu Huraira said: ““No Companion of the Prophet has transmitted 
more than I except ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr (b. al-‘As); he wrote the 
traditions down, while I did not ®.”’ Abii Rayya justly remarks 
here that ‘Abd Allah has transmitted much less than Abi Huraira, 
e.g. in Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad 722 traditions are listed on his author- 


1 Fagy al-Islam, p. 219; Adwa?, p. 155, 178. 

* E.g. Muslim, fada@il as-sahdba 159, 160. 

3 Fagy al-Islam, p. 219. 

4 Sibad, p. 296. 

5 Samahi, p. 33. 

§ E.g. Bukhari, ‘tlm 39. Comparing this report with the one in Ibn ‘Abd 
al-Barr’s Gémi* (I, p. 74), one could come to the conclusion that Aba Huraira 
must have had secretaries once, because he was in the possession of numerous 
scripts, as appears from the latter report. Cf. Sezgin, I, p. 61 and 81. 
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ity, of which Bukhari mentions seven and Muslim twenty. Abu 
Rayya alleges that Abti Huraira did not perhaps dare to transmit 
as many traditions as he would have liked to, because the great 
Companions were still alive at the time he made this statement. 
They might disapprove of his zeal}. Samahi, on the other hand, 
quotes Ibn Hagar, who remarks that Abii Huraira apparently was 
under the 1mpresston that his traditions were less numerous than 
those of ‘Abd Allah 2. 


Rida’s opinion of Aba Huraira’s ikthar 

Muhammad Rashid Rida has also paid attention to the problem 
of the vast quantity oi Abi Huraira’s traditions. In an article 
Sthhat as-sunna, written by a missionary (see p. 31 above), doubts 
were cast as to the authenticity of the tradition material on the 
basis of Abii Huraira’s tkthar al-hadith. Rida gave a brief summary 
of the reasons of this zkthdr in his refutation of the article. 

1. Abti Huraira had in mind to render himself and mankind 
a service by memorizing as many sayings and deeds of Muhammad 
as he could. Most of the Companions hardly dared to put questions 
to the Prophet. It is alleged that they used to be glad when some 
bedouins were converted to Islam; these would inevitably ask the 
Prophet questions and when he answered them the Companions 
could be present. Abii Huraira, however, did not feel at all diffident 
about bringing his problems before Muhammad 8. 

2. Abt Huraira remained continually in the vicinity of the 
Prophet. Even during the latter’s visits to his wives and friends 
Abti Huraira was present. It is true that other Companions had. 
joined the Prophet many years before him, but they mostly saw 
Muhammad only at the times of ritual prayer or assemblies. 

3. Abu Huraira was one of those Arabs who excelled by their 
splendid memories, a thing which occurred often among illiterate 
bedouins. 

4. The Prophet had shielded Abii Huraira from forgetfulness, as 
appears from the well-known ,‘mantle outspreading tradition’ 4. 

5. Another report reveals how Abii Huraira prayed for “’. . . know- 


1 Shaikh al-madira, p. 108 f. 

2 Samahi, p. 35; cf. Fath al-bari, I, p. 217 f. 

8 In Ahmad b. Hanbal’s Musnad, V, p. 139, a corroboration for this 
view can be found. Rida did not list any references. 

* See below, p. 87. 
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ledge he would not forget’’ and how the Prophet said “Amen” 
to that 4. 

6. Abit Huraira collected traditions with the deliberate intention 
of spreading them about; other Companions only mooted traditions 
if the necessity thereto arose when, for example, a decision had to 
be made. 

7. Abti Huraira also transmitted traditions from the Prophet 
on the authority of other Companions. 

With this Rida has formulated a view? on Abii Huraira which 
represents the generally accepted orthodox opinion. 


‘Umar and Aba Huraira 


There are many reports which relate how one single Companion 
criticized Abii Huraira’s transmission. They are readily quoted 
by modernists. The implications that are put forward are refuted 
by the orthodox ‘ulama? and it appears that they invariably have 
succeeded in interpreting these reports in favour of Abi Huraira. 
Sometimes they are simply rejected on the basis of their zsndds 
being weak. 

Abii Rayya cites from Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid’s Sharh nah al-balagha 
on the authority of one Abt Ga‘far al-Iskafi (d. 240/854) a remark 
attributed to ‘Umar b. al-Khattab. He hit Abii Huraira with his 
whip and said: “You have transmitted so many traditions, how 
capable have you been to tell lies about the Prophet! (.. . wa-ahri 
btka an taktina kadhiban ‘ala Rastil Allah) ®’. Sibid and Mu‘allimi 
clearly state that they cannot accept any report on the authority 
of either Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid or Abi Ga‘far al-Iskafi because of their 
alleged sympathy for the Shifa and the Mu‘tazila 4. 

Another report from Ibn Kathir is cited by Abii Rayya in which 
‘Umar threatens Abt Huraira, saying: ‘Refrain from transmitting 
from the Messenger of God, otherwise I shall send you back to the 


1 E.g. Dhahabi, Siyay, II, p. 443. Rid&’s reference to Nas4°i cannot be 
confirmed. 

2 Mandar, XIX, p. 37-39. 

$ Edition Muhammad Abii ’l-Fadl Ibrahim, Cairo 1959, IV, p. 67 f.; 
cf. Adwa’, p. 163. 

4 Siba‘d, p. 332; Mu‘allimi, p. 152. About al-Iskafi, see A. N. Nader, 
Le sysiéme philosophique des Mu‘tazila, Beirouth 1956, index s.v. On Ibn 
Abi ’1-Hadid, see adh-Dhari‘a, by Agha Buzurg, Nagaf 1961, XIV, p. 158. 
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land of Daws *.”” Samahi argues that ‘Umar used to be afraid that 
the people would confuse the Qur’dn and the traditions; he has 
always endeavoured to draw public attention to the Qur’an, away 
from the traditions. Samahi does not interpret ‘Umar’s remark 
as mere harsh words, directed against Abii Huraira, but rather as 
displaying ‘Umar’s general misgivings in regard to the hadith. 
Furthermore, he did not limit his ban on traditions to Abii Huraira 
alone ?. 

Hamza, in his turn, asserts that many Companions disagreed 
with ‘Umar’s personal decisions: ‘Umar did not seem to pay heed 
properly to the established summa even then, when igtihdd was 
obviously not called for 3. Mu‘allimi has found satisfactory argu- 
ments to conclude that the isndd of this report is not sound, because 
one of the transmitters, a certain Muhammad b. Zur‘a ar-Ru‘aini, 
is not listed in any of the Muslim biographies +. And an isna@d with 
an unknown person does not constitute a hugga. After that he 
adduces two other arguments: How could ‘Umar have forbidden 
Abti Huraira to transmit traditions? No other Companion had 
ever done that; on the contrary, the Sahdbis praised him and 
transmitted from him as much as they liked. The second argument 
runs as follows: How could ‘Umar threaten Abu Huraira with 
sending him back to his country ? Abt' Huraira was a muhagir (in 
the technical sense of the word 5) from the land of Daws. 

Mu‘allimi, obviously, refers here to a well-known precept of 
the Prophet in which he had forbidden that muhdgirs should return 
to their bedouin settlements. They should stay in the proximity 
of Muhammad to help him make Islam strong ®§. One Companion, 
however, Salama b. ‘Amr? b. al-Akwa‘, who joined Muhammad 
at Hudaibiya in the year 6 AH, had been granted special leave 

1 Ibn Kathir, al-Bida@ya wa ’n-nihadya, Cairo 1351-8, VIII, p. 106; cf. 
Adwa, p. 163. Abi’ Rayya had misquoted the report here, was severely 
attacked, and corrected his mistake in Shaikh al-madira, p. 84. 

* Samahi, p. 39 f., cf. p. 153; cf. Sibad, p. 333. 

3 Hamza, p. 129. 

* Perhaps Tabari, Annales, II, p. 1922? 

5 Cf. C. Snouck Hurgronje, Twee populaive dwalingen verbeterd, in: Ver- 
spreide Geschrifien, I, p. 302. 

§ Mu‘allimi, p. 154 f., cf. Qadi ‘lyad, as quoted by Nawawi, imdra 82, 
XIII, p. 6 f. But see also Ibn Sa‘d, I 2, p. 38 as quoted by W. Montgomery 
Watt, Muhammad at Medina, Oxford 1956, p. 356 f., for a contradictory 
report in which tribes, after having been granted the honorary title of 


muhdgivs, went back to their lands. 
7 For the name, see Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, IV, p. 150. 
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by the Prophet to go and live in his village. Al-Haggag tried to 
stop him. The tradition about this can be found in Bukhari, frtan 
14, Muslim, tmava 82 and Nasa7i, bai‘a 23 1. Commentaries on the 
first two, viz. al-QastallanI and an-Nawawi, give a great deal of 
additional information on the basis of which a short digression 
will be given here to determine a mistake Mu‘allimi has made in 
his reasoning. 


The problem of extle 


There is another tradition from the Prophet which runs: “No 
iugra after the “opening” (conquest of Mecca) 2.” This tradition 
bears two interpretations; the first one conveys the idea that 
Mecca is no longer part of the Dar al-harb, the abode of war, but 
has become part of the Dar al-islam. It is, therefore, no longer 
necessary for Muslim Meccans to sever the bonds with their kinsmen 
in order to go and join the Prophet in Medina. The other inter- 
pretation, which is generally considered more apt, indicates that 
the merit by which people who joined the Prophet before the 
Conquest distinguished themselves, can no longer be deserved. 
The conclusion the commentators reached was that the Azgra, in 
the ample sense of “‘leaving everything and joining the Prophet’, 
was no longer incumbent upon those believers who lived in bedouin 
settlements, after Mecca had been taken; and that the prohibition 
to leave Muhammad to return to bedouin life was withdrawn 
after Islam had been granted this magnificent victory. Qastallani 
pointed out that al-Haggag, who tried to withhold Salama from 
going back to village life, had no right whatsoever to do so, the 
conversation between Haggag and Salama taking place more than 
half a century later in the year 72 AH, when the former had 
conquered Mecca from Ibn az-Zubair 3. 

What all this amounts to is that Mu‘allimi in his last argument 
uses a precept of the Prophet, situating it in a time in which this 
precept was no longer valid * Supposing that the report on ‘Umar’s 
threat to Abi Huraira is genuine, one can remark that this threat 


1 Cf. Nasal, zina 25 and Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, p. 409, 430 and 465. 

* Passim in all sound collections, e.g. Muslim, imara 86. 

3 Cf. Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim, XIII, p. 6-8; Qastallani, X, 
p. 211 f. It should be noted that Ibn Hagar after having listed all the avail- 
able accounts as to Salama’s age, could not give a satisfactory solution. 

4 Cf. Sibagd, p. 333, who makes the same mistake. 
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must have been uttered after the death of Muhammad and there- 
fore after the fath. Certainly, during the Prophet’s lifetime Abi 
Huraira is not likely to have transmitted so many traditions as 
to rouse ‘Umar’s anger. To this may be added the fact that it is 
hardly feasible that ‘Umar would threaten to take such drastic 
measures in a time when the Prophet was still alive, let alone 
before the conquest of Mecca. 
After this digression the discussion is now resumed. 


Mustafa Siba‘, agreeing in general with the refutations of 
Samahi and Mu ‘allimi, presents yet another argument. He reproach- 
es Abii Rayya for not mentioning another report, also given in 
Ibn Kathir, in which ‘Umar gave Abt Huraira leave to transmit 
once more. It runs as follows. Abti Huraira said: “A tradition of 
mine reached ‘Umar. He sent for me and said: “Were you there 
with us, when we were in so and so’s house with the Messenger 
of God?” I said: “Yes, and I already know why you ask this.” 
He said: ‘Well why did I ask you then?” I said: “The Messenger 
of God said on that day: “He who tells lies about me should prepare 
himself a seat in Hell.’”’ He (‘Umar) said: ‘Allright, go then and 
transmit 4.” 

Abt Rayya had quoted the quarrel of ‘Umar and Abii Huraira 
from Ibn ‘Asakir’s Ta’vikh Dimashg and Ibn Kathir’s Biddya. 
Hamza attacks Abi Rayya for having cited Ibn ‘Asakir, as this 
author often used historically unreliable reports. It should be noted 
here, however, that apart from the fact that Ibn Kathir gives this 
report too, it also can be found in Dhahabi’s St yar a‘lam an-nubala’. 
Dhahabi refrains from commentary regarding the zsnad, whereas, 
after quoting the report in which ‘Umar is reconciled with Abi 
Huraira, cited by Siba‘i above, Dhahabi indicates one of the trans- 
mitters, Yahya b. ‘Ubaid Allah, as da‘if. (II, p. 433 1). 


‘Umar’s prudence 


‘Umar’s prudence concerning the hadith has been described by 
many scholars and is generally accepted by Muslims and Orien- 
talists 2. This prudence is interpreted, however, in different ways, 
as also appears from the discussion about it between modernists 


1 [bn Kathir, Bidaya, VIII, p. 106 f.; Siba‘d, p. 333 and Abi Zahw, p. 159. 
2 E.g. Goldziher, ZDMG, LXI, p. 685; Siba‘l, p. 76. 
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and orthodox. The modernists consider it as having its origin in 
‘Umar’s suspicion of mendacity against the Prophet; the orthodox 
see in it his zeal for the religion and an ensuing craving for the 
meticulous establishment of its sacred texts. 

Rashid Rida came to a conclusion regarding ‘Umar’s attitude 
towards the hadith and towards Abii Huraira in particular, which 
was readily quoted by Abii Rayya. Rida stated: “If ‘Umar had 
lived long enough to see the death of Abt’ Huraira, then the latter 
would not have transmitted these masses of traditions 1.” Rida 
seems to admit the historicity of ‘Umar’s restraining influence on 
Abi Huraira. One wonders, however, whether Rida would have 
appreciated being quoted by Abti Rayya, who emphasizes ‘Umar’s 
suspicion, indeed an interpretation different from the one Rida 
was aiming at. Rida had a profound respect for Abii Huraira, as 
has been said before, and he has defended him whole-heartedly 
against the attacks of the missionary and Sidqi®. He recognized 
Abu Huraira’s over-eager zeal upon which ‘Umar had to put a 
check without, however, implying that Abii Huraira was in the 
least unreliable, let alone a liar. 

Hamza asserts that God’s choice of letting Abii Huraira live 
longer than ‘Umar was meant to preserve the former’s traditions, 
as this was advantageous to the religion *. No new points of view 
were presented by the other opponents of Abii Rayya as to the 
quotation from Rida. 

Abi Rayya is not concerned with the soundness of the reports 
which support his hypothesis of discord between ‘Umar and Abi 
Huraira. As long as the content is compatible with his theories, he 
does not trouble with isnd@d criticism. Examples of these reports 
are: Abii Huraira was accustomed to say: ‘‘There are traditions I 
transmit which I could not have talked of during ‘Umar’s lifetime; 
he would have split my head,” and: ‘‘We could not say: ‘“‘The 
Messenger of God said thus...,”’ until ‘Umar had passed away; 
we were in fear of the whips 5.” It is remarkable, however, that 
Abti Rayya’s opponents also leave these reports uncriticized as 
to their soundness. 


Manar, X, p. 851. 

See above, p. 65. 

For the latter’s imputations, see chapter XI. 
Hamza, p. 129. 

Dhahabti, Siyar, II, p. 433 f.; cf. Adwa@?, p. 163. 


7 om 8 Moe 
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Rida who, of all later theologians, was perhaps the greatest 
expert in 7suad criticism 1, has left these reports alone too. Probably 
he had not heard of them by that time. Siba‘_ relates how Rida 
only in later life, long after ‘Abduh’s death, began to occupy 
himself seriously with the study of the tradition literature *. His 
statement mentioned above (p. 76), dates from 1907, only two 
vears after ‘Abduh’s death. One may conclude from their blind 
acceptance of the reports that Abii Rayya’s opponents probably 
considered ‘Umar’s threats as merely mild rebukes, or they thought 
this the typical way in which he expressed himself. Rida might 
possibly have formulated his view concerning ‘Umar and Abu 
Huraira quite differently and more extensively, had he paid 
attention to the problem later in life. 


Abi Huraira in the eyes of Ibn Qutatba 


Abt Rayya asserts that Abii Huraira was the first transmitter 
whose reliability was questioned, and truly not only by ‘Umar at 
that. He quotes a passage from Ibn Qutaiba’s Ta’wil mukhtalif 
al-hadith (p. 27). Ibn Qutaiba (d. 276/884), a firmly sunnite author 3, 
cited the opinion on Abt Huraira of the great Mu‘tazilite philo- 
sopher an-Nazzam (d. 231/845) * in order to refute it after that. 
Abti Rayya quotes his words, while omitting to mention that they 
are Nazzam’s and not Ibn Qutaiba’s °. After having been accused 
of falsehood and deliberate deceit, he rectified his mistake 1n his 
book Shaikh al-madira *. The orthodox will never accept an opinion 
of as confirmed a Mu‘tazilite as Nazzim was’, but Abu Rayya 
does not shun the theories of any heterodox theologian, as long as 
he is known to have been a good scholar 8. 


1 Cf. the last eight volumes of the Mandar. 

2 Sibaq, p. 41 f. 

8 See the avant-propos of G. Lecomte, added to his translation of Ta°>wil 
mukhialif al-hadith. 

4 Cf. EI 1, s.v.; Nader, Le Systéme Philosophique des Mu‘tazila, index s.v. 

5 Adwa’, p. 166. 

6 Shaikh al-madira, p. 117 f. 

?7 Samahbi, p. 52 f.; Sibad, p. 234; Hamza, p. 132; Mu‘allimi, p. 166, who 
quotes Ibn Qutaiba’s words that Nazzam had led a debauched life (Tawi, 
p. 21, translation, p. 19 f.). 

8 This information was obtained in a personal interview with Abi Rayya. 
His quoting from less important Mu‘tazilites like Iskafi, however, reveals 
his opportunism. Arguments of people like Iskafi or Nazzim have no effect 
on the orthodox scholars who simply deny their capacities. But Iskafi’s 
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Looking at the words of Ibn Qutaiba, however, one cannot 
but wonder how as sincere a sunnite scholar as Ibn Qutaiba was 
could have made so dangerous, if not damaging, a statement. He 
first quoted Nazzam who said: ‘‘‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali and ‘A?isha 
have called him (Abi Huraira) a liar” 1. 

Then Ibn Qutaiba tried to refute Nazzam’s statement saying: 
“As for his (Nazzam’s) defamation of Abii Huraira when he says 
that ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali and ‘A?isha have called him a liar, 
I say that Abii Huraira has lived in the vicinity of the Messenger 
of God for approximately three years *. He transmitted from him 
very many traditions and lived® after his death for about fifty 
years... When he related traditions, the like of which were never 
heard of from the (more) eminent Companions or the earliest 
generation (in Arabic: as-sabiqun al-awwalin*), they suspected 
him (of unreliability; in Arabic: t#ahamuhu) and disapprovingly 
rejected > his words. They said: “How is it that only you have 
heard this; who else was there to hear it §?” ” 

These words are meant as a refutation of Nazzam’s insinuation, 
but they entirely lack persuasive power. To point out that Abu 
Huraira was not accused of mendacity (¢akdhib), but that he was 
suspected, that his words were “disapprovingly rejected’’, and that 
amazement was expressed that no other Companion had heard 
certain traditions, all this is by no means sufficient to convince 
Abt Rayya of Ibn Qutaiba’s favourable opinion in regard to the 
integrity of Abii Huraira. It is indeed astonishing how such a 


remarks are really tempting to Abi Rayya. E.g. in the Sharh nahg al- 
balagha he asserts that ‘Ali once said: ‘‘Verily, the biggest liar of all people 
...in matters concerning the Messenger of God is Aba Huraira ad-Dawsi.”’ 
(IV, p. 68). 

1 [bn Qutaiba, Ta?wil, p. 27. 

2 Cf. p. 67 ff. above. 

3 Lecomte reads wa-‘Umara, where it should be read: wa-‘ummira. See 
the manuscript, Cod. Or. 882 at Leiden University Library. 

4 Cf. Quran, Siira 9, 100 and Baidawi’s commentary, edition Fleischer, 
I, p. 399; it may mean: the people, who have prayed toward the two qiblas, 
or who have seen the battle at Badr etc. Quoted by W. Marcais, Tagrib, 
JA, series IX, vol. XVITI, 1901, p. 126, note 1. 

5 In Arabic: wa-ankarit ‘alaihi. This verb indicates disapproval as well 
as denialin this context. The technical term munkay also denotes both. See W. 
Marcais Tagrzb, JA, series IX, XVIII, 1901, p. 104 f., note 3. 

§ See Ibn Qutaiba, Ta’wil, p. 48, translation, p. 44. These words are also 
quoted by Mustafa Sadiq ar-Rafi_ in his book Tavikh ddab al-‘arab, Cairo 
1329/1911, I, p. 278. 
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pillar of orthodox Islam as Ibn Qutaiba was could have come to 
Abt Huraira’s ‘“‘rescue’’ with such poorly formulated arguments 
which, in a way, corroborated Nazzam’s attack. 

Is one justified in supposing that at the time of Ibn Qutaiba 
(d. 276/884) the doctrine of the collective ta‘dil of the Companions 
had not yet been generally accepted, as it was in the time of Ibn 
Abi Hatim ar-R4zi (d. 327/938)? None of the biographical works 
that were written earlier than Razi’s Garvh wa-ta‘dil contains the 
adage 1. Looking at the defence Ibn Qutaiba ? offers against the 
attacks on the Companions in general, one may almost conclude 
that the adage was not yet formulated. 

The fact that Abii Rayya is justified in calling Ibn Qutaiba’s 
words to his aid, though they are meant as a refutation of Nazzam, 
is supported by the following statement of Ibn Qutaiba, which 
Abti Rayya did not even mention: ““When Abti Huraira told them 
(the Companions) that he of all people had stayed in closest contact 
with the Messenger of God to serve him and to satisfy his (own) 
hunger 8, that he was a poor, destitute man..., that he con- 
tinually remained with him (the Prophet) and consequently knew 
what they (the Companions) did not know, or had committed to 
memory what they had not, they remained aloof from him. In spite 
of this he kept on transmitting traditions, even when he had only 
heard it from someone who was reliable in his eyes (i.e. not directly 
from the Prophet) ..., a thing commonly practised by Ibn ‘Abbas 
and other Companions. In this (practice) there is no mendacity 
(kadhib), praise God; it will also not be held against the speaker 
of something, God willing, if the listener has not understood it *’. 

From these words it appears clearly that Ibn Qutaiba understands 
the misgivings of the Companions regarding Abt Huraira’s tradi- 
tions, although he is not inclined to identify these misgivings with 
an accusation of mendacity. One can say that Ibn Qutaiba miti- 
gates Nazzdm’s harsh words rather than rectifies, let alone refutes 
them. Abii Rayya’s opponents have not quoted this last passage of 


1 For an extensive list of these works, see As-sunna gabla ’'t-tadwin, 
p. 260-291, where it is also indicated which works have appeared in print. 
This bibliography is very useful, though not faultless. 

2 Ibn Qutaiba, Ta?wil, p. 28f.; translation p. 27. 

8 The variant here is wa-(li-)shiba‘ batnihi. These words do not bear the 
interpretation, proposed by Abii Rayya’s adversaries, as easily as, for 
instance, ‘ala mil? batniht, see above, p. 65 f. 

4 Ibn Qutaiba, Ta?>wil p. 50 f. 
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Ibn Qutaiba either. Hamza only mentions the sentence that the 
Companions: “... kept aloof from him’’, and concludes that the 
only one who actually accuses Abt’ Huraira of lying is Nazzam, 
implying that Ibn Qutaiba does not agree on this 1. 


Abu Huraira and ‘Ali 


Ibn Qutaiba’s description of ‘Ali’s annoyance with Abii Huraira 
is once more mentioned by all the participants in the discussion. 
Nazzam said (as cited by Ibn Qutaiba): Abii Huraira used to say: 
“My intimate friend related to me...’’, or: “my intimate friend 
said...’’, or: “I saw my intimate friend...’ Then ‘Ali said to 
him: “Since when is the Prophet your intimate friend, Abii Hu- 
raira ?’’ (The words “‘my intimate friend’”’, as used by Abii Huraira, 
are the rendering of the Arabic “khalilz”’ ?). 

Ibn Qutaiba’s refutation of Nazzam’s words is based mainly on 
the introduction of two different connotations for the word “‘khilla 
(or khulla)’’, i.e. intimate friendship. He alleged that, when ‘Ali 
heard Abtt Huraira talk about the Prophet as his kAalil, ‘Ali, 
feeling ill-disposed towards him, was irritated. He apparently 
assumed, Ibn Qutaiba said, that Abti Huraira used the word khailil 
in the lofty connotation of that intimate relationship in which 
God took Abraham for a khalil (Siira 4,125). Or ‘Ali must have 
thought of the saying of the Prophet: “If I were to choose a khalil 
for myself from this community, I would take Abi Bakr for a 
khalil?.”” The less exalted connotation however, Ibn Qutaiba 
continued, that which can be distilled from Stra 43, 67: “Friends 
(akhilla’) on that day shall be foes to one another, but the god- 
fearing,” must have floated in Abi Huraira’s mind, when he 
talked about the Prophet as his khalil*. These arguments of Ibn 
Qutaiba are simply taken over by Abii Rayya’s opponents §. 


1 Hamza, p. 132, note 1 (which, in fact, is a remark from a friend of 
Hamza’s). 

2 Ibn Qutaiba, Ta°wil p. 27. Many traditions (e.g. Muslim, sala al- 
musafivin 85) from sound collections confirm Abi Huraira’s use of the word 
khalil. There are other Companions, however, like Abi Dharr (e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, V, p. 159) and Aba ’d-Darda? (e.g. VI, p. 440) who are 
reputed to have done the same. 

8 E.g. Bukhari, salat 80. 

* Ibn Qutaiba, Ta?wil, p. 51 £. 

5 E.g. Samahi, p. 66. 
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Abu Huraira and ‘Aisha 


Abi Rayya quotes Ibn Qutaiba’s reply to Nazzim who had 
said that among those who accused Abti Huraira of mendacity 
was ‘A?isha. After having mentioned that the Companions “. . . sus- 
pected him and disapprovingly rejected his words,” Ibn Qutaiba 
said: ‘‘‘A?isha was the most vehement of them all (the Companions) 
in her disapproval (kar +) of Abti Huraira, because they had 
lived in close contact with each other for so many years,” (Rdnat 
‘Aisha ashaddahum inkaéran ‘alaihti li-tatdwul al-ayydm btha 
wa-biht ®}, Not one of Abii Rayya’s critics has tried to refute this 
by interpreting these words in a way favourable to Abi Huraira. 
They might not have considered them as damaging, as the word 
kadhib does not occur in them, only inkar 3. 

There are many other reports to the fact that ‘A’isha disagreed 
with or challenged Abii Huraira. Abi Rayya mentioned some of 
them with the purpose of impugning Abt Huraira’s position, 
but his opponents have taken great pains to interpret them in a 
way that is not harmful to Abi Huraira. 

Dhahabi, for example, mentions the report: Abt’ Huraira 
visited ‘A?isha. She said: ‘“You have transmitted very many 
traditions from the Messenger of God, Abt’ Huraira!’’ He said: 
“Yes, by God, O Mother of the believers; neither mirror nor 
antimony jar nor oil flask distracted me from it.’’ She said: ‘‘Per- 
haps so 4.” What Abii Rayya calls suspicion on the part of ‘A’isha 
is interpreted by Siba‘i and others as surprise. And Abii Rayya’s 
accusation that Abi Huraira’s reply revealed his impertinence and 
irreverence is met with the argument that ‘A’isha’s last words: 
“Perhaps so’’ clearly indicate that she, at least, did not take his 
words in this light, but recognized his vast knowledge °. 


The tradition: man asbaha gunuban... 


A report, dealing with an argument between ‘A’isha and Abii 
Huraira, concerns sexual intercourse between sunset and sunrise 


1 See above, p. 78, note 5. 

2 Ibn Qutaiba, Ta?wil, p. 48, cf. Lecomte, p. 44. His translation: *'.. . car 
tout cela était si ancien!’’ is not adequate. 

3 Another report, dealing with the dislike that ‘Aisha is alleged to have 
had for Aba Huraira, is mentioned in Ya‘qibi, Ta?v7kh, ed. M. Th. Houtsma, 
II, p. 283, as quoted by Miss Hemgesberg, (p. 162). 

4 Dhahabi, Siyay, II, p. 435; Ibn Kathir, Bidéya, VIII, p. 108. 

5 Adwa, p. 166; SibadT, p. 334 f.; Mu‘allimi, p. 167; Samahi, p. 56 f. 

6 
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during the month of Ramadan. Ahmad Amin also quoted this 
report in his book Fagr al-Islam from the Musallam ath-thubit, 
a late work on figh *. It runs as follows: Abt! Huraira transmitted 
from the Messenger of God the saying: “He who awakes in the 
morning (during Ramadan) in the state of major ritual impurity, 
his fast is rendered null and void %.”” The sequel has a great many 
variants; all of them amount to the fact that ‘A’isha claimed that 
the Prophet regularly used to reach dawn during Ramadan in a 
state of major ritual impurity without nocturnal pollution (zhéilam) 
having occurred. He then performed the major ritual ablution and 
started fasting again. 

When Abi Huraira had been informed of ‘A?isha’s remark, which 
was supported by Umm Salama, he explained that he had heard 
it from Fadl b. al-‘Abbas (or in another version: from Usama 
b. Zaid *). Once when he was asked for a fatwa, Abti Huraira 
recalled these words and erroneously attributed them to the 
Prophet *. This is one interpretation, another being that ‘A?isha’s 
report abrogated Abii Huraira’s. A third explanation: one also 
finds the variant: “Samitu Aba Huraira yagilu fi qisasia ... 
etc.’ This implies that Abt’ Huraira did not transmit a saying 
from the Prophet, but that he made a statement on his own res- 
ponsibility. 

Many other possible ways of solving the contradiction between 
the two reports have been presented. They are all listed in, for 
example, the Fath al-bavi®. It becomes clear from reading Ibn 
Hagar’s account that, although certain minor errors on the part of 
Abi Huraira are acknowledged, he is not reproached for serious 
neglect, let alone for falsehood. Abii Rayya’s opponents readily 
quote Ibn Hagar’s Fath and eclectically present those explanations 


1 Fagy al-Islam, p. 219; cf. Adwa@, p. 167 {.; Shatkh al-madiva, p. 120 fi. 

2 Its author, Muhibb Allah b. ‘Abd ash-Shakir al-Bihari (d. 1119/1708), 
wrote this treatise on Hanafite and Shafi‘ite law in 1109/1697. Together 
with its commentary Fawdatth ar-vahamut, by ‘Abd al-‘Ali Muhammad b. 
Nizam ad-Din (d. 1235/1819) and Ghazali’s Kitab al-mustasfa, it was publish- 
ed in Builaq 1322. The report also occurs in all “‘sound”’ collections. 

3 Cf. Schacht, Origins, p. 152 f.; he mentions this tradition as an example 
of one that is rejected by what he calls a counter-tradition of later date, viz. 
the sequel to this tradition (the rebuttal of ‘A?isha). 

4 Both respected Companions, see Ibn Hagar, Isa@ba, III, p. 413 f. and 
I, p. 55. 

5 Cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, VI, p. 306 and 310 f. 
SV, Pp. 45-51. 
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for the contradictory reports as suit them best. Abti Huraira is 
fully exonerated 1. 

It is remarkable that the above-quoted reports are not mentioned 
in connection with the exegesis of Siira 2, 187, for example, in 
the Tafsiy of Tabari (d. 310/923) 3. In this Qur’anic revelation it is 
clearly stated that sexual intercourse at night is permissible during 
Ramadan. One would expect to find Tabari quoting the reports 
among the asbab an-nuzul, or at least as illumination of the historical 
background of this revelation. In any case, they were known in 
Tabari's time, as they are quoted among Nazzadm’s accusations of 
falsehood by Ibn Qutaiba who, strangely enough, entirely refrains 
from commenting on the contradiction, let alone from solving it. 
Here again it is difficult to determine, why Ibn Qutaiba did not 
try to purify Abi Huraira’s reputation of blemishes, cast by 
those who doubt his reliability ¢. 


The tradition: There ts ill luck... 


Another report in which ‘A?isha revealed her disapproval of 
Abii Huraira, as Abii Rayya asserts, runs as follows: ‘‘Two men 
visited ‘A?isha and told her that Abi Huraira had transmitted 
the following words from the Messenger of God: ‘‘There is ill luck 
in a woman, a mount and a house.”’ (This means: if any of you has 
a wife whose companionship he dislikes, who is barren or who has 
an evil tongue; or a house in which he dislikes dwelling, because 
of its straitness or its bad neighbours; or a mount that he dislikes 
going to war upon,—let him separate himself therefrom, by divor- 
cing the wife, moving from the house and selling the mount 5). On 
hearing this ‘A’isha became very angry ® and said: “By Him, 


1 Sibat, p. 291-294; Samadhi, p. 60-65; Mu‘allimi, p. 167 ff.; Abi Zahw, 


. 155. 
* Quoted in Th. W. Juynboll’s Handbuch des islamischen Gesetzes, Leiden/ 
Leipzig 1910, as the main source for regulations in regard to fasting (p. 120). 
3 II, p. 161-183. Even more remarkable is the fact that the reports do 
not even figure in the book Asbab an-nuzil by ‘Ali b. Ahmad al-Wahidi, 
Cairo 1316. In this early work on the subject numerous other reports are 
given for Sira 2, 187; cf. p. 33 f. 

4 Ibn Qutaiba, Ta?wil p. 28, translation p. 26 f. Cf. above, p. 78 f. 

5 Cf. Lane’s Avabic-Enghsh lexicon, s.v. shu’m (= ftiyava) and Ibn al- 
Athir’s Nthaya ft ’l-gharib al-hadith wa ’l-athay, edition Mahmiid at-Tanahi 
and Tahir az-Zawi, Cairo 1963, III, p. 152 and II, p. 510 f. 

6 Ibn Qutaiba’s text has: fa-tdvat shafagan, which Lecomte translates: 
elle bondit avec un air de commisération. The Leiden Ms (Or. 882), however, 
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Who has sent down the Qur’an on Abii ’l-Qasim (i.e. the Prophet), 
he who transmitted this saying from the Messenger of God lies! 
In point of fact, the Messenger of God said: “In pagan days (al- 
gahiliya), people used to say: ‘There is ill luck in a woman, a mount 
and a house.”’”’ Then ‘A?isha recited: No affliction befalls in the 
earth or in yourselves, but it is in a Book, before We create it 
(Stra 57, 22).” 

Abt Rayya quotes this report from Ibn Qutaiba’s Ta’wil 1 and 
gives the words: “...he... lies” the usual, unfavourable inter- 
pretation. Abu Rayya’s critics, in their turn, bring forward 
several arguments to invalidate ‘A’isha’s accusation of falsehood. 
In the first place it is asserted by Mu‘allimi that the zsnad of the 
report, as given by Ibn Qutaiba, is da%f. Qatada is mentioned 
among the transmitters, whom Mu(‘allimi calls a mudallis?. He 
does not mention the fact that in the first great work on biographies 
of transmitters, Ibn Abi Hatim ar-Razi’s Kitdb al-garh wa ’t- 
ta‘dil, Qatada is listed as an outstandingly reliable transmitter, 
(cf. III, 2, p. 133 ff.). Ibn Hagar, it is true, calls him a mudallts 
in some matters 4, but only after having mentioned his trustworthi- 
ness and his eminent powers of memory °. Bukhari does not devote 
any unfavourable words to Qatada in his At-ta’vikh al-kabir ®, 
though he seems to have admitted some cases of tadiis *. 

It becomes clear from this that not every argument of Mu‘allimi 
is to be taken at its face value. His sweeping statement that Oatada 
was a mudallis is somewhat hasty, apart from the fact that Ibn 
Hagar has stated explicitly that Qatada has been im actual contact 
with both his informant in the zsnad of this report, Abt Hasan 
al-A ‘rag, and the one who transmitted the report from him onwards, 
Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Ariba. But Mu‘allimi offers another argument which 
is more valid: in the zsuad are two unknown people, the two men 


has: fa-tavat shiqgagan, which is a much better reading, as it agrees with the 
excessive anger ‘A?isha showed in other variants of this report, e.g. Ibn 
Hanbal, Musnad, VI, p. 150, 240 and 246. 

1 They are [bn Qutaiba’s own words this time, p. 126f.; translation, 
p. 117. Cf. Goldziher, Kadmpfe um die Stellung des Hadith im Islam, ZDMG, 
LXI, p. 860, note 1. 

2 Adwa’, p. 169; Shaikh al-madira, p. 122 f. 

3 For this term, see above p. 6. 

4 ¢4la gadrin it says in the Arabic text, Tahdhib, VIII, p. 355. 

5 Tahdhib, VIII, p. 351-356. 

8 Kitab at-ta°’vtkh al-kabiy, edition Haiderabad, 1V 1, p. 185 ff. 

* Cf. Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, VIII, p. 355. 
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namely, who entered the house of ‘A’isha. An unknown person 
makes an tsndd definitely da‘tf}. 

The other critics also adduce counter-arguments. Muhammad 
‘Aggas al-Khatib contends that ‘A?isha has corrected the state- 
ments of many Companions ?. Abu Huraira was but one of them. 
Khatib mentions a book which deals with all the arguments 
‘Aisha is reported to have had with the Sahdbis. It is called Al-igaba 
li-ivad ma istadrakathu ‘Aisha ‘ald ’s-sahaba, written by Muham- 
mad b. Bahadur az-Zarkashi, a Shafiiite jurist, who died in 794/ 
1392 ®. In this book the author mentions a variant of this report: 
the word “‘kadhaba’”’ does not occur. It is plain from the context 
here that ‘A’isha was not angry with Abii Huraira, who only made 
an error. When the Prophet made his remark, Abii Huraira was 
apparently not yet present. He must have come in at the moment 
when the Prophet just started to say: “There is ill luck... etc;”’ 
in other words, he did not know that these words were not the 
Prophet’s own but those of the pagan Arabs. Zarkashi also mentions 
the variant in which ‘A’isha’s anger is so vividly described £. But 
he tries to explain her wrath as only natural, because she so de- 
tested auguring ®. And the word kadhaba does not occur in this 
one either, though the isnad is the same as Ibn Qutaiba’s as far as 
the oldest three transmitters are concerned. 

Other ‘wlamd’, in criticizing Abti Rayya, assert that Abt Huraira 
is not the only one who has transmitted this saying from the 
Prophet. For instance, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar is reported to have 
mentioned the same words in a different context and without 
adding that pagan Arabs used to say it, or that these words irri- 
tated ‘Aisha ®, (The words that precede the saying: “ld ‘adwa 
wa-la tryara ...’’ will be dealt with in chapter XI’). 


1 Mu‘allimi, p. 172 f. 

* As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 461; Rawiyat al-Islam, p. 281. 

3 Edition Sa‘id al-Afghani, Damascus 1358/1939. Cf. Zirikli, Al-a‘lam, 
VI, p. 286. 

4 Cf. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, VI, p. 150, 240 and 246. 

5 Zarkashi, p. 126-130. 

6 E.g. Bukhari, gohad 47, bb 54 and Muslim, sala@m 115/116. 

7 Lecomte assumes that the traditions: /@ ‘adwa@ wa-la hima wa-la safar (1) 
and: 1d yividanna mumyrid ‘ala musthh (2) and: al-tiyara (v. 1. ash-shu?m) fi 
thalatha ... etc (3) are one tradition in reality, but this one is mostly split 
up into three separate utterances or combinations of two of them. Cf. 
Bukhari, bb 53/54; Lecomte, p. 117, note 1, 
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Samahi, in his turn, interprets the word kadhaba from Ibn 
Qutaiba’s text with the notion of ghalata, to err. Furthermore, 
he asserts, this word kadhaba only occurs in Ibn Qutaiba’s text. 
All the accounts in other sources present reactions of ‘A?isha from 
which it is impossible to distil the idea that she accused Abi 
Huraira of mendacity. It is therefore that Samahi thinks himself 
justified in interpreting kadhaba by ghalata }. 

There are still other reports in which ‘A’isha disagrees with 
Abu Huraira on certain issues. Abi Rayya mentions them and the 
orthodox theologians refute his allegations. The arguments on both 
sides, however, are futile and little interesting and they will not 
be considered here. 


Abu Huraira and az-Zubair 


Another important Companion, who is eagerly quoted by Abi 
Rayya, is az-Zubair, one of the mubashsharin ?. There is a report 
in Ibn Kathir’s Bid@ya in which he has something to say on Abi 
Huraira. It runs as follows: on the authority of ‘Urwa b. az-Zubair, 
who said: My father Zubair said to me: “Bring this Yemenite, — 
Abt Huraira—, to me, for he transmits so many traditions from 
the Messenger of God.” I brought Abi Huraira to him. While 
Abu Huraira related traditions, Zubair said: ‘He spoke the truth, 
he lied, he spoke the truth, he lied.’’ 3 

Abi Rayya cites only the last sentence, interpreting it in the 
obvious way. He, however, omits to quote the rest of the report 
from which it appears in what light one has to see Zubair’s words. 
Abt Rayya’s critics would seem justified in accusing him of false- 
hood because of his deliberately leaving out the rest of it, which 
runs: I (“‘Urwa) said: “Father, what do your words, ‘He spoke the 
truth, he lied’, mean ?”’ He said: “Son, that Abti Huraira has heard 
these traditions from the Messenger of God I do not doubt. He only 
does not understand some of them in their proper legal implica- 
tions.’’ It goes without saying that Abi Rayya’s critics all mention 


1 Sam&hi, p. 68f. There are, however, other reports in which the verb 
kadhaba was applied to Abii Huraira (e.g. Muslim, bas 69). There is no 
doubt that Samahi would always interpret it as ghalafa. For another version 
of Muslim’s tradition, see Hemgesberg, p. 128. 

2 For more details on Zubair, see EI 1, s.v. 

3 Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VIII, p. tog. 
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the rest of this report, vilifying his method at the same time as 
unscholarly +. 

Abt: Rayya has listed many more reports in which Abi Huraira 
was approached by contemporaries about his tkthar al-hadith. 
No need to add that Abii Rayya’s opponents have invariably 
succeeded in interpreting them in a favourable way. Abt Rayya 
harmed his own reasoning considerably by quoting masses of dama- 
ging reports from books in which these reports were enumerated 
among the weak or the fabricated by the authors themselves. His 
deceit did not remain unnoticed, as was shown in a few examples 
above. 


The report of the ‘spreading of the manile”’ 


Abti Rayya suggests that Abt’ Huraira must have felt that he 
had to justify his zkthdy. One of the most famous reports, which 
records such a justification, is the “‘spreading of the mantle-tradi- 
tion’. Abii Huraira is alleged to have said: ‘‘O Messenger of God, 
I hear many traditions from you which I forget afterwards’. The 
Prophet said: ‘Spread out your mantle.”” Then he scooped with 
his hands (i.e. then he made a gesture as if he scooped something 
into the cloak) and said: “‘Gather (the hems of) the cloak together.”’ 
I did this and I never forgot a thing afterwards *.”” Abii Rayya 
asserts at the same time that Abi Huraira’s memory was not so 
good after all, otherwise he never would have complained about 
this to the Prophet. But even after the incident, the author says, 
Abu Huraira’s memory did not prove to be infallible, as appears 
from some reports 8. 

The orthodox theologians have not much to offer in the way of 
counter-arguments. They simply accuse Abti Rayya of being ill- 
disposed towards Abii Huraira, otherwise he would never have 
thought of looking at the tradition in this unfavourable light. 
They do not even quote the interpretation that Ibn Kathir gave 
of this report; he suggested that Abii Huraira apparently did not 
forget what was said on that particular day*. They would not 
dream of interfering with the reputation of Abii Huraira’s glorious 
memory in the slightest way °. 

1 Samahi, p. 67; Sibai, p. 335 f.; Adwa@, p. 168. 

2 Bukhari, “im 42 and mandqib 28. There are many textual variations. 

3 Adwa’, p. 177 f. 

4 Ibn Kathir, Bidava, VIII, p. 105. 

5 Samahi, p. 138 ff.; Mu‘allimi, p. 197f.; Hamza, p. 162 ff. 
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= 33 


The “wi'a?an’’-report 


Abii Rayya cites another well-known report from Abi Huraira. 
He said: “I have committed to memory two “containers’’, (in 
Arabic: wt‘@dan; with this he is alleged to have meant two kinds 
of traditions); the content of one of them I have divulged. If I, 
however, were to divulge the content of the other, people would 
cut my throat !.” Abii Rayya wonders how the Prophet could 
have endowed Abii Huraira with special knowledge, he of all 
people, who was such an utterly unimportant Companion in com- 
parison with, for example, the Muslims of the first hour (as-sadbiqun 
al-awwalin) or others. Abu: Rayya lists the ‘‘twelve grades’ of 
Companions and assigns a place to Abti Huraira in the twelfth 
grade: youths and children who saw the Prophet on the day of 
Mecca’s conquest or the farewell-pilgrimage *. 

Abt Rayya’s critics have followed two different courses in refu- 
ting these allegations. Those who have discovered the report in 
which Abii Huraira’s early conversion was described ? simply refer 
to this, indicating that he had every right to be listed among the 
““Muslims of the first hour’ *. The other orthodox scholars, who are 
not aware of this report, have found other means to invalidate 
Abii Rayya’s accusation. Hamza contends that the w7‘a@ which 
was not divulged, did not constitute a special privilege of Abi 


1 E.g. Bukhari, “dm 42. Muslim commentators have presented i.a. two 
interpretations of the “‘second kind of traditions’, One: traditions, dealing 
with eschatological notions, two; traditions, describing the future fitnas 
which will befall the Muslim community. Abi Huraira is reputed to have 
prayed to God to take him away before the year 60 AH, of which he knew 
that Yazid b. Mu‘awiya would then become the ruler of the empire. God 
granted him his request: Abi Huraira died in 59 AH. Cf. Fath al-bart, I, 
Pp, 227. 

2 Adwa?, p. 182-185; cf. Shaikh al-madiva, p. 194f., where a different 
opinion is given of the wt‘a?au report. There no reference is made to its 
possible unauthenticity. Aba Rayya uses it to corroborate his allegation 
that Aba Huraira chose the side of the Umayyads. He quotes a report: 
‘When Mu‘dwiya gave Abi Huraira (presents), the latter was silent; when 
Mu‘awiya refrained from giving presents, Abi Huraira began to talk.” 
(Dhahabi, Siyar, II, p. 442). Abi Rayya interprets Abii Huraira’s talking 
as divulging those fztna traditions which were damaging to the Umayyads. 
One interpretation does not exclude the other, Abi’ Rayya says (p. 196 f.). 
For the relations of Abii Huraira with the Umayyads, see below p. 95 ff. 

3 Cf. above, p. 64 f. 

4 Cf. Mu‘allimi, p. 203 £. 
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Huraira. Possibly there were other Companions who had heard 
the traditions of this “container” also 1. 

Samadhi presents another argument, based upon the question 
of the contents of the wz‘a@’an. The wi‘a’, which Abt Huraira did 
not divulge, contained reports concerning future fitnas *. These 
do not pertain to the religion. Therefore, the Prophet did not order 
them to be transmitted to following generations, as he had done 
with religious precepts. Furthermore, a second proof that this 
wi‘a’ did not contain these precepts, Samahi asserts, can be found 
in a report, attributed to Abii Huraira, which runs: Abit Huraira 
said: ‘If it weren’t for two verses in the Book of God I would not 
have transmitted any traditions.” Then Abi Huraira recited: 
Those who conceal the clear signs and the guidance that We have 
sent down (after We have shown them clearly in the Book—they 
shall be cursed... etc. *). Although Abti Rayya states, Samahi 
continues, that Hudhaifa was the only expert in ftfan traditions +, 
why could not Abt Huraira have heard it all too *? 


Abu Huraiva and the isra7iliyat 


Abt Rayya comes to speak about the tsr@iliyat which Abt 
Huraira is reputed to have introduced into Islam. He mostly 
related them on the authority of Ka‘b al-Ahbar who took advan- 
tage of his naiveté, as Abti Rayya asserts. Abi’ Huraira was so 
charmed by Ka‘b that he became his pupil. Abii Rayya quotes a 
report from Dhahabi’s Styar: Ka‘b said: ‘I have seen no one that 
could not read the Torah who is more expert in it than Abu Hurai- 
ra §&.”” Abii Rayya, following Rida, detests zsr@éliyat and the main 
propagator of them, Ka‘b, and he blames Abt Huraira for having 
tried to beguile his listeners, pretending to transmit traditions 
from the Prophet, while relating Ka‘b’s stories ”. 

Most of the refutations amount to the argument that many of 
the tsy@iliydt were also transmitted by Companions other than 
Abt Huraira. Abt’ Rayya is reproached for having used sources 


Cf. Hamza, p. 172. 

Samahi skips over the other interpretation, see above p. 88, note I. 
Stra 2, 159; cf. Bukhari, ‘lm 42. 

Cf. Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, Il, p. 219 f. 

Sam4hi, p. 153-156. 

Dhahabi, Szyay, II, p. 432. 

Adwé@’, p. 125, 172-177; Shaikh al-madiva, p. 71-83. 


asa aan fF © NH 
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belonging to adab literature. In chapter X, which is devoted to 
isr@ iliyat, all Abii Huraira’s reports will be dealt with. 


Abu Huraira and the Hanafites. The musarrat traditron 


The next attack, launched at Abt Huraira by Ahmad Amin as 
well as Abti Rayya, concerns his capability to distil legal precepts 
from prophetic sayings. Abu Huraira could not be considered to 
be a fagih, and it is because of this, according to them, that Abi 
Hanifa sometimes discarded his traditions. Amin quoted the well- 
known tradition about the musarrat, i.e. a domestic animal which 
is left unmilked for a couple of days before its owner sells it; the 
swollen udder may give a flattering impression of the animal’s 
yield of milk }. 

According to Abii Huraira the Messenger of God said: “Do not 
leave camels and sheep unmilked. He who buys an animal then has 
the choice of two possibilities after he has milked it (and it appears 
that at the second time of milking the yield is much less than 
could be expected from the first time). When the animal pleases 
him he may keep it; when it does not please him he may return it 
(to its former owner) together with a sé‘ (approximately 4,2 liters) 
of dates *.”” The dates are meant as compensation for the milk. 
Amin then mentioned an opinion which he attributed to the Hana- 
fites, that Abii Huraira was not a fagih and that, as this tradition 
entirely contradicted the generally received giyds ®, it should be 
discarded in favour of the giyds 4. 

Siba‘i refutes Amin extensively ®. In the first place, he asserts, 
Amin has deliberately left out the refutation the commentator of 
the Musallam ath-thubat (the source from which Amin had quoted) 
gave of the above-mentioned words. Besides, Siba‘4 continues, 
he tries to create the impression that all Hanafites held this view, 
whereas in the Musallam only the Hanafite jurist Fakhr al-Islam ® 
is mentioned as propounding this opinion. The commentator of the 
Musallam pointed out that most Hanafites hold Abti Huraira 


1 For more on the legal implications, see Schacht, Origins, p. 123. 

2 Passim in the canonical collections; e.g. Bukhari, buyi* 64. 

8’ The substance of this generally received giyds is that a business trans- 
action, after it has been concluded, can almost never be annulled any more. 

4 Fagr al-Islam, p. 220; Adwa?, p. 171; cf. Musallam ath-thubit, U1, p. 145. 

§ Siba‘T, p. 299-303. 

§ Possibly Fakhr al-Islam Abi ’l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Muhammad al-Pazdawi 
(d. 482/1089) is meant. 
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for a great fagih. At the same time, Siba‘l quotes from the com- 
mentator, it has always been the normal procedure with all Hana- 
fites to grant preference to a tradition rather than to giyds, if the 
two seem to contradict each other }. Here it is Amin’s opportunism 
that comes to light in quoting from the sources. 

It is true, Siba‘i admits, that the Hanafites do not take this 
one tradition of Abii Huraira about the musarrdi into consideration. 
However, their rejection has nothing to do with the fact that 
Abti Huraira is the transmitter. No, they have brought forth a 
host of other arguments, Siba‘i observes at the end, which are all 
listed in Ibn Hagar’s Fath al-bavi ?. 

It is interesting to mark here how Ibn Hagar, himself a Shafi‘ite, 
has defended Abii Huraira (in so far as this was called for) and his 
tradition against the arguments of the Hanafites. For instance, he 
has pointed out that the reason for Bukhari to mention ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘ad as the man who gave a legal advice (fatwa) * to the 
same purport as Abt’ Huraira’s tradition, may have been that 
Bukhari wanted to invalidate the allegation of some Hanafites that 
Abu Huraira was not such a good fagth as Ibn Mas‘id. Furthermore, 
Ibn Hagar presented all the traditions that abrogated Abi Hurai- 
ra’s hadith, as set forth by the Hanafites, with counter-arguments. 
Most Hanafites agreed on the fact that the musarrat tradition was 
mansuikh, but on the nastkh they were at discord. Ibn Hagar 
profited by this. 


Abu Huraira in the eyes of Abi Hanifa 


Abt Rayya uses a report 4, attributed to Abii Hanifa himself, 
to point out that this zma@m did not hold Abii Huraira in great 
esteem for his legal perspicacity. Abi Rayya quotes from Abi 
Shama (d. 665/1268) who, according to Goldziher, had sympathy 
for the Zahirite way of thinking ®. On the authority of Muhammad 
b. al-Hasan*® Abii Hanifa said: ‘‘I follow the opinion of those 


' Cf. Mahmiid ash-Sharif, [gtthad Abi Hanifa wa-mawgifuhu min al- 
hadith, Magallat al-Azhar, XXXIV, p. 793 ff. 

2 Fath al-bari, V, p. 268 ff. 

8 Bukhari, buyit* 64. 

4 Adwa’, p. 169. 

5 Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die Béatinijja-Sekte, Leiden 
I916, p. 2, note 1; see also Goldziher’s Die Zahiriten, ihy Lehrsysiem und 
thre Geschichie, Leipzig 1884, p. 78 f. 

®§ Most probably Muhammad b. al-Hasan ash-Shaibani (d. 189/804) is 
meant. 
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Companions who had good legal minds (Ar.: al-quddt al-muftin), 
such as Abii Bakr, ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, ‘Ali and the three ‘Abadila }. 
(Variant: I follow blindly all the Companions). I do not permit 
my own judgment to differ from the opinions set forth by them 
except in the case of three: Anas b. Malik ®, Abi Huraira and 
Samura b. Gundab 3.”” Asked about this he said: “Anas became 
confused later in hfe; when he was asked for legal advice he gave it, 
while relying on his intellect, and I do not trust his intellect. As 
for Abt’ Huraira, he used to transmit everything he heard without 
reflecting on the sense and without knowing the ndas:khk from the 
mansitkh *.” 

In a note, written by the editor of Abt’ Shama’s book, a quota- 
tion is given from a book called Mirai al-usual ft sharh mirqat 
al-wusil ® of a Hanafite jurist from Turkey, Molla Khusraw (d. 
885/1480). Abti Rayya cites this note ® together with the above- 
mentioned report for the obvious reason that Anas and Abii Huraira 
were not reckoned among the fugaha of the Companions by this 
author also 7. 

Samahi tries to refute Abu Rayya’s allegation by pointing out 
that, supposing the report is sound, Abu Hanifa has not expressed 
doubt as to Abi Huraira’s reliability in general .2 Siba4 simply 
denies the authenticity of the report on the basis of the fact that 
the generally received practice of the Hanafites shows clearly 
that Abii Huraira’s traditions were highly thought of and were 
always preferred to qiyas °. 


Was Aba Huraira a good faqih? 


Abii Rayya quotes more reports pertaining to the fact that some 
early fagihs did not accept Abt Huraira’s traditions. Most of his 


1 J.e. the three Companions called ‘Abd Allah, viz. b. ‘Umar, b. ‘Amr 
b. al-‘As, and b. Mas‘ad. 

2 He was the famulus of the Prophet; cf. EI 2, s.v.; [bn Hagar, Jsaba, 
I, p. 138, 

3 Ibn Hagar, fsaba, II, p. 260. 

4 Abii Shama, Mukhiasay kitab al-mv?ammal li ’y-vadd ila ’l-amy al-awwal, 
in: Magmit‘at av-vas@1l al-munayyara, Cairo 1343/6, III, p. 33. No further 
information is given on Samura. 

5 Abt’ Rayya erroneously calls the book Mirai al-wusal fi sharh mirqat 
al-usil, 

8 Adwa, p. 169 f. 

? Cf. p. 213 of the Istanbul edition of 1321/1903. 

8 Samahi, p. 77. 

9 Sibad, p. 337 f. 
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opponents have refrained from commenting on them. [brahim 
an-Nakha‘, a Successor (d. 95/714) 1, is reputed to have said: “My 
followers used to refrain from using Abi Huraira’s traditions *.” 
Also Abii Yusuf (d. 182/798), Abii Hanifa’s most important fol- 
lower, related that his master did not count Abt' Huraira and 
Anas among the ‘ad/s. This report Abii Rayya has found in the 
Sharh nahg al-balagha, which is not a reliable source in the eyes 
of the orthodox 3. 

Whether Abti Huraira should be considered as having had a 
good legal insight has caused many pens to flow. The answer to 
this question is mostly dependent on the issue of the discussion 
about this. Often one finds remarks pertaining to the fact that 
many Companions were much better fagihs than Abu Huraira *. 
But then, in these cases, he was not attacked and the author did 
not need to weigh his words so carefully. The general tendency 
is to think of Abi Huraira as a minor legal mind, but when the 
least bit of doubt is cast on his position among the Companions, 
all at once his fagaha is emphasized and greatly praised. No wonder 
that Abii Rayya’s adversaries have stressed the perfect legal 
insight Abi Huraira was supposed to be endowed with °. 


The report of the watch dog 


The famous report, dealing with the position of dogs in the 
Islamic community, is adduced by Amin and Abt Rayya in a 
further attempt to blacken Abt Huraira’s character. The Prophet 
had ordered all dogs to be killed, but he had made an exception 
for those dogs that were used for watching the herds or for hunting. 
Abt Huraira is alleged to have added one more kind of dog that had 
to be spared by order of the Prophet: dogs that watched sowing- 
land. This addition was explained by ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar with 
the words: ‘Verily, Abii Huraira owns sowing-land °.”’ 


1 For his position among the fagihs of Iraq, see Schacht, Origins, index 
s.v. Ibrahim. 

2 Quoted from Ibn Kathir, Bid@ya VIII, p. 109; cf. Dhahabi, Szyar, 
II, p. 438; Adwa@’, p. 169 f. 

3 Cf. p. 72 above. 

4 E.g. Gamal ad-Din al-Qasimi, Qawa‘id at-tahdith min funiin mustalah 
al-hadith, Damascus 1925, p. 48 and 77; Riad Ghali, De la tradition con- 
sidévée comme source du droit Musulman, Thése, Paris 1909, p. 61; ‘Ali 
Hasan ‘Abd al-Qadir, p. 77. 

5 Especially Samahi, p. 144. 

6 E.g. Muslim, musdqdi 46. 
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Amin quoted this report, alleging that the last words of Ibn 
‘Umar constituted a mild rebuke. If the traditionists, he continued, 
had gone further in their criticism of the texts, instead of almost 
limiting themselves to the isndds, they would never have judged 
this report to be sound +. Abii Rayya goes more into detail. He 
asserts that the report clearly proves that Abii Huraira fabricated 
traditions if that suited him. He obviously needed a dog to watch 
his land; so he made sure that this dog would not get killed 2. 

siba‘ refers to Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim. There it 
says that Abii Huraira made this addition, as it was obvious that 
other transmitters had forgotten it. It was only natural, Nawawi 
asserts, that Abt’ Huraira would not forget to mention this kind 
of dog, as he owned sowing-land himself, whereas others, who 
were not personally involved in a precept such as this, might forget 
more easily. Furthermore, Abti Huraira has not been the only 
transmitter who made this addition; there were several others. 
siba’i has yet one more argument: Bukhari and Muslim would 
never have listed this report, if they had thought for a moment that 
Ibn ‘Umar criticized Abii Huraira in this matter, let alone that he 
accused him of falsehood 3. 


Abu Huraira’s governorship of Bahrain 


A reference to the fact that ‘Umar called Abii Huraira back 
from his post as governor over Bahrain, has been given above on 
page 68. The reason as it is told in all accounts, with many textual 
variations, is that it had come to ‘Umar’s notice that Abt’ Huraira 
had enriched himself at the expense of the Treasury. ‘Umar, 
namely, had the custom of having the wealth of his governors 
estimated before sending them on their missions. After they had 
come back to Medina, he usually confiscated half of the wealth 
with which their riches had increased 4. Some of these governors 
saw their earnings halved in that way and disappearing into the 
Treasury. Thus happened to Abii Huraira and Abt Rayya jumps 
at it. 

Various accounts are given of what actually happened. By far 


1 Duha 'l-Islam, II, first impression, Cairo 1935, p. 131 f. 

2 Shatkh al-madiva, p. 126. 

8 Siba‘d, p. 268 ff. Nawawi’s comm. on Muslim, musdqat 46, X, p. 235 f£.; 
cf. Fath al-bart, V, p. 403. 

* Cf. Hemgesberg, p. 112 ff. 
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the most unpromising is cited in Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s al-‘Igd al-farid. 
This author (d. 328/940) is reputed to have had Shi‘ite sympathies 1 
and is therefore in the eyes of the orthodox an entirely unreliable 
source for matters concerning early Islamic history. For obvious 
reasons Abii Rayya does not mind this. ‘Umar, it says in the 
‘Igd, reproached Abii Huraira for having acquired horses for the 
sum of 1600 dinars. Abii Huraira explained this by pointing out 
that he had bred horses and had received many presents. ‘Umar 
forced him to pay back most of his earnings to the Treasury and 
then gave him such a severe castigation with the whip that his back 
bled. In another version ‘Umar said to Abii Huraira: “You, 
enemy of God and His Book, have you stolen the money of God ? ®” 

Abti Rayya’s critics quote many other variants, the wording 
of which is a great deal less harsh °. The whipping, for instance, 
is not mentioned in these versions, neither the words: “... you, 
enemy of God...” They also adduce variants in which ‘Umar 
asked Abi Huraira for a second time to undertake the governorship 
of Bahrain; the latter refused, excusing himself, saying that he 
would rather stay quietly in Medina than running the risk of losing 
his money once more 4. 


Abu Huratra and the Umayyads 


After the murder of ‘Uthman, at which Abi Huraira is reputed 
to have been present ®, the time of the great frina is said to have 
begun ®, At first ‘Uthman’s successor, ‘Ali, had to fight against 
the two pretenders, Talha and Zubair, who were vigorously sup- 
ported by ‘A?’isha. Then Mu‘dwiya, champion of the Umayyad 
cause and, as he called it, avenger of ‘Uthmdan’s blood, claimed the 
caliphate as rightful successor to ‘Uthman. The Muslim community 
had to choose to whom they would pledge allegiance. Though 


1 Cf. Brockelmann, GAL, $ I, p. 251; Samahi, p. 209. 

2 Al-“igd al-farid, edition A. Amin a.o., sec. impr., Cairo 1948, I, p. 45f, 
and Ibn Sa‘d, III 1, p. 203 and IV 2, p. 59f.; Baladhuri, Futaéh al-buldan, 
ed. M. J. de Goeje, p. 82. Cf. Shaikh al-madiva, p. 62 ff. 

3 E.g. Ibn Kathir, VIII, p. 113; cf. Raéwiyat al-Islam, p. 255 f. 

4 Abii Zahw, p. 168; Mu‘allimi, p. 214 ff.; As-sunna qabla ‘t-tadwin, 
p. 415 f. Hamza, who did not have access to the sources (cf. p. 40 above), 
could not formulate a better refutation than pointing out the fact that Abi 
Huraira must have been an excellent person in ‘Umar’s eyes, otherwise the 
latter never would have appointed him; cf. Hamza, p. 194 f. 

5 E.g. Ibn Kathir, Biddya, VII, p. 181. 

6 Cf. p. 5 f. above. 
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Mu‘awiya’s position as a reliable Companion, as far as transmitting 
traditions is concerned, has never been questioned by traditionists }, 
Arab historians (with very few exceptions *) have drawn up a 
very grim picture of Mu‘awiya and the Bani Umayya in general. 
All Muslims who chose to side with Mu‘awiya against ‘Ali auto- 
matically lose their reputation in the eyes of those who rely upon 
the available historical sources, these being mostly anti-Umayyad. 

Abii Rayya has tried to find evidence of friendly relations between 
Abti Huraira and the Banti Umayya, if any *. First Abi: Rayya 
blackens the character of many Umayyads‘. Even against the 
caliph ‘Uthman imputations are made. Abt Rayya brings to mind 
the latter’s wrong decisions in political matters as well as his 
deeply-rooted nepotism. Speaking of Mu‘awiya, Abii Rayya 
asserts that not one single favourable tradition about him can be 
found in the books on mandqib and fad@il which Bukhari and 
Muslim devoted to the Companions. The same can be said of Abti 
Huraira °. 

Abti Rayya continues by pointing out that Mu‘awiya at one 
time installed Abti Huraira as governor over Medina. This is 
confirmed in many sources ®; opinions as to why Mu‘awiya chose 


1 E.g. Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, IV, p. 102. 

2 Cf. Erling L. Petersen, ‘Ali and Mu‘dwiya in early Avabic tradition, 
Copenhagen 1964, p. 34/f. The historians who wrote favourably on the 
Umayyads were Salih b. Kaisan (d. 140/758) and Zuhri. The pious ‘Umar 
II is spared in all sources. 

3 Abii Rayya quotes a report, in which Abii Huraira was sent to one 
‘Ubada b. as-Samit, one of Mu‘awiya’s officials (cf. Caetani, Annali, IV, 
p. 156) to appease ‘Ubada’s anger against Mu ‘awiya and the state of affairs 
in the province of Syria. Though Abii Rayya deliberately misquotes the report, 
it is probable that it should be identified with another report, also listed 
in Dhahabi’s Siyar, (II, p. 2 and 4}, which corroborates Abii Rayya’s 
allegations. 

4 Cf. Shatkh al-madiva, p. 140-214. The Umayyads no longer seem to have 
a terribly bad reputation with some of Abii Rayya’s critics, e.g. Hamza, 
p. 176. 

5 In Bukhari Abi Huraira is not listed in the book Fad@il ashab an-nabi. 
In Muslim there are three traditions on him: one dealing with the conversion 
of his mother, one with his ikihay and spreading of the cloak, and one in 
which ‘A?isha said that the Prophet never carried on in reciting his sayings 
in the uninterrupted, rapid way (savd) of Abii Huraira (Muslim, fada1 
as-sahaba 158-160). In Tirmidhi Abi Huraira is mentioned in a separate 
chapter in the book manaqib (viz. ch. 46) in which, among other things, his 
vast knowledge was emphasized. 

8 E.g. Dhahabi, Siyay, II, p. 441; Ibn Kathir, Biddya VIII, p. 113. 
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him differ widely in the various accounts. Abii Rayya readily 
cites the Sharh nahg al-baldgha. Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid gives as the 
reason that Abti Huraira had fabricated stories against ‘Ali, 
which he had spread in Iraq !. He quotes Iskafi who said that 
Mu‘awiya actually had forced some Companions and Successors 
to invent and spread stories which put ‘Ali in an unfavourable 
light; among these were Abti Huraira, ‘Amr b. al-‘As, Mughira 
b. Shu‘ba and ‘Urwa b. az-Zubair 2. 

The orthodox scholars grant that Abti Huraira has governed 
Medina for a short time, but emphasize the fact (given in some 
sources %) that Abii Huraira was recommended by the Medinese 
for this post. Some of Abt: Huraira’s pro-‘Ali traditions, the ortho- 
dox continue, have found their way into the sound collections, 
whereas all the pro-Umayyad traditions he is reputed to have 
transmitted, are da‘%if or fabrications of a later date. How then 
could one accuse him of partiality concerning the Umayyads? 
Abti Rayya’s critics assert that Abii Huraira’s 7“tzdl 4, ie. his 
wish not to choose the side of either of the two opponents in the 
conflict ‘Ali versus Mu‘awiya, revealed his common sense °. 

Abi Rayya quotes the tradition of the mizwad, the provision 
bag, among others as an example of Abt’ Huraira’s pro-Umayyad 
traditions. Abti Huraira had some dates in a bag which the Prophet 
had at one time blessed. Afterwards Abt Huraira had only to put 
his hand into the bag to find as many dates as he wanted. This 
miraculous quality of the mzzwad ceased to exist, however, at the 
death of ‘Uthman °. 

Samahi enumerates the many, widely different variants of the 
mizwad tradition and indicates that some of them lack the addi- 
tional clause that the mizwad ceased to yield dates at ‘Uthman’s 
death. Moreover, many of the versions are gharib, strange, a quali- 
fication, he asserts, which mostly conveys that they are not to be 


1 Sharh nahg al-balagha, IV, p. 67. 

2 Sharh nahg al-balagha, IV, p. 63. Cf. Shaikh al-madiva, p. 140-214. 

3 E.g. Ya‘qibi, Tavikh, Il, p. 234. 

4 To the use of 7‘%zé1 in this sense Nallino has already pointed in his 
article Sull’ origine del nome det Mu‘taziliti, in: RSO, VII, p. 429-454. 

5 E.g. Rawiyat al-Islam, p. 112 f. 

6 E.g. Dhahabi, Siyary, II, p. 452f.; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, I, p. 352; 
Tirmidhi, mandgib 46; cf. Shaikh al-madira, p. 200 ff. 
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taken as a certainty 1. Abii Rayya has no right, though, Samahi 
adds, to show disbelief in regard to this miracle 2. 

It should be noted here that Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad abounds 
with pro-Umayyad elements, a fact which Goldziher has tried to 
explain by pointing out that gradually the ‘Abbasid caliphs began 
to exercise pressure on the traditionists to suppress pro-Umayyad 
traditions in favour of anti-Umayyad reports or pro-‘Abbdasid 
ones. During Ibn Hanbal’s ? time, apparently, this pressure was not 
exerted to the extent that it was, for instance, in Bukhari’s days. 4 
In the next chapter on the fabrication of traditions, wad‘, some of 
the best-known pro-Umayyad traditions will be discussed. 


Some final remarks on Abu Huraira 


Mahmitid Abi Rayya has exerted himself to depict Abii Huraira 
in the most unfavourable way. He has taken almost every oppor- 
tunity to blacken Abii Huraira’s character; he has laid emphasis 
on all of Aba Huraira’s minor defects, such as reputed jocularity, 
gluttony, lack of seriousness, sponging etc. in an endeavour to 
invalidate his ‘addla. All those traditions from Abii Huraira which 
are hard to swallow for a man who accepts the achievements of 
modern science, Abii Rayya has mentioned and ridiculed. His 
main objective has been to purify the history of the Prophet 
Muhammad of all those superstitions and foolish fairy tales which 
had sprung up around his person, mainly as the result of Abi 
Huraira’s excessive ‘‘traditionizing”’ °. 

The orthodox scholars have always recognized the great danger 
of letting allegations to the detriment of Abii Huraira go unheeded. 
Already at the time of Rashid Rida vague remarks of this author 
concerning his misgivings about a few traditions, attributed to 
Abu Huraira, met with severe criticism, although Rida himself 


1 The technical term ghavib has a wide scale of definitions, see Subhi 
’g-Salih, p. 111 f., 238 ff.; J. Robson, Traditions from individuals, in: JSS, 
IX, p. 332 ff. 

2 Samahi, p. 181-188. 

8 Sezgin, (J, p. 508, no. 21) lists Ibn Hanbal’s work on the eminence of 
‘Ali. One may conclude from this also that pressure from the government 
cannot have been hard at that time. 

4 Goldziher, Muh. Stud., II, p. 45 ff.; the same, Neue Materialien zur 
Littevatuy des Ueberlieferungswesens ber den Muhammedanern, ZDMG, L, 
p. 490 ff.; cf. Duka 'l-Islam, Il, p. 122. 

5 Shatkh al-madiva, p. 204 f. 
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can be considered as one of the firm defenders of Abii Huraira, 
when Muhammad Tawfiq Sidqi launched his attack (see chapter 
XI). Ahmad Amin’s remarks on Abii Huraira did not escape notice 
either, though they were only refuted in detail in Siba‘i’s book, 
conceived some twenty years after the publication of Fagr al- 
Islam (1928) 1. 

The orthodox, mainly represented by the ‘ulama’ of al-Azhar, 
foster the deepest reverence for Abii Huraira, as-sahabi al-galil *. 
In their zeal to exonerate him from every accusation they bring 
forward many traditions, in which he is depicted as a paragon of 
piety and devotion. He is reputed to have recited subhan Allah 
(praise the Lord) 12,000 times every night, to the extent of his 
sins, as he asserted. Furthermore, Abt’ Huraira is alleged to have 
said that he divided the nights into three parts: one for reciting the 
Qur’an, one for sleep and one for reciting traditions. There are a 
great many of these reports, many of which are mentioned by the 
orthodox in defence of Abii Huraira ?. The ‘ulama’ still hold the 
masses firmly in hand; the popularity of the Companions is great. 
People who love cats and fondle them in the streets are still tenderly 
and endearingly referred to as “Abu Huraira.” 


1 Cf. p. 36 above. 
2? E.g. Siba‘, p. 18 f. 
3 E.g. Siba4d, p. 346 f. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE WAD<*‘ 


All Muslim theologians agree on the fact that forgery of tradi- 
tions has occurred on a gradually increasing scale from the middle 
of the first century of the Higra onwards, until such authors as 
Bukhari, Muslim and others had compiled their almost flawless 
collections; by doing so they gave the tradition literature its defi- 
nitely sound form. But even after that the fabrication of traditions 
was practised. The technical term for inventing traditions which 
one attributed to the Prophet to lend them more authority is wad‘; 
the study of fabricated traditions, the so-called mawdi‘at, has 
occupied many theologians, among whom is Ibn al-Gawzi, (d. 
597/1200). His compilation called Kitab al-mawdi‘dt min al-ahddith 
al-marfu‘at evoked some criticism }. 

Rida once made up a list of those people who had introduced 
forged hadiths into Islam; this list will be given here in brief, as 
all the theologians of to-day agree on it more or less. 

I. Those who caused the greatest damage to Islam by spreading 
false traditions were the Zindiqs. Their aim was to sow discord and 
difference of opinion between the Muslims 2. 

II. Those who sustained their legal and/or theological theories 
by inventing Hadith were met by adversaries who wielded the same 
weapon. 

III. Neglect, bad memory, feeble-mindedness, boastfulness and 
other human frailties have promoted a great deal of wad‘. 

IV. The pious story-tellers, gussds, saw an easy profit by playing 
on the credulity of their audiences. Some of them were compelled 
to invent traditions through the urge to instil into their listeners 
awe and reverence towards the religion. 

V. Some people tried to gain the favour of sovereigns by fabri- 
cating traditions which might particularly please them. A well- 
1 CE. Suyati, Tadrib, p. 100f.; As-sunna gabla ’t-tadwin, p. 287, where 
also some more works on this discipline are listed. To this list may be added: 
Muhammad Nasir ad-Din al-Albani, Silstlat al-ahadith ad-da‘tfa wa ’l- 
mawdié'a, of which the first fascicle was published in Damascus 1379/1959. 


* Later Rida was to add the Jews to this category who spread the so- 
called isy@tliya, cf. chapter X. 
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known example is the report of Ghiyath b. Ibrahim who came 
upon the Caliph al-Mahdi (158/775-168/785) when this ruler was 
playing with a pigeon. Ghiyath recited to him the famous saying 
of the Prophet: ‘‘There shall be no wager except in the case of racing 
hoofed animals, mules and asses, or in the case of shooting (com- 
petitions).”” Then Ghiyath added the words “...and pigeons,” 
to please al-Mahdi. The Caliph gave him a large reward, but stated: 
“Verily, your neck is the neck of a liar who puts false words into 
the mouth of the Prophet.’”’ Then he ordered the pigeon to be 
slaughtered }. 

Rida listed some other categories, but they can all be reduced to 
these five ?. 


Among the genres of forged traditions the so-called fadail 
traditions hold a foremost place. In these traditions the Prophet 
is alleged to have uttered laudatory or favourable remarks about 
the person, the group of persons, the town or the country, who 
or which particularly figure in a political or theological movement. 
For example, reports are found that treat Muhammad’s preference 
for ‘Ali as his successor, viz. the ghadiy Khumm report and the 
statement that ‘Ali is the wast or the walt of the Prophet 3. Those 
reports and others were spread by the partisans of ‘Ali to lend 
force to his claim that he should have succeeded the Prophet as 
leader of the Islamic community. On the other hand, reports can 
be found with which the Caliphates of the first three Caliphs can 
be justified *. After the great fitna fadd@ il traditions favouring the 
Umayyads were put into circulation to counter the attacks of the 
Shi ‘ites. 

All the scholars who to-day participate in the discussion on the 
tradition literature agree that practically all fadail traditions, 


* Cf. Siba‘, p. 103. The original tradition can be found in e.g. Abii Dawiid, 
gthad 60; Nasa, khail 14. Abii Rayya gives a slightly different account 
of the report. 

® Manar, III, p. 545-547, 560-572. Ci. Sibad, p. 93-105; Adwa?, (in which 
Rida is quoted) p. 83-88. 

8 Cf. C. van Arendonk, Les débuts de Vvimdmat Zaidite au Yémen, transl. 
by J. Ryckmans, Leiden 1960, p. 20 f.; Muh. Stud., II, p. 115-118; As-sunna 
qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 197 ff. 

4 Cf. v. Arendonk, p. 26f.; Adw@, p. 90. See also Siba‘q, p. 232f and 
As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 199 ff., where pro-Abii Bakr traditions are 
dealt with. 
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especially those that are not listed in the authoritative compilations, 
are spurious. But there are some traditions that treat the virtues of 
persons or institutions, traditions which have found their way into 
the canonical collections, that are considered spurious by some 
and sound by others. 

Abii Rayya has listed many traditions which were spread in 
favour of the Umayyads. Most of these are recognized by his critics 
as spurious but not, as Abii Rayya alleges, as forgeries of Abii 
Huraira or of Jews, but as fabrications originating in later genera- 
tions. The orthodox consider some traditions as definitely sound, 
such as the saying of Muhammad: “Saddles may not be fastened 
on mounts in order to go to mosques except to the following three: 
the Haram mosque (Mecca), the mosque of the Messenger (Medina) 
and the Aqsa mosque (in Jerusalem) }.”” Abii Rayya quotes this 
report as an example of a forged glorification of Jerusalem, intro- 
duced by Jews. In his refutation Abt Shuhba cites Stira 17, rff, in 
which Jerusalem was praised by God Himself ?. 

Rida, mostly hesitative in declaring a report sound, did not 
accept traditions from the two Sahihs merely because they were 
listed in these collections, but he apparently took fadda1l traditions 
for granted, as long as he could not discern a political or theological 
motive that may have been the cause of their fabrication. For 
example, once Rida was asked what he thought of a fada@’s tradi- 
tion in which the Prophet made a statement about the virtues of a 
man who was to appear on the stage of Islam long after Muhammad’s 
death, Uwais b. ‘Amir al-Oarani, a seemingly unimportant Succes- 
sor. Rida gave as his comment that one had to accept this tradi- 
tion in the variant as given by Muslim ®. On the other hand he 
was most careful and automatically rejected all those fadaal 
traditions in which he found a trace of sectarian bias, as will 
become evident from the following example. 

Asked about his opinion on the abddal traditions, he gave as 


1 Passim; e.g. Bukhari, masgid Makka 1. With this saying is meant that 
one should not undertake journeys to visit mosques except to the three 
mentioned. In Ibn Maga a sequel can be found (tg@ma 198). It says: ““...a 
ritual prayer in this Aqsa mosque equals 50,000 (ordinary) salais.”” The isndd 
of this report is considered da ‘if. 

2 Adwa?, p. 129; Abi Shuhba, in: Magallat al-Azhary, XXX, p. 662. For 
more on this tradition, see below p. 108, 111 

8 Muslim, fada@il as-sahadba 223-225; Manar, XIV, p. 824 {. About Uwais, 
see Ibn Hagar, Lisdu al-mizin, Haiderabad 1329, I, p. 471-475. 
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his comment that not one single tradition dealing with abdal or 
with the advent of a Mahdi could be considered sound. ‘‘They are 
all worthless, in ¢sndd as well as in main,” Rida said. He quoted 
Ibn Khaldtin? who asserted that the abdal were an invention of 
the Shi'ites and the Siifis. Abdal are those people who “... parti- 
cipate by means of their powerful influence in the preservation 
of the order ot the universe.”’ They constitute the fifth rank in the 
hierarchy of the saints. Like other classes of saints they are located 
in one particular region of the earth, their region being Syria 2. 
Although traditions about the abddl are found in some famous 
collections such as Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad 3, Tabarani’s al-Mu‘gam 
al-kabir and Dailami’s Musnad, as quoted in Suyiiti’s al-Gami‘ 
as-saghiry, Rida could but reject them. He pointed out that Syria 
in his days was infested with French soldiers, while the people 
lived in poverty. (Rida wrote this in 1927). Nothing in the situation 
of the country indicates the existence of abddl; they are nothing 
but the invention of heterodox Muslims who must have had an 
undue preference for Syria in view, Rida asserted ¢. 


Ahmad Amin unearthed some facts to corroborate his hypothesis 
that wad‘ occurred on such a large scale, that lasting damage was 
caused to the tradition material. Speaking about traditions in 
which clarifications of Qur’anic verses are given he pointed out 
that fabrication must have been practised. For this he adduced the 
argument that there sometimes is a contradiction between two 
traditions, both ascribed to the Prophet, in which two different 
explanations are given for one single concept. For example, Stra 3, 
14 has the words: ...heaped-up heaps of gold and silver. In one 
tradition the “heap’’, i.e. the Arabic word gintdr, is said to be 1000 


1 Mugqaddima, Cairo 1274, p. 230f. 

2 Quoted from EI 2, s.v. 

3 J, p. 112 and V, p. 322. The first reference is called da‘if by the editor, 
Ahmad M. Shakir, because of a blemish on the zsn@d; the second is called 
munkay by Ibn Hanbal himself. Suyiti mentions both and calls the first 
hasan, the second sahih, cf. Al-gami‘ as-saghiy, with cmt. Faid al-qadir by 
al-Mun4awi, Cairo 1938, III, p. 168 ff. Cf. also Ibn ‘Asakir, Ta’vikh madinat 
Dimashq, I, ed. Salah ad-Din al-Munaggid, Damascus 1951, p. 322-327. 
Hakim an-Nisabiri, Al-mustadvak, Haiderabad 1334-’42, IV, p. 553. 

4 Manar, XXVIII, p. 748-754. Quoted in Adwa, p. 94-99. 
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dgiya 4, in another 12,000 ugtya*. Though both traditions are 
considered sound, one must be fabricated. 

Amin lingered awhile over the éafsiy traditions. He quoted from 
Suyiti’s Itgdn fi ‘ulim al-Qur’an a saying, attributed to Ahmad 
b. Hanbal, which runs: “Three books have no basis (as/): the 
maghdazi, the malahim and the éafsiv,” upon which Suyiti trans- 
mitted, on the authority of Ibn Hanbal’s followers, that by this 
remark was meant that most of their isndds were not sound 3. 

Siba attacks Amin on this. “If Ibn Hanbal did not accept 
any tafsir traditions,”’ he exclaims, “how is it possible then that he 
incorporated so many of them in his Musnad? And also of maghdzt 
and malahim traditions ?’’ Furthermore, Siba‘i asserts that “having 
no basis’ does not necessarily mean “fabricated”; it could also 
mean ‘‘acceptable” (magbil) or “fair” (hasan). Evidently, he goes 
on, with this remark Ibn Hanbal must have meant that three 
particular books had no basis. Siba‘ quotes the classical historian 
al-Khatib al-Baghdadi (d. 463/1071) who represented the view 
that with these books were meant some particular writings, espe- 
cially devoted to those three disciplines. The authors of these 
books were well-known for their unreliability, such as Muhammad 
as-Sa’ib al-Kalbi (d. 146/763), the father of the author of the 
Kitab al-asnam, and MugAatil b. Sulaiman al-Balkhi (d. 150/767) ¢. 
The last interpretation Siba‘_ offers for Ibn Hanbal’s words is 
that the imdém Ahmad might have meant that that which is sound in 
the tafsiy is little in comparison to that which is not sound °. 


On p. 35 above mention was already made of ‘Ali Hasan ‘Abd 
al-Oadir’s summary of Goldziher’s views® on the hadith, which 
he presented to Siba‘4 for the latter to refute. Siba‘l has done this 


1 Hakim an-Nisabiiri, Al-mustadvak, as quoted in Suyiti’s Al-gdmi‘ 
as-saghiy, IV, p. 540, who calls the tradition sound. For more information 
on the agiva, see W. Hinz, Islamische Masse und Gewtchte, Leiden 1955, in: 
Handbuch dey Ovientalistik, Erginzungsband 1, Heft 1, p. 34f. 

2 Ibn Maga, adab 1; Suyiti calls this report sound, Ibn Maga’s commen- 
tator, Ibn Hagar al-Haithami (d. 807/1405) also considers the tsndd sound. 
For all the different opinions about gintdy, see Tabari, Tafsir, III, p. 199 ff. 

8 Edition A. Sprenger a.o., Calcutta 1852, p. 888. For the exact meaning 
of malahim, see EI 1, s.v. Cf. Fagr al-Islam, p. 199. 

4 Tavikh Baghdad, Cairo 1931, XIII, p. 163. Cf. Goldziher, Richtungen, 
p. 58 ff., 87. See also GAL, SI, p. 331 f. 

5 Sibad, p. 221 f. 

6 Cf. Muh. Stud., Il, p. 31-51. 
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extensively on p. 364-420 of his book. His style is a mixture of 
rhetoric and abuse. First he enumerates the reasons actuating the 
Orientalists to slander Islam, as he calls it. That they constantly 
gave an untrue and unfair picture of the religion in its evolution 
towards what it has become now, must have its cause, he alleges, in 
their religious intolerance of Islam as well as in a fanaticism which 
was born out of imperialistic greed; both intolerance and fanaticism 
originated in the time of the Crusades. 

Siba‘i then sets about to refute Goldziher’s opinions, “attacks” 
as Siba‘ calls them, in detail. First he subjects Goldziher’s general 
statement, as given on p. I above, to a severe scrutiny. The tradi- 
tion literature, according to Goldziher, should be regarded as the 
result of the religious, historical and social evolution of Islam 
during the first two centuries of its existence. 

In his rebuttal of this theory Siba_ contends that the Prophet 
left a perfect set of guiding principles at his death, as is expressed 
by the tradition: “I have left you two principles; if you adhere to 
these, you will not go astray: the Book of God and my sumna.”’ 1 
To this one may add one of the last verses of the Qur’dn revealed 
to Muhammad, Siba— continues, which runs: Today I have per- 
fected your religion for you, and I have completed My blessing upon 
you, and I have approved Islam for your religion (Siira 5, 3). 
Behold the empire ‘Umar ruled over, Siba‘i says; it partly used to 
belong to the emperor of Constantinople and partly to the Persian 
king. ‘Umar proved to be a more righteous and a more perfect 
ruler than Qaisar or Kisrad had ever been. How could he have 
accomplished this, if at that time Islam had not yet emerged from 
its infancy. All Muslims, in the most remote corners of the empire, 
Siba1 asserts, professed one religion with one rule of rituals and 
observances which were the same for everybody, North Africans 
as well as Chinese; if the tradition for the greatest part had been 
the result of a two centuries long evolution, one would haw seen 
vast differences, in cult as well as doctrine, between the various 
regions of the empire 2. 

Goldziher called the controversy between the ‘uwlamd’ and the 
ruling house, the Umayyads, one of the causes of wad‘ in the tra- 
dition *. He made an effort, Siba‘_ says, to depict the Umayyads as 


1 Not to be found in the canonical collections in this form. 
2 Siba‘d, p. 364-375. 
3 Cf. Muh. Stud., II, p. 31 ff. 
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worldly carousers who did not feel in the least inclined to devote 
their attention to the religion and its spreading through the masses. 
But just like Muhammad ‘Abd ar-Razzaq Hamza (see above on 
p. 96n) Siba‘% holds most of the Umayyads in good esteem. He quotes 
several reports in which their piety is described; except Yazid b. 
Mu‘awiya (61/680-64/683) all the Umayyads were God-fearing 
rulers who conquered a vast empire with one aim in view: to install 
the religion of Islam. As Goldziher only read historians from the 
time of the ‘Abbasids, inevitably he had to reach a wrong conclusion 
about the Umayyads, Siba" asserts. Their reputed controversy 
with pious people in some centres of the Islamic world has no 
ground in history. It was dissenters such as the Shi‘ites and the 
Kharigites who fabricated traditions to sustain their heretical 
beliefs, not the devout ‘ulama’. 

In any case, Siba‘] exclaims, how could some ‘ulama? invent 
traditions as weapons in this so-called struggle with the Umayyads 
and others, without the ‘wlama in other centres getting to know 
about it and subsequently condemning it? Goldziher has been 
nothing more than a vague adumbration of our reliable scholars, 
Siba‘ continues. Therefore he did not grasp the absurdity of his 
view; our ‘ulamd@ would never have debased themselves by putting 
false words into the mouth of the Prophet in order to counter the 
fabricated traditions of dissenters. The pious forbears have criticized 
these traditions, as behoves upright scholars, and they have recog- 
nized them as false; never have they so much as thought of using 
the same vile weapon of fabrication 1. 

Goldziher stated that the Umayyads also practised wad‘ them- 
selves, or had traditions fabricated for them 2. Siba‘l retorts with 
the consideration that there are no sound traditions with isndds 
in which the names of Umayyad rulers occur *. 

Whether Siba‘l deliberately makes a false statement or, indeed, 
has never heard of Umayyads as transmitters, is uncertain. In 
any case, ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz and Walid b. Hisham b. Mu‘a- 
wiya, to mention two of them, are listed among the ruwat of Ibn 
Hagar’s Tahdhib *, Furthermore, 5iba‘i, as so many other orthodox 


1 Siba‘l, p. 375-382. 

2 Muh. Stud., Il, p. 34 f. 

3 Siba‘t, p. 382 f. 

4 Cf. Tahdhib, VII, p. 475-478 and XI, p. 156. Of a third Umayyad, 
{brahim b. al-Walid, mention will be made below on p. 111 f. 
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theologians, seems to deny that falsification of ssua@ds is just as 
feasible as that of matns. 


It may have appeared from the preceding lines in what manner 
Siba‘i chose to refute the views of a Western scholar whom he 
ranked among the most dangerous tools of Western imperialism. 
Thus far, his counter-arguments hardly deserve that name. His 
style is offensive, attuned to a reading public which probably never 
will take up the Muhammedanische Studien to verify whether the 
insulting language is justifiable or not. Apparently Siba‘_l did not 
know German, and if he knew French, he nevertheless does not 
seem to have consulted L. Bercher’s translation! of Goldziher’s 
study on the hadith. The Arabic summary of some twenty pages 
of the German original, which Siba‘l received from ‘Ali Hasan 
‘Abd al-Qadir, is not without mistakes. 

An example in which Siba_7 claims that Goldziher distorted a 
text, without this being so, concerns the following report from 
Tabari’s Annales: Mu‘awiya said to Mughira b. Shu‘ba, his governor 
of Kifa: ‘Do not refrain from vilifying and insulting ‘Ali, but ask 
God’s mercy and pardon for ‘“Uthman; disgrace ‘Ali’s companions, 
drive them away and never listen to (traditions spread about) 
them; however, praise ‘Uthman’s party, approach them in a 
friendly way and listen to (traditions spread about) them.” ®. 
The word used here for “‘listening’’, zstzma@‘, was interpreted by 
Goldziher as “‘listening to traditions’, an interpretation which he 
presented to his readers in a few words between brackets. ‘Abd 
al-Oadir did not pay heed to these words being placed between 
brackets, and Siba‘’ in his turn does not seem to realize that ‘Abd 
al-Oadir’s Arabic text was a translation of the German version of 
Tabari. Siba‘i simply accuses Goldziher of distorting Tabari’s 
text. Tabari never used the word ‘“‘traditions’’, he contends, and 
had he used the word ‘‘ahddith’’ here, this would not have meant 
“traditions” but something like ‘“‘conversations” or “‘words’’’. 

This is another sample of Siba‘’s emotional argumentation 
which is not based on sound judgment. However, some issues in 
the discussion, which will be dealt with now, show Siba‘ as a 


1 Under the title Eiudes sur la tradition islamique, Paris 1952. 
2 Tabari, Annales, I, p. 112; Muh. Stud., Il, p. 35. 
3 Sibad, p. 384 f. 
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versatile critic who, within the context of Goldziher’s reasoning, 
offers tenable considerations. J. Fiick published some refutatory 
arguments of Goldziher’s views in an article called Die Rolle des 
Traditionalismus im Islam. These arguments are also used by 
Siba‘i; it may be assumed that he knew of the content of Fiick’s 
article, as ‘Abd al-Qadir was aware of it *; the latter may have 
told Siba‘_ about it. The following discussion concerns the imam 
Zuhri °. 

The imam, Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri (d. 124/742), has been one of 
the most important traditionists* of early Islam. His date of 
birth is uncertain; according to some it was in 50 or 51 (670/T1), 
others think that it was in 58 (678). Goldziher stressed Zuhri’s 
political insight as well as his piety. Not motives of personal gain 
but considerations of public welfare moved him, Goldziher pro- 
pounded, to acquiesce in inventing traditions to further the cause 
of the Umayyad Caliphs. Goldziher mentioned three reports which 
Zuhri is reputed to have spread or in which he played a part; from 
these his relationship with the Umayyads, as Goldziher held it to 
be, could be distilled. They will now be dealt with in detail. 

I. Goldziher asserted that the Umayyad Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik b. 
Marwan, who reigned from 65-86 (685-705), at one time wanted 
to divert the pilgrims from Mecca towards Jerusalem. He was 
afraid that the anti-Caliph in Mecca, ‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubair, who 
held the city occupied from 64-72 (683-691), would try to persuade 
or even compel them to swear allegiance to him, undermining the 
prestige of the Umayyads in the empire by doing so. Goldziher 
cited from a passage in al-Ya‘qtibi’s Ta’vikh that ‘Abd al-Malik 
restrained the people of Syria from going on the pilgrimage to 
Mecca, and when he heard protests he referred them to Zuhri who 
quoted the tradition: “Saddles may not be fastened on mounts in 
order to go to mosques etc....’’ 5. Zuhri, while pointing to the 
rock in Jerusalem, also told the people that the Prophet had 
placed his foot on this rock, when he began his ascension to heaven. 


1 ZDMG, XCIII, 1939, p. 23 f. 

2 “Abd al-Qadir gave a brief summary of Fiick’s article, together with 
some tendentious additions, in his book Nazra ‘amma, p. 133-136. 

3 Cf. p. 35 above. 

4 For a survey of the historical material he is reputed to have transmitted, 
see A. A. Duri, BSOAS, XIX, p. 1-12. 

5 Cf. p. 102 above. 
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‘Abd al-Malik built the famous Dome of the Rock (qubbat as- 
sakhra) on it, which, for the people of Syria, should take the 
place of the Masgid al-Haram, the mosque in Mecca. The circum- 
ambulation around the mosque came to be considered just as valid 
as that round the Ka‘ba 4. 

This first report, from Ya‘qtibi, has been extensively criticized 
by Siba‘i. Before entering into details he makes a few preliminary 
remarks. Either ‘Abd al-Qadir misquoted or misunderstood ? 
Goldziher’s text, or Siba‘l misquotes ‘Abd al-Oadir’s summary 
of this text. In any case, Goldziher is attacked for holding the 
opinion that Zuhri has been a friend of ‘Abd al-Malik, something 
which Goldziher never said. Neither did he say, as Siba‘4i alleges, 
that fada@’id traditions glorifying Jerusalem, were all traced back 
to Zuhri. $iba_’ then quotes a report from Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s 
al-‘Igd al-farid in which Zuhri rebukes the Caliph Walid b. ‘Abd 
al-Malik for accepting a fabricated report *. From this it should 
appear, Siba‘S) argues, that Zuhri was not a humble, submissive 
servant of the Umayyads, who immediately did what he was ordered 
to do, but a firm, upright scholar whom nobody could detect 
telling one single falsehood against his religion or his scholarly 
conscience *. 

Siba‘i offers detailed criticism of Ya‘qibi’s report. In the first 
place he bluntly states that it was not ‘Abd al-Malik who built 
the Dome of the Rock but Walid, his son (86-97/705-715). Siba‘i 
does not admit knowledge of the Kufic inscription in blue tiles, 
placed round the base of the Dome, in which the date 72 AH 
clearly indicates that the erection of the building must have been 


1 Ya‘qubi, II, p. 311. Cf. Muh. Stud., II, p. 35-38. 

2 An example of a German sentence ‘Abd al-Qadir did not understand 
is found in Muh. Stud., II, p. 38, the third, fourth and fifth line. The subject 
of the sentence “‘...die aber dabei... geleitet waren’ is ‘‘... Leute etc.” 
and not ‘‘...die Umejjaden...’’ Cf. ‘Abd al-Oadir’s summary in Siba‘4i, 
Pp. 369. 

3 Al-“qd, I, p. 60. Here Sib&a_ displays opportunism in choosing his 
sources. He had upbraided Abi Rayya for having used the ‘/gqd, as this 
text could not be considered as historically reliable (see above, p. 95). 
For a similar incident between Zuhri and Hisham, see Biographien von 
Gewahrsmannern, ed. A. Fischer, Leiden 1890, p. 72. It is strange that this 
report is not listed in Ibn Hagar’s Tahdhib. ‘Aggag al-Khatib quotes a 
variant from Ibn ‘Asakir, cf. As-sunna qabla ’t-tadwin, p. 509. 

4 Sibad, p. 395 ff. 
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carried out during ‘Abd al-Malik’s reign 4. On the other hand, he 
quotes from several classical sources that it was Walid who built 
the mosque ?. Muhammad ‘Aggag al-Khatib, indeed, recognizes 
the overwhelming evidence that points to ‘Abd al-Malik as the 
builder, but he offers the consideration that there still is a wide 
difference between the fact that ‘Abd al-Malik devoted his time 
to the embellishment of his capital and the allegation that with 
the Dome he wanted to erect a substitute for the Ka‘ba in Mecca 3. 

Both Siba‘ and ‘Aggag al-Khatib emphasize the picty of 
‘Abd al-Malik. This Caliph, who knew Islamic institutions so well, 
whose devotion to the Islamic cause was so widely known, simply 
could not have brought himself to commit the ungodly offences 
Goldziher had accused him of. Al-Khatib quotes several sources 
to substantiate this piety +. At the same time it should be noted, 
Siba‘] and al-Khatib assert, that ‘Abd al-Malik could not have 
restrained the Syrians from pilgrimaging to Mecca; the Successors 
who were still alive at that time would have protested vigorously. 
And the best proof for the fact that the Aagg to Mecca was not 
prohibited is offered by Tabari; in the year 68/688 it is said that 
four standards were carried in ‘Arafat, among which were one of 
Ibn az-Zubair and another belonging to the Umayyads ®. 

A consideration, which was also presented by Fiick, concerns 
the chronology of the events in Ya‘qiibi’s report. The alleged 
co-operation of Zuhri in divulging traditions in favour of Jerusalem 
must have been invoked before the fall of Ibn az-Zubair in 72/691; 
after that time the project to change the hagg towards Jerusalem 
had lost its urgency. With this consideration at hand Siba‘“ con- 
tends that Zuhri must have been far too young before the downfall 
of the anti-caliphate in Mecca to enjoy the great reputation of 
which ‘Abd al-Malik made use, as Goldziher alleged. Zuhri was at 
most 22 years old and perhaps only 15; it follows, 5iba‘ continues, 
that had ‘Abd al-Malik wanted to enlist the services of a famous 


1 Cf. J. Walker in EI 1, s.v. Kubbat as-sakhva; cf. also ‘Arif al-‘Arif, 
Tarvikh al-Quds, Cairo 1951, p. 387 f. and the same, A brief guide to the Dome 
of the Rock, Jerusalem 1962, p. 16. 

2 Cf. Ibn Kathir, Bidd@ya, IX, p. 165; Ibn Khaldiin, Mugaddima, p. 173. 

8 As-sunna gabla ’t-tadwin, p. 507 f. 

4 Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Al-Ramil fi ‘t-ta’vikh, ed. C. J. Tornberg, Leiden 1867- 
°76. IV, p. 413; Ibn Sa‘d, V, p. 174. 

5 Tabari, Annales, II, p. 781 f.; Siba4d, p. 399 f.; As-sunna qabla ’t-iadwin 
P. 504-508. 
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and at the same time pious scholar, he would undoubtedly have 
addressed a man of some maturity, of whom there were many in 
those days. Siba‘% goes still further. On the basis of a report in 
Dhahabi he claims that Zuhri met ‘Abd al-Malik for the first time 
in the year 80/699, in other words, some years after Mecca had 
been wrenched from Ibn az-Zubair by the Umayyad general 
Hageag. 

Discussing the tradition: ‘Saddles may not be fastened etc... .’’, 
Siba{_i first points to the fact that the zsvd@ds through which it has 
come down to us do not all have the name of Zuhri; there are 
isndds, reaching back to the Companions Abia Sa‘id al-Khudri 
and Abt Huraira, in which Zuhri is not mentioned. At the same time 
it cannot be expected, Siba_ argues, that Zuhri’s informant, the 
famous Medinese Successor Abii Sa‘id al-Musayyab?, would 
have refrained from criticizing Zuhri, had the latter used his master’s 
name for the isvdd of this tradition without actually having heard 
it from him. And suppose Zuhri did invent this tradition, Siba4 
continues, why did he not put qubbat as-sakhra instead of the 
Aqsa mosque? Mentioning the second only creates confusion in 
a situation in which the attention is especially drawn to the first. 
Summarizing, Siba‘l says that only three traditions dealing with 
the fada@il of Jerusalem are sound: this tradition, the one in 
which it is stated that one salat in this mosque equals 700 saldts 
in another °, and the one which says: The Prophet was asked 
about the first mosque built on earth. He said: “The mosque of 
Mecca.”’ “‘And after that ?”’ “The Aqsa mosque’”’ ¢. 

II. The second report Goldziher quoted concerned a conver- 
sation between an Umayyad prince, Ibrahim b. al-Walid®, and 
Zuhri, related in al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s book Al-kifaya fi ‘lm 
av-riwaya. There it says that Ibrahim, a man from the Bani 
Umayya, presented Zuhri with a script. Ibrahim asked Zuhri 


1 Tadhkivat al-huffaz, 1, p. 97. 

2 In Ibn Khallikan’s biographical dictionary both Musayyib and Musayyab 
are said to be correct; cf. ed. F. Wiistenfeld, no. 261. 

3 Cf. Ibn Maga, zga@ma 196, where the number tooo is mentioned. 

4 E.g. Bukhari, anbiya@ 40. Cf. Siba‘i, p. 400 ff.; As-sunna gabla ’i-ladwin, 
p. 509-512. For an extensive list of traditions dealing with Jerusalem, see 
J. W. Hirschberg, The sources of Muslim traditions concerning Jerusalem, 
in: RO, XVII, 1951-2, p. 314-350. Cf. Adwa@, p. 128-131. 

5 Whether with this prince the future Caliph (126-’7/744) was meant, is 
not certain; cf. Muh. Stud., II, p. 38. 
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whether he might divulge the traditions contained therein as though 
he had heard them from him. Zuhri gave his consent, saying: 
“Who else but me could have related them to you ?” 1. Goldziher, 
once more, wanted to emphasize how Zuhri was used by the Umay- 
yads: he lent force to their tendentious traditions by letting them 
use his name and reputation *. 

Siba‘_i brings forward the following counter-argument. He 
contends that one should interpret this conversation as one of 
the ordinary procedures in the transmission of traditions. Here a 
reference is made to the so-called mundwala, the transmission by 
means of submitting a script to be copied ?. On the other hand, 
this Ibrahim b. al-Walid is not listed in one of the classical bio- 
graphies, neither among the reliable nor among the unreliable, 
except in Ibn ‘Asakir’s. Where then are those traditions he had 
laid down in writing, Siba% asks; how is it possible that not a 
single historical text (except Ibn ‘Asakir’s) made mention of it *? 

Ill. The third report concerns the famous statement Zuhri 
made in regard to his writing down “‘knowledge”’ (i.e. traditions). 
Before Goldziher, A. Sprenger had drawn attention to this report 
which he cited from a manuscript containing al-Khatib al-Bagh- 
dadi’s book Tagyid al-“lm*®. According to Goldziher, Sprenger 
did not interpret the text correctly and therefore Goldziher offered 
another translation. On the authority of Ma‘mar Zuhri said: 
“...these princes (by whom the Umayyads are meant) have 
forced us to write traditions’ (sc., as Goldziher suggested, in order 
to substantiate the changes in religious practice the rulers wanted 
to make) ®. Goldziher’s interpretation is not tenable, as appears 
from the writings of other scholars, among whom are J. Horovitz 
and F. Sezgin. Their ideas will be briefly dealt with after Siba‘l’s 
counter-arguments. 

In his refutation Siba‘%, basing himself on ‘Abd al-Qadir’s 
Arabic summary of the German text, reproaches Goldziher for 
having distorted Khatib al-Baghdadi’s words. Then he gives the 


1 Al-kifaya fi ‘ilm ay-riwaya, ed. Haiderabad 1357, p. 266. 

2 Muh. Stud., II, p. 38. 

8 Cf. Nawawi, Tagrib, p. 143; Margais’ transl., JA, 9th series, XVII, 
I1g01, p. 218 f. See also Sezgin, I, p. 59. 

4 Sibad, p. 402 ff. 

5 JASB, XXV, 1856, p. 322; cf. ed. Yisuf al-‘Ishsh, p, 107. Cf. Gami‘, 
I, p. 76f.; Ibn Sa‘d, II 2, p. 135. 

8 Muh. Stud., Ul, p. 38 f. 
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complete Arabic text which runs as follows: kunnd nakrahu kitaba 
‘l-“lmi hatta akrahanad ‘alaiht h@uld@s 'l-umar@u fa-raaind an 
la namna‘ahu ahadan mina ’l-muslimin, 1.e.: ““We used to dis- 
approve of writing the knowledge down, until these princes forced 
us to; after that we no longer saw any reason to forbid the Muslims 
to do it.” It suffices to say that Siba‘i interprets the words kitdba 
l-“tlmw as “‘writing down” in contradistinction to memorizing, 
not, as Goldziher did, as fabrication !. 

J. Horovitz wrote an article entitled The earliest biographies 
of the Prophet and their authors, in which he also cited this report. 
Speaking about writing traditions down, he concluded that it 
mostly amounted to written notes for personal use. The above- 
mentioned report pointed to the situation, Horovitz alleged, in 
which the traditionists were told that such notes had to be made 
accessible to the public by order of the Umayyads 2. 

F. Sezgin presents yet another interpretation. Putting hztab 
on the same line as the technical terms Aiédba and mukdtaba, he 
has reached the conclusion that the Umayyads forced Zuhri and 
the other traditionists not simply to write the traditions down but 
to practise the transmission procedure of mukdiaba. Nawawi 
described this as follows *: the master writes the traditions down, 
or orders someone to write them down for the sake of a student, 
be the latter present or not 4. In Abii Nu‘aim’s Hilyat al-awhy@ 
there is a report which aptly suits Sezgin’s interpretation °. 


1 Siba‘d, p. 404 f. 

2 IC, II, p. 47. 

3 Nawawi, Tagrib, p. 146; cf. Margais’ transl., JA, oth series, XVII, 
IQOI, p. 225. 

4 Cf. Sezgin, I, p. 74 and 509. 

§ Ed. Cairo 1332-’38, III, p. 363. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


THE TRANSMISSION OF TRADITIONS 


In the preceding chapter mention was made of the transmission 
procedure, in Arabic: tahammul al-“im or t. al-hadith+. Broadly 
speaking, there were two ways in which traditions were received: 
they were either written down, or they were memorized. At first 
the receiver was obliged to pay the utmost attention to the exact 
words his master used. He did not have the right to relate the 
traditions afterwards (c.q. submit them to another rdw in writing), 
leaving out words or adding some of his own, reproducing the tradi- 
tions only according to the sense he had attached to them. The 
wording had to be preserved to the minutest details. 

The above-mentioned point of view is laid down in rigorous 
rules by some theologians #. Later on all Muslim theologians have 
reached agreement on the permissibility of transmitting traditions 
according to the sense, in Arabic: vtwdya bt ’l-ma‘nd. As long as 
the sense was not violated, one no longer needed to preserve the 
lafz, i.e. wording, so painstakingly °. 

All the participants in the present-day discussion on the hadith 
agree that rawdya bi ’l-ma‘nd has occurred on a large scale; there 
is difference of opinion, however, as to the consequences this has 
had for the tradition literature. It amounts to the following problem: 
has viwaya bi ’l-ma‘na caused any damage to the hadith and so 
to Islam, or not ? 

Rashid Rida, though broadly speaking an orthodox theologian 
who accepted most of the traditions of the sound collections as 
true, opposed the blind acceptance of some reports, the contents 
of which made a strange impression on him; they will be dealt 
with in chapter XI. Here it should be noted, however, that one of 


1 For a complete list of the possible procedures, see Nawawi, Tagvib, 
§ 24, p. 128-150; Marcais’ transl., JA, 9th series, XVII, 1901, p. 193-232; 
ef. Sezgin, I, p. 58 ff. 

2 Cf. the literature mentioned by Margais, JA, gth series, XVIII, xgor, 
p. 66, note 3. 

3 Ci. Muh. Stud., II, p. 201 where a reference is made to Khatib al-Bagh- 
dadi who enumerated in his Kif@ya fi “ilm ar-viwdya all the issues on which 
the discussion on the viwa@ya bi ’l-ma‘na has been carried on, cf. 171 ff. 
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his arguments for rejecting these traditions was based on his mis- 
givings in regard to riwa@ya bt ’l-ma‘nd. Rida contended that most 
of the transmitters transmitted just as much of the traditions as 
they understood of them. Sometimes their comprehension proved 
to be insufficient 1. 

Abti Rayya adduces a lot of material to prove that riwaya 
bt *l-ma‘na caused irretrievable losses to the tradition literature. 
It is a misconception, he asserts, that rd@wis formed an exclusive, 
eminent group of people who neither altered a word, nor forgot, nor ad- 
ded one. Because of their r7wa@ya bt ’"l-ma‘na, most of the exact words, 
spoken by the Prophet, have been lost, even those that have the 
utmost importance in the liturgy of the religion. The example 
Abti Rayya mentions concerns the tashahhud, 1.e. the formulating 
of some laudatory words, among which the shahdda figures, almost 
at the end of the prayer ritual ?. 

Abii Rayya enumerates eight different traditions in which the 
Prophet teaches the tashahhud to eight different Companions, the 
most important of whom were ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘tid, Ibn 
‘Abbas and ‘A’isha. The version that perhaps gained most authority 
was the one of Ibn Mas‘tid? which runs: “With my hand in his 
the Messenger of God taught me the tashahhud, as he taught me 
sivas from the Quran: at-tahiyatu li llah wa ’s-salatu wa ’t-tayytbat 
— as-salamu ‘alaika ayyuha ’n-nabi wa-rahmat Allah wa-barakdiuh 
— as-salamu ‘alaina wa-‘ala “bad Allah as-salihin — ashhadu an 
la tlaha illa Allah — wa-ashhadu anna Muhammadan ‘abduhu 
wa-rastluh *’. The variants, listed by Abii Rayya, all have different 
formulae for the first lines of the tashhahhud, sc. before ashhadu etc. 
He asserts that the fact that this basic part of the prayer ritual 
has been so distorted, though it should have come down to us 
through an uninterrupted practice of the Muslim community, is 
due to the viwadya bt ’l-ma‘na of the transmitters °. 


1 Manar, XXVIII, p. 27; cf. also Mandar, X, p. 853 and XIX, p. 98. 

2 For more information on the tashahhud, see Juynboll, Handbuch, p. 79. 

8 Cf. Ibn Qudama al-Hanbali (d. 620/1223), Al-mughni, printed together 
with Ash-sharh al-kabir, ed. Rashid Rida, Cairo 1341-’48, I, p. 579 as 
quoted in Abi Shuhba, Magallat al-Azhar, XXX, p. 324. 

4 Passim, cf. e.g. Bukhari, adhadn 148; cf. Concordance s.v. tahiyat. See 
also I. Goldziher, Ueber die Eulogien der Muhammedaner, ZDMG, L, p. 102, 
who did not list the variants; he propounded the theory that the tashahhud 
was first used in the beginning of the ‘Abbasid caliphate. 

5 Adwa@, p. 54-63. 
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Abti Rayya’s critics have found a number of arguments to 
refute his views. Hamza, for example, contends that Abii Rayya 
has not paid heed to a concept, introduced into Islam by Ibn 
Taimiya, the so-called tanawwu‘ al-“badat, i.e. the diversity of 
religious observances !. From this concept, he asserts, there appears 
the wisdom on which the divine Law-giver based His ordinances. 
One is, for instance, free to choose that one of the seven accepted 
QOur’anic readings, al-gird@dt as-sab‘*, which one finds easiest. 
Exactly so with the tashahhud as long as the attestation of divine 
unity and prophethood, the shahada, is preserved. This is confirmed 
in the juridical literature 3. What actually happened, Hamza says, 
was that the Prophet taught many different formulae which all 
contained one common element, the shahdda. Yet another argument 
is presented by Hamza. Abt Rayya’s allegation that the tashahhud 
belongs to the uninterrupted practice of the Muslim community, 
the a‘mal mutawatira, is misleading, he contends; it is true that 
formulating the tashahhud constitutes an uninterrupted practice, 
but it is not enunciated aloud, so everybody may choose his own 
formulation, that is: of the first part 4. 

In this connection it might be interesting to note that ‘Aggag 
al-Khatib, who did not participate in the discussion on this issue, 
makes mention of the tashahhud in an entirely different context. 
He quotes al-Khatib al-Baghdadi’s Tagyid al-‘“ilm in which this 
author comments on a report of Abt Sa‘id al-Khudri: the Prophet 
forbade him to write down traditions ®. Then Baghdadi cites a 
report in which Abii Sa‘id said that they used to write down the 
Qur’an and the tashahhud. Why ‘Aggag al-Khatib quotes this 
report from the Taqyid does not concern us here ®. One can only 
guess how Abi Rayya would have reacted, had he known of this 


1 Ibn Taimiya wrote a short treatise under the title Risdlat tanawwu‘ 
al-“abddat, published in Magmi‘, Cairo 1340, Matba‘at al-Manar, II, p. 123- 
136. Cf. H. Laoust, Essai suy les doctrines sociales et politiques d’Ibn Tai- 
miya, These, Paris/Le Caire 1939, p. 184. 

2 Cf. Ndldeke, Geschichte des Qordns, I, p. 48-52; O. Pretzl, Die Wissen- 
schaft dev Kovanlesung, in: Islamica, VI, p. 1 ff. See the mutawdtir tradition: 
unztla 'l-Qurdn ‘ala sab‘at ahruf; cf. p. 28 above. 

3 Cf. Ibn Qudama, Mughni, I, p. 579. 

4 Hamza, p. 77-80; cf. Mu‘allimi, p. 83; Abii Shuhba in: Maégallat al-A zhar, 
AXX, p. 324 f. 

5 Cf. p. 49 above. 

§ As-sunna gabla ’t-tadwin, p. 3201.; cf. Tagytd al-‘tim, p. 93 f. 
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report. In any case, the report opens new perspectives to the 
theories set forth by him and his adversaries. 

Next Abii Rayya enumerates a number of traditions in which 
the Prophet was asked what Islam and/or imdn (faith) was. The 
answers Muhammad gave appeared to differ considerably from 
each other. Each tradition contained elements which were lacking 
in others. Muslim listed these as the first nine traditions of his 
Sahth. Then Abii Rayya quotes from the commentary by Nawawi 
on Muslim the following considerations. 

These traditions all differ in the number of the characteristics 
of the faith by way of addition (ztydda) or omission (mags), by 
confirmation (thbat) or deletion (hadhf)...On this Ibn as-Salah 
(ash-Shahrazitiri d. 643/1243) said: This difference is not due to the 
Messenger of God, but to the dissimilarity in memory and accuracy 
of the transmitters. There are transmitters who leave things out, 
and then they restrict themselves to what they have memorized. 
They do not bother to deny nor acknowledge what others have 
added 2. 

Abti Rayya’s critics all point to the fact that the traditions listed 
in Muslim do not refer to one and the same instance in the life 
of the Prophet. Therefore, there is no harm in his enumerating 
some characteristics, while leaving out others *. Hamza professes 
not to agree with the explanation Nawawi gave for the diversity. 
He would rather ascribe the dissimilarity of the traditions to the 
Prophet himself than to the fluctuating accuracy and powers of 
memory of the transmitters. Why should not the Prophet give 
different answers to the questions of different persons on different 
occasions, he retorts 3. 

Another tradition which is known in a great many variants is 
quoted by Abti Rayya to demonstrate to what extent the riwdya 
bt ’l-ma‘nad had damaged the veracity of traditions in some cases. 
The report runs as follows. Once a woman came to the Prophet, 
wanting to give herself to him. Then a man approached who said: 
“Why don’t you marry her to me, O Messenger of God.’”’ But he 
had nothing that could serve as a dowry except some portions of 
the Qur’an (that he knew by heart). Then the Prophet said: “I 


1 Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim, I, p. 168; cf. Adwa, p. 66 ff. 
2 Mu‘allimi, p. 84 f.; Abii Shuhba in: Mafallat al-Azhar, XXX, p. 325 f. 
3 Hamza, p. 83. 
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will marry her to you for the part of the Qur’an which you know 
(in other words: your teaching her this part serves as a dowry) }. 
Apart from many other various readings, there are many different 
versions for the words: I will marry her to you..., e.g. zawwag- 
tukaha, mallaktukahd, amlaktukaha, ankahtukahad, amkannakahd, 
khudhha etc.*. Abt Rayya’s adversaries have no other comment 
to offer than that the sense of this tradition has remained perfectly 
clear in spite of the variants 3. 

Abti Rayya comes to speak about a tradition in which the 
Prophet forbade his followers to perform a certain saldt, unless 
they had reached the territory of the Bani Quraiza‘ on their 
campaign against them. In Bukhari it says the ‘asv salat, in Muslim 
the zuhy salat®. Both traditionists, however, mention exactly 
the same isnad®. Abii Rayya quotes Ibn Hagar who offers the 
suggestion that Bukhari had committed the tradition to writing 
from memory and that he violated the wording by doing so, 
whereas Muslim had been much more careful in preserving the 
lafz. Bukhari’s carelessness is corroborated, Abi Rayya continues, 
by a report in which he is alleged to have said that he often wrote 
down traditions in Syria which he had heard in Basra, and vice 
versa. Asked whether these recordings were perfect, Bukhari 
remained silent 7. 

Mu‘allimi shows that a certain Guwairiya, the informant of 
the shatkh of both Muslim and Bukhari, viz. ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad b. Asma’, is reputed to have transmitted both words, ‘asr 
and zuhr. Mu‘allimi concludes that Bukhari must have heard one 
version from his shatkh whereas Muslim was told the other 8. Abi 
Shuhba, in turn, quotes some more from Ibn Hagar’s Fath al-bari. 
There some possible ways to harmonize the two versions are men- 
tioned. In one solution it is suggested that the Prophet ordered 


1 Passim; cf. Concordance s.v. mina 'l-Qur’an., 

2 Adwa’, p. 68. 

$ Hamza, p. 84f.; Abi Shuhba in: Magallat al-Azhar, XXX, p. 326; 
Mu‘allimi offers some futile formal criticism also, cf. p. 85. 

4 A Jewish tribe in Medina, see EI 1, s.v. Kuraiza. 

® For more information on these salats, see Juynboll, Handbuch, p. 67 f. 

6 Bukhari, maghazi 30; Muslim, gihad 69. 

* Ta?vikh Baghdéd, II, p. 11; cf. Adwa@, p. 68 f. 

§ Mu‘allimi, p. 86; cf. Ibn Hagar, Fath al-bari, VIII, p. 413. On Guwairiya 
and ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. Asma’ see Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, II, p. 124 f. 
and VI, p. 5f. 
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some people not to perform the zuhy salat unless... etc., and that 
afterwards other people came who already had performed the 
zuhr; these were told not to perform the ‘asy unless... etc. In the 
second solution Ibn Hagar openly professes his opinion that one of 
the earlier transmitters must have made a mistake in the lafz 1. 

Abti Rayya finds substantiation for his theory that the v7waya 
bt ’l-ma‘nd caused damage to the tradition material in the writings 
of older scholars. He cites Tahir b. Salih al-Gaza’iri (1851-1919) 2 
who said literally: ‘From the v1wa@ya 61 ’l-ma‘nd ensued such a 
big loss (to the hadith) that it is considered one of the causes for 
the difference of opinion in the Islamic community.”’ Then Gaza’ iri 
quoted a grammarian from the Middle Ages, ‘Abd Allah b. Muham- 
mad b. as-Sayyid al-Batalyawsi (d. 521/1127) 3, from his book 
Al-insaf fi ’ttanbih ‘ald ’l-asbab allati awgabat al-tkhtilaf baina 
‘l-mushmin fi ar@Wihim +. Batalyawsi’s view neatly fits into Abi 
Rayya’s theory and it is for this reason that the latter also cites 
this gratefully in extenso; this view does not present any new 
ideas. Batalyawsi emphasized the defective understanding of 
transmitters and the subsequently ensuing contradictions. The 
examples he gave were well-chosen °. 

Another older scholar Abii Rayya quotes is Mustafa Sadiq 
ar-Rafi‘i (d. 1937). In his book I‘gaz al-Qur’an he contended that, 
if rrwaya bt ’l-ma‘na had not occurred, it would have been notice- 
able in the Arabic language. Not that the words of the Prophet 
would have become part of the revelation, Rafi_% said, but they 
would at least have been preserved in the way the revelation was 
preserved °. 

In conclusion a quotation is given here, adduced by Ahmad 
Amin, from the grammarian Ibn ad-Da7i‘ (d. 680/1281) 7. This 


1 Aba Shuhba in: Magallat al-Azhay, XXX, p. 327f.; cf. Ibn Hagar, 
Fatih al-bari, VIII, p. 413. 

2 GAL, SL, pe777 £. 

3 Cf. EI 2, s.v. One remark in this article, dealing with Batalyawsi’s 
commentary on Abt ’1-‘Ala? al-Ma‘arri’s Saqt az-zand should be emendated 
with a reference to the Dar al-kutub edition of the Sagt, vol. 1, the preface; 
there four mss are listed of this commentary. 

4 Ed. Ahmad ‘Umar al-Mahmasani, Cairo 1319. 

5 Adwa’, p. 70-75; cf. Gazairt, Tawfth an-nazar, Cairo 1329, P. 337-340; 
Batalyawsi, p. 100-113. 

8 Adwa@ p. 75. 

7 He was ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Yasuf al-Kutami al-Ishbili, known 
under the name Ibn ad-Da7i‘, cf. Suyiti, Bughyat al-wu‘at fi tabaqat al- 
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scholar said that the riwaya bt ’l-ma‘nd must have induced some 
grammarians such as Sibawaihi (d. + 180/796) to refrain from 
using the hadith as basic material for exposing the grammatical 
structure of Arabic; they solely relied on the Qur’4n and on un- 
equivocal, accurately transmitted traditions. Had it never been 
permissible to transmit traditions to the sense, Ibn ad-Da’i‘ 
asserted, the hadith literature would have served as the main (sic) 
source material to establish the Arabic language in its purest 
form because of the pure Arabic the Prophet used to speak. The 
above-mentioned statement of Mustafa Sadiq ar-Rafi‘l amounts 
to approximately the same as these words by Ibn ad-Da’i‘. Amin 
quoted a similar view set forth by ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Baghdadi (d. 
1093/1682) 4. 


lughawiyin wa 'n-nuhat, Cairo 1326, p. 3541.; ‘Umar R. Kahhala, Mu‘gam 
al-mwallifin, Damascus 1957-’61, VII, p. 224 f. The present writer has not 
been able to ascertain where Amin got this quotation from. 

1 Khizanat al-adab, Bilaq 1299, I, p. 5 f.; cf. Duha ’1-Islam, II, p. 133 f. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


THE DISCUSSION ON THE ISRA?ILIYAT 


One of the main issues in the theological discussion on the 
hadith concerns the tsv@ ili yat. Isv@iliydt are traditions and reports 
that contain elements of the legendary and religious literature of 
the Jews. They were introduced into Islam by some transmitters 
about whom the biographical literature has never reached complete 
agreement. Most of the isr@#liyat have found their way into the 
books on Qur’dn exegesis and the Qisas al-anbtyd’ literature; 
there are also some in the sound collections 1. Isr@tliyat are almost 
invariably discussed by way of questioning or ascertaining the 
reliability of two of the most important transmitters of them, 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar (d. + 32/652) and Wahb b. Munabbih (d. + 110/ 
720). 

Classical scholars have formulated some adages, afterwards 
attributed to the Prophet, which eloquently convey the mixed 
feelings they used to have concerning the admissibility of ¢sr@iliyat. 
So we find in Shafi‘l’s Risdla the saying of the Prophet: “There is 
no objection to transmit from the Children of Israel, but when you 
transmit from me, do not lie about me!” 2. Later scholars added 
the explanation that this meant that, after Islam had been firmly 
established, Jewish legends could no longer do any harm 3. Another 
tradition of the Prophet represents a similar view: ‘‘Do not believe 
the people of the Book, and do not accuse them of falsehood.” # 

Contemporary theologians in the Muslim world hold different 
points of view regarding the isv@iliydt, just as their classical 
predecessors did. Subhi’ s-Salih, for example, expresses the view 
that most tsv@iliyat are weak, not to say fabricated. Their weak- 
ness, he asserts, does not originate in their being mostly mawgif, 
le. not relating anything about the Prophet, but lies in the ano- 
malies, defects and inconsistencies (in Arabic: shudhadh, “lla and 


1 For an extensive list of Jewish elements in Bukh§ari’s Sahih, see W. R. 
Taylor, Al-Bukhari and the Aggada, in: MW, XXXIII, p. 191-202. 

2 Risala, ed. Shakir, p. 397. Cf. Bukhari, anbiya@? 50; Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, II, p. 159, 202. 

5 Cf. Qastallani, V, p. 472 {.; Ibn Hagar, Fath al-bari, VII, p. 309. 

+ E.g. Bukhari, i‘sdm 25, shahddat 29. 
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idtivab) of their substance +. Subhi s’-Salih does not participate 
in the discussion on the tradition literature; he gives his point of 
view in his general study on the hadith which he published as a 
handbook, not as a polemic or apologetic writing. Consequently 
he mitigates this sweeping statement by adding that most of the 
isy@iliyat, which are found to be genuine utterances of the Prophet 
and are listed in the sound collections, should be accepted. 

Rashid Rida, however, formulated a definitely negative judgment 
on the tsr@iliyat. As had been pointed out above (p. 21), he favoured 
the idea of drawing the attention of his contemporaries to Islam 
as it had been established by the pious forbears, as-salaf as-salth. 
These had not paid heed to the stories of Jewish and Persian 
converts but had kept their religion clean from foreign influences, 
he asserted. In the Ta/siy al-Manar Rida often fulminated against 
the far-fetched explanations and comments, taken from non-Isla- 
mic legendary sources, which he had encountered in the classical 
works on éafsty. He could but abuse their transmitters for falsely 
attributing words to the Prophet; he accused them of endeavouring 
to undermine Islam by introducing distinctly non-Islamic elements. 
On one occasion Rida enumerated all his misgivings regarding 
the reliability and character of the afore-mentioned transmitters, 
Ka‘b and Wahb, and subsequently evoked criticism. This was 
when he presented his exegesis of the words: So he cast his staff; 
and behold, it was a serpent manifest (Siira 7, 107, the story of 
Moses who changed his stick into a snake in front of Pharaoh, cf. 
Exodus 7, 10). 

Rida contended that all the stories woven around the snake 
were forgeries and belonged to the tsv@éliyat. He mentioned the 
report on the authority of Wahb b. Munabbih in which it was related 
that the serpent set on all the people present, who fled, leaving 
25,000 killed 2. Stories like that, Rida professed, can under no 
circumstances be accepted, whether the authority is generally held 
in great esteem or not, and this is equally applicable to people of 
Wahb’s kind such as Ka‘b al-Ahbar and ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’. 


1 Subhi ’s-Salih, p. 219 f. For the technical terms, see Qara‘a, p. 16f. 
and 23. 

2 Rida quoted from Ibn Kathir’s Tafsir al-Qur?dn that this report could 
be found in several sources among which Ibn Hanbal’s Kitab az-zuhd. Cf. 
Ibn Kathir, Tafsir, II, p. 236. In Tabari’s Tafsty more fantastic stories about 
the size of the monster can be found, IX, p. 14f. 
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Rida went on to relate what he knew about the latter’s participa- 
tion in the murder of ‘Uthman 1. 

This and previous allegations at last roused criticism. Shaikh 
‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Gamgumiini? presented a criticism in instal- 
ments to which Rida, in his turn, wrote extensive replies *. Before 
going into a detailed discussion of Rida’s allegations Gamgumiini 
first made some general remarks. He indicated the risk Rida ran 
of confusing the minds of those people whose faith was not strong. 
Rida, who in the eyes of the people was such a paragon of theological 
learning, showed tactlessness in revealing his suspicion of some trans- 
mitters of the canonical hadith collections, Gamgumiini asserted. 
This might lead the masses to a total loss of confidence in the 
classical ‘tim av-rigal. It is common practice that one ascertains 
the trustworthiness of a transmitter by looking him up in the 
biographical lexicons on thigas, Gamfumiini said 4. Ka‘b and Wahb 
are listed ®> among the thigas in several works ©. 

Rida quoted a report on the authority of Mu‘awiya in which 
this Companion had had something to say about Ka‘b al-Ahbar. 
It is found in Bukhari, ¢‘vsdm 25, and runs as follows: Mu‘awiya 
said: ‘‘Ka‘b belonged’? to the most reliable ® of those transmitters 
who relate on the authority of the people of the Book, but in spite 
of this we used to test him for falsehood °.’’ Though Dhahabi said 
of Ka‘b that some of his traditions # could be found in Bukhari’s 


1 Tafsiv al-Mandr, (X, p. 44{. For more information on ‘Abd Allah b. 
Saba?, see EI 2, s.v., where substantiation for Rida’s allegation can be found. 

* There seems to have been confusion as to the spelling of his name, for 
in vol. XXVI of the Mandr, p. 76, the name is spelt al-Gamgini. 

s’ Gamgumini: Mandar, XXVI, p. 73-76, XXVII, p. 377-386, 459-462; 
Rida: XXVI, p. 76-79, 716-719, X XVII, p. 539-547, 610-619. 

4 Cf. Gamal ad-Din al-Qasimi, Kitab al-garh wa 't-ta‘dil, Cairo 1330, 
p. 5, as referred to by Gamgumini. 

5 E.g. Dhahabi, Tadhhivat al-huffaz, I, p. 45 and 88; Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, 
VIII, p. 438 ff. and XI, p. 166 ff. Remarkable are the non-committal state- 
ments about them found in the earlier works, e.g. Ibn Abi Hatim, K. al-garh 
wa ‘t-ta‘dil, III 2, p. 161 and IV 2, p. 24; Bukhari, At-ta’vikh al-kabir, IV 1, 
p. 223 f. and IV 2, p. 164. 

§ Manay, XXVII, p. 377-380. 

” Ka‘b had already died by the time Mu‘awiya made this statement. 

8 In Arabic asdaqu. A variant has amthalu, i.e. exemplary. 

® In O. Houdas’ and W. Margais’ translation of Bukhari (Paris 1903-’14) 
the last sentence of this report should be emendated: et cependant malgré 
cela nous le mettions a l’épreuve afin de voir s’il mentait, (IV, p. 574). 

10 T.e. in Arabic lahu shai?. 
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Sahih and other works}, the above-mentioned report of Mu‘awiya 
is one of the few references to him, Rida said. He quoted from 
Ibn Hagar’s Tahdhib at-tahdhib the following remark: “This is 
all? that can be found of Ka‘b in Bukhari and it is not even a 
tradition on his authority. It is astonishing that the author (Gamal 
ad-Din al-Mizzi (d. 742/1341) 2) enumerated Ka‘b among the 
transmitters of Bukhari and subsequently created the impression 
that Bukhari had some traditions on Ka‘b’s authority.” 4 

Rida interpreted Mu‘awiya’s words as a defamation of Ka‘b’s 
‘adala and that of all transmitters of isr@éliydt. In a time in 
which the books of the ahi al-kitab were not spread among the 
Muslims as they are now, it was especially difficult, Rida stated, 
to detect in lying a man like Ka‘b, who is said to have been one of 
the most trustworthy transmitters of 1sv@éiydt. One can imagine, 
he said, what little trust transmitters deserve who did not enjoy 
a reputation such as Ka‘b had. Rida drew the attention to the 
actual contents of the Torah. Nothing whatsoever (sic) of what has 
been related by Wahb and Ka‘, in spite of its bulk, can be found 
in it, he asserted. That the traditionists of classical days did not 
spot the falsehood in zsv@iliyat must have had its cause in the fact 
that they had not properly acquainted themselves with the Old 
Testament 5. 

Rida went on to demonstrate the relative unimportance of the 
scant references to Ka‘b in Muslim’s Sahih. Though his name occurs 
in some tsndds, there is no report that is transmitted only on his 
authority. That Muslim did not pay much attention to Ka‘b’s 
reports reveals his suspicion, Rida explained. One of the few 
occasions on which Ka‘b is mentioned is in a remark he is alleged 
to have added to a tradition of the Prophet, related by Abi Huraira. 
When Abii Huraira said: ‘A slave will be doubly rewarded when 
he serves God as well as his master,’’ Ka‘b emended this statement 
by saying: ‘‘and he need not account for his actions, neither does 


1 Dhahabi, Tadhkivat al-huffaz, I, p. 45. 

* Ibn Hagar apparently did not think of the report, listed in Bad? al-khalq 
15, In which Ka‘b was scolded by Abii Huraira; cf. Muslim, zuhd 61-62. 

3 Ibn Hagar’s Tahdhib is a revised edition of al-Mizzi’s Tahdhib al-kamal 
fi asm@ ay-ri gal. 

4 Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, VIII, p. 439; cf. Mandy, XIX, p. 98, XXVIL, p. 386. 

5 Rida, like most other Orientals, did not always properly distinguish 
between Torah and Old Testament. 
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the destitute (free) Muslim.’’? This statement of Ka‘b, Rida 
asserted, is not in harmony with the general principles of the 
Qur’an and the prophetic sunna *. Ka‘b meant the Final Reckoning 
to be restricted only to the wealthy, free Muslims, but it is incumbent 
upon everybody. 

Another report in which Abii Huraira had an argument with 
Ka‘b is quoted by Rida. Abti Huraira once said that he had talked 
to Ka‘b about the saying of the Prophet: “‘A group of the children 
of Israel was lost. Nobody knew what they had done; I for myself, 
I think that they have been transformed into mice. When camel 
milk is presented to mice they refuse it, but when they are offered 
milk of sheep they drink it 3.” Ka‘b said: “Did you really hear 
the Prophet say this?” I said: “Yes.” He repeated his question 
several times at which I retorted: “Can I read the Torah? (In 
other words: everything I relate is on the authority of the Pro- 
phet!}.”’# In Abti Huraira’s words irritation is evident, the com- 
mentators said ®. In conclusion Rida quoted a report ® in which 
Ka‘b verified Abu Huraira’s words again. From these reports it 
appears, Rida said, that the tradition literature does not suffer 
any loss when people such as Ka‘b are exposed to criticism ”. 


Shaikh ‘Abd ar-Rahman al-Gamgumiini first offered an extensive 
refutation of Rida’s interpretation of Mu‘awiya’s utterance. The 
best way to obtain clarity as to the correct explanation of this 
report, he asserted, is to have it explained by Mu‘awiya himself. 
There is another report in which he had something to say of Ka‘b. 
In Ibn Hagar’s Tahdhib the following report is found: Mu‘awiya 
said: ““...Ka‘b al-Ahbar was one of the ‘uwlamda’; he possessed 
knowledge like fruit, but we were lax in relating it from him.” § 

This statement and the preceding one come from one and the 


1 Muslim, aimdn 45. 

2 Cf. Shakir’s edition of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad, XIII, p. 162 (old ed., 
II, p. 252). Shakir held Ka‘b’s words for an addition which could not be 
claimed as part of the tradition and did not constitute a legal argument. 

8 This is supposed to refer to the Jewish dietary laws. Sheep and sheep 
milk were allowed, camel and camel milk were forbidden; cf. Leviticus 11, 4. 

4 Muslim, zukd 61; Bukhari, bad? al-khalg 15. 

5 E.g. Qastallani, V, p. 347. 

6 Muslim, iman 337. 

7 Mandar, XXXVI, p. 76-79. 

§ Tahdhidb, VIII, p. 439. 
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same person, Gamgumini contended, so they cannot contradict 
each other, especially not in the case of an eminent Companion 
such as Mu‘awiya, who was well-known for his sound judgment as 
well as for his eloquence. Besides, one has to take into account 
the fact that both sayings date from after Ka‘b’s death 1; in other 
words, nothing could have occurred to Ka‘b which might have 
made Mu‘awiya change his opinion of him. It is hardly feasible to 
think that a man such as Mu‘awiya would express his regret for 
having neglected stories from a liar, Gamgumiini said, nor would 
it be compatible with his eloquence to describe a man, volubly 
praising his trustworthiness in the first clause and accusing him 
in the second clause of falsehood. 

Gamgumiini adduced another argument for a favourable inter- 
pretation of Mu‘awiya’s first report as mentioned above. In the 
Arabic text: “In kana la-min asdagy h@ ular ’l-muhaddithina 
‘an ahl al-kitab wa-in kunnd ma‘a dhalika la-nabli ‘alathi al-kadhib,” 
-hi of ‘alaiht should refer to the word al-kitab and not to Ka‘b 2. 
In any case, Mu‘awiya’s statement does not constitute an argu- 
ment which establishes an accusation of falsehood, Gamgumiini 
said, because indications that are not exempt of ambiguity may not 
be used as evidence. That must be the reason why no commentator 
of Bukhari interpreted this report as damaging to Ka‘b. Also 
Suytti (d. gt1/1505) quoted the report, leaving out the second part 
(as from the words wa-in kunnd ...) which indicated, Gamgumiini 
thought, that he saw the entire report as tawthig of Ka‘b and not 
as garh; Suyiti most probably also linked -hz to al-kitdb 3, Those 
scholars who connect -hi with Ka‘b, Gamgumini asserted, might 
think of kadfib as referring to some errors Ka‘b made in relating 
stories which he had heard from his co-religionists before Islam, 
stories that had nothing to do with Islam. 


1 Ka‘b died shortly before the end of ‘Uthman’s caliphate. The first 
statement was made during Mu ‘awiya’s own caliphate (cf. Bukhari, z‘tsam 
25), the second, as Gamgumiuni suggested, must originate also from after 
Ka‘b’s death because of Mu‘Awiya’s frank statement that he had not made 
much use of Ka‘b’s traditions. 

2 Cf. Qastallani, X, p. 398; ‘Umdat al-gari? li-sharh Sahih al-Bukhari, by 
Mahmid b. Ahmad al-‘Aini (d. 855/1451), Constantinople 1890, XI, p. 508; 
see also Abii Zahw, p. 181. 

8 Cf. Suyiti, Kitab is‘af al-mubatta? bi-rigal al-Muwatta>, published 
together with Tanwir al-hawalik, sharh ‘ala Muwatta? Malik, Cairo 1343, 
III, p. 210. 
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In Ibn Hagar’s Fath al-bari Gamfumiini found a reference to 
Ka‘b. In the tradition of Bukhari, which Ibn Hagar commented 
on, ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As related that Stra 48, 8: Surely 
We have sent thee as a witness, good tidings to bear, and warning 
etc., was, with some additions, also found in the Old Testament !. 
In the commentary also Ka‘b is alleged to have related this de- 
scription of the Prophet from the Torah but with the following 
additional remark: his place of birth will be Mecca, he will emigrate 
to the Odoriferous (i.e. Medina) and his kingdom will be in Syria 2. 
Ka‘b’s trustworthiness in relating stories such as the foregoing 
must have moved Mu‘awiya, Gamgumiini stated, to inform the 
Quraishites that reports of the ahl al-kita@b could be relied on, 
especially when the zsudds contained people like Ka‘b. 

Gamgumini held the view that Bukhari had inserted Mu‘awiya’s 
report in his Sahih with the purpose that it would serve as an 
argument in the harmonization of two conflicting concepts, couched 
in a hadith and in a verse from the Qur’an. The hadith :““Do not 
ask anything from the people of the Book!’’, is found in the bab 
title of Mu‘awiya’s report; the Qur’anic verse runs as follows: 
So, if thou art in doubt regarding what We have sent down to thee, 
ask those who recite the Book before thee (Stira 10, 94). The prohi- 
bition to ask the people of the Book questions, Gamgumiini said, 
refers to those who had not embraced Islam 3. On the other hand, 
Ka‘b is the person one may question, because he knew the books of 
the Jews, was a great traditionist and was converted to Islam. 
The fact that Bukhari assigned Ka‘b the exceptional status that 
he could be interrogated about tsv@iliyat signifies, according to 
Gamgumini, that Bukhari put complete trust in Ka‘b’s reliability. 
The reason for not listing him among the transmitters of traditions 
must be sought in the fact that there apparently were no sound 
reports with Ka‘b in the tsndd that were compatible with Bukhari’s 
standards (shurut) of isnad criticism. Bukhari has not listed tradi- 
tions of the zma@ms Abii Hanifa and Shafi either ¢. 

Speaking of Wahb b. Munabbih Rida had said that the tradi- 


1 Cf. Israel Wolfensohn, Ka‘b al-Ahbay und seine Stellung im Hadit und 
an dey islamischen Legendenlitevatuy, Diss. Frankfurt a/Main 1933, p. I9. 

2 Fath al-bavi, X, p. 208; cf. Darimi, mugaddima 2. 

3 Cf. ‘Aini, XI, p. 507. 

4 Manar, XXVIII, p. 380-386. 
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tionist ‘Amr b. ‘Ali al-Fallas (d. 249/864) + had declared Wahb 
da%f. Gamfumiini contended that this argument was hardly valid 
in comparison with what Ibn Hagar had had to say in his biogra- 
phical data on Wahb ®. Furthermore, the fact that Bukhari listed 
Wahb among his transmitters should be sufficient to make everyone 
believe in his reliability. It is not the number of traditions, recorded 
on the authority of a transmitter, that counts; the main adage, as 
formulated by the traditionists, has been whether Bukhari and 
Muslim have declared him trustworthy. The study of gavh and 
ta‘dil is a purely traditional discipline, Gamgumiini said. Scholars 
of to-day can but rely upon the sources, written by the historians 
and biographers of classical times. It is no longer possible to set 
one’s own personal rules in the science of zsvad criticism. Most of 
the weird stories of the Children of Israel, related by Ka‘b and 
Wahb in some books on tafsiy and gisas al-anbiyd’, must have 
been put into their mouths by fabricators who took advantage of 
their faine, Gamgumiini concluded 3. 


Rida wrote an extensive reply. His impatience with his opponent 
becomes clear from his style. After having admitted an error 4, 
he contended that Gamgumiini had gone much too far in depicting 
Mu ‘awiya as an exemplar of insight and eloquence. One should not 
forget the role he had played in the conflict versus ‘Ali. Gamgumiini 
made him into an almost infallible person, exempt of vice, in spite 
of the consensus of all the zmams of Shi‘a and Sunna that he had 
wrongfully tried to wrest the empire from ‘AI1. 

As concerns the two reports ascribed to Mu‘awiya, Rida offered 
another explanation to resolve the seeming contradiction. Indeed, 
Mu‘dwiya acknowledged Ka‘b’s great learning in both reports; 
but recognition of someone’s knowledge does not exclude that he 
may never tell a lie, Rida asserted. How many learned people who 
possessed more knowledge than Ka‘b were liars! Although Mu- 
‘awiya had been almost infallibly eloquent, as Gamgumiini claimed, 
this eloquence has not prevented Gamgumini from misunder- 
standing the two sayings of Mu‘awiya, Rida said. 

1 For more information on this traditionist, see Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, 
VIII, p. 80-82; Khatib al-Baghdadi, Ta’vikh Baghdad, XII, p. 207-212; 
Zirikli, V, p. 254. 

2 Tahdhib, XI, p. 166 ff. 


8 Mandar, XXVIII, p. 459-462. 
4 Mandar, XXVII, p. 540; compare XXVI, p. 77 and XXVIII, 379. 
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To explain -hz of ‘alatht as referring to al-kitab is impossible, 
according to Rida. Al-kitdb is the second element of the status 
constructus, the determining noun (al-mudaf tlaiht) of an tdafa, 
the first element being ahi. Together these words form an entity. 
Furthermore, the commentators whom Gamgumiini quoted have 
never propounded the connection between -Ai and al-kitadb as 
their favourite interpretation but always as a secondary explana- 
tion from an unknown source, introduced by a word such as gila. 
It is remarkable in this context, Rida continued, that the classical 
biographers have always interpreted the word kadhib as uninten- 
tional mistakes Ka‘b made while relating from others. This actually 
is in contradiction, Rida said, with Ka‘b’s own words. He used to 
say that he read the Torah himself and that he related his stories 
immediately from it 1. He never transmitted anything from other 
vawis. Then, in fact, the interpretation of kadhib with ghalat 
becomes an allegation against Ka‘b and not a mitigation, Rida 
contended. 

Rida disputed Gamgumiini’s introduction (p. 127) of the concept 
isnad in Mu‘awiya’s reasoning. Mu‘awiya was a contemporary 
of Ka‘b; so were the people Mu‘awiya talked to on that occasion 
described in the hadith *. Isnd@d in its technical sense had not yet 
been adopted. Furthermore, Rida asserted, the general idea of 
Mu ‘awiya’s words suggests that his last words “.. . but in spite of 
this we used to test him for falsehood” are a restriction of his first 
words in which Ka‘b was preferred to other transmitters of the 
people of the Book. And, Rida added, if Ka‘b’s words which 
Gamgumiini quoted from the Fath al-bdévi had formed an authentic 
text from the Torah, they would have acquired such a renown that 
many other converted Jews such as ‘Abd Allah b. Salam ? would 
have transmitted them. They probably might have reached us 
even as a mutawatir report, Rida argued. 

Rida went on to refute Gamgumiini’s theories as to the motive 
Bukhari might have had for quoting Mu‘awiya’s words. He pointed 
out that the entire bab (¢%sam 25) of which the report is the first 
part, dealt with the order as given in the title: ‘““Do not ask the 
people of the Book anything.”’ Rida added to this that the Qur’anic 


1 Cf. e.g. Dhahabi, Sivar, ITI, p. 322. 
2 See p. 126 note 1 above. 
3 He died 43/663. Ci. Ibn Hagar, Isaba, II, p. 780 ff. 
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verse, which Gamgumiini had cited, was not cited by Bukhari. 
It was clear to Rida that Bukhari’s aim must have been to list 
together all the reports in which a warning against the ahl al-kitab 
was expressed. The report concerning Ka‘b was but a part of this 
bab 1. 

Summarizing, Rida pointed to the fact that the classical histo- 
rians and biographers did not know the contents of the books of 
the ahl al-kitab as he did. Many of the stories related by Ka‘b and 
other Jewish transmitters were in flagrant contradiction of the 
contents of the Old Testament. By indicating these Jewish forger- 
ies, Rida stated, many of the classical Islamic works, especially 
those on Qur’an exegesis, can be purified of distinctly non-Islamic 
elements. If we trust anybody who is declared reliable in the eyes 
of the classical biographers, Rida continued, even when the con- 
trary can be proved, then we disregard the guidance of the Qur’dn 
by neglecting to use our 7gtihdd at a moment when this is called 
for ?. 


As a good disciple of Rashid Rida, Abi’ Rayya firmly attacks 
the isv@iliyat. His suspicion of Ka‘b al-Ahbar, Wahb b. Munabbih 
and the other transmitters goes even further than Rida’s. Abt 
Rayya has collected as many arguments as he could find to prove 
his allegation that Ka‘b had been involved in a conspiracy to kill 
‘Umar, as ‘Abd Allah b. Saba’ was thought to have taken part in 
the murder of ‘Uthman ’. Abii Rayya’s critics have adduced va- 
rious counter-arguments which invalidated his theories +. These 
will not concern us here. Abi Rayya had attacked Ka‘b as early 
as 1946 by publishing an article called Ka‘ al-Ahbar huwa ’s-sah- 
yuni ‘l-awwal, i.e. Ka‘b, the first Zionist >. The arguments set 
forth in this article have been formulated anew in his Adwd@ 
‘ala 's-sunna 'l-muhammadiya. 

Abti Rayya enumerates some traditions from which he deduces 
that Ka‘b, pretending to be a Muslim, has tried to introduce 
Jewish elements into Islam in order to corrupt it. Abu Rayya 


1 Manar, XXVII, p. 539-546. 

2 Mandy, XXVII, p. 614 f. 

3 E.g.cf. Tabari, Annales, I, p. 2722; Wolfensohn, p. 29; Adw@’, p. 116 ff. 
and 137 ff. 

4 E.g. Mu‘allimi, p. 111-114. 

5 Published in the periodical av-Ris@la, XIV, 1946, nr. 665, p. 360-363. 
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then quotes Ka‘b’s description of the Prophet, which he took from 
the Torah }, and remarks that the last part: “... and his kingdom 
will be in Syria’”’ also conveys Ka‘b’s political ideas. He had lent 
himself to fabricate reports, describing the fadd*1l of Jerusalem and 
Syria in order to earn the favour of Mu‘awiya, who was governor 
of Syria at the time. An example of such a report are Ka‘b’s words: 
“It says in the Torah that God said to the Rock in Jerusalem: 
You are My nearest throne *.”” Abii Rayya devotes several pages 
to these reports ? and adds that many of them have afterwards 
been ascribed to the Prophet. 

Abii Rayya has found corroboration for these views in a book 
called Igtdd@ as-sivat al-mustagim by Ibn Taimiya. This author 
opposed the idea that the Rock in Jerusalem—on which later the 
Dome of the Rock was built—held an important place in relation 
to the Black Stone in the Ka‘ba. None of the first Caliphs or other 
learned Companions has ever drawn attention to the Rock, Ibn 
Taimiya asserted. During the caliphates of ‘Umar, ‘Uthman, 
‘Ali, Mu‘awiya, Yazid and Marwan it was covered with an enormous 
heap of garbage, thrown there by Christians. It was only during 
the reign of ‘Abd al-Malik that the Rock was uncovered, Ibn 
Taimiya argued; then a mosque was erected upon it to divert the 
pilgrims from Mecca towards it #. On the whole, Ibn Taimiya did 
not trust zsv@iliyat °. 

‘Umar is alleged to have had objections to Ka‘b. After having 
quoted the report attributed to Mu‘awiya, Abti Rayya cites a 
saying of ‘Umar, addressed to Ka‘b: “Refrain from transmitting 
from your ancestors, otherwise I shall send you back to the land 
Qirada! ®’ From Sibt b. al-Gawzi (d. 654/1257) Abii Rayya quotes 
that ‘Umar used to castigate Ka‘b with his whip, saying: ‘Spare 
us your Jewish legends! ’.”” Ka‘b may have been suspected by 


1 Cf. p. 127 above. 

2 Adwa’, p. 128; cf. an-Nuwairt, Nzha@yat al-avab fi funiin al-adab, Cairo 
1923, I, p. 337. Cf. also Jer., 3, 17. 

3 Adwa’, p. 126-131; cf. Risdla, nr 665, p. 362. 

4 See p. 108 f. above. 

6 Ibn Taimiya, Igtida? as-sivat al-mustagim, Cairo 1907, p. 207 ff. 

6 E.g. Ibn Kathir, Bidaya, VIII, p. 106; cf. Hemgesberg, p. 107; see 
also p. 72 f. above. 

7 Abi Rayya cites from vol. 1, p. 35 of Mir°at az-zaman, which probably 
is a manuscript. Abi Dharr is alleged to have hit Ka‘b also, cf. Wolfensohn, 
Pp. 30; Adwa@, p. 127 f. 
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some Companions of spreading Jewish stories with the purpose of 
confusing his Muslim listeners, Abti Rayya concludes, but many 
Companions have transmitted reports on his authority, among 
whom were Mu‘awiya, Anas, Ibn ‘Umar, Ibn ‘Amr and Ibn ‘Ab- 
bas 1. No Companion has been so taken in by Ka‘b’s stories, how- 
ever, as Abii Huraira 2. 

Ka‘b used to say about Abi Huraira, Abii Rayya cites, that 
no one who could not read the Torah was more learned in it than 
Abii Huraira *. Mu(‘allimi, in his refutation of Abt’ Rayya’s views 
about Ka‘b, has stamped this report as da‘“if in at least one of its 
isnads *, Abi Rayya quotes many reports which Abt Huraira is 
said to have heard from Ka‘b. Some of these will be dealt with 
here. They are mostly strange, far-fetched stories, describing 
heaven or hell; sometimes they remind one of texts from the Old 
Testament. 

On the authority of Abi Huraira the Prophet is alleged to have 
said: “The sun and the moon will go to Hell on the Day of Re- 
surrection like two hamstrung bulls®.” This tradition is also 
found in some collections on the authority of Ka‘b al-Ahbar. 
Abii Rayya calls this tradition a Jewish concoction which Abi 
Huraira heard from Ka‘b and which he afterwards put into the 
mouth of the Prophet *. Sam4ahi, on the contrary, considers it to 
be much more plausible that Ka‘b heard it from Abti Huraira, who 
himself had heard it from the Prophet. Bukhari, Samadhi asserts, 
has listed a similar report, also on the authority of Abi Huraira, 
in which sun and moon will enter Hell, rolled into balls 7. 

Both versions, Samahi states, if they are to be compared to 
each other at all, can be substantiated by Qur’anic verses. The 
first version, in which sun and moon will enter Heil as bulls for 
their worshippers to see how the objects of their adoration fare, 
reminds of Stira 21, 98 which runs: Surely you, and what ® you 
were serving apart from God, are fuel for Gehenna; you shall go 


1 Adw4@, p. 125. 

2 Adwa, p. 172. 

8 E.g. Dhahabi, Szyar, II, p. 432. 
* Mu‘allimi, p. 180. 


5’ Damiri, Hayat al-hayawan, Cairo 1275, I, p. 213 £. 

6 Adwa’, p. 173. 

7 Bukhari, bad? al-khalg 4. 

8 Arberry’s rendering: ...and that you were serving..., is confusing. 


Cf. R. Bell’s translation of the Qur°an, I, p. 313. 
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down to it. The second version can be compared to Siira 81, 1 
where it says: When the sun shall be darkened... The Arabic 
word for ‘‘darkened’’, used here, is the same as the word which 
was used in the tradition for “rolled into balls’. When traditions 
can be corroborated by the Qur’an, Samahi concludes, they do 
not specifically belong to the wisdom of the people of the Book. 
Furthermore, the first version is known in some variants on the 
authority of other Companions 1. 

The next report Abi Rayya quotes concerns an enormous cock. 
It is reported on the authority of Abii Huraira that the Prophet 
said: ‘‘God has permitted me to tell you about a cock whose feet 
reach the earth and whose neck is folded under the Throne; it 
says: Praise be Thine, how exalted art Thou! God replies: He who 
swears an oath falsely does not know this (viz. how exalted I am) ?.” 
Then Abi Rayya mentions a similar report about a cock on the 
authority of Ka‘b al-Ahbar 3, implying that the latter had informed 
Abi Huraira about this *. Samahi refutes Abt’ Rayya’s allegation 
by simply enumerating nine different versions on the authority 
of other Companions, not one of whom said that he had heard it 
from Ka‘b. ‘Would they all lie ?’’, Samahi asks.® In the same way 
he invalidates the report on the four rivers ® in Paradise which 
Abii Rayya claimed Abii Huraira had heard from Ka‘b. 

The following tradition Abti Huraira must have also heard from 
Ka‘b, Abii Rayya continues. The Prophet is reported to have said: 
“God created Adam in his image,” ? which, as Abt’ Rayya contends, 
is a fallacious idea from the Torah 8. (The Arabic words for “‘in his 
image”’ are ‘ald stirattht). 

Samahi asserts that the suffix -Az of s#vatiht refers to Adam and 


1 Saméhi, p. 91 ff.; cf. Mu‘allimi, p. 180 ff. 

2 Suyiti, 4l-gami‘ as-saghir, Il, p. 208, called this report sound. According 
to al-Munawi, the commentator, the fowl is in reality an angel in the shape 
of a giant cock. 

3 Nuwairi, X, p. 219. 

4 Adwa@?, p. 174. 

5 Samahi, p. 95-98. 

6 Viz. Nile, Euphrates, Saihan and Gaihan. For the last two, see Yaqit, 
Mu‘gam al-buldin, ed. F. Wiistenfeld, III, p. 209 f. and II, p. 170 f. Cf. 
Muslim, ganna 26; Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim’s Sahih, XVII, p.176f.; 
Adwa’, p. 174; Samahi, p. 105. 

? Bukhari, iste°dhan 1; Muslim, bevy 115, ganna 28. 

8 Cf. Genesis 1, 27: So God created man in His own image, in the image 
of God created He him. Cf. Adwa?, p. 174. 
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not to God. This is the interpretation most classical scholars have 
given to these words. It can be corroborated, Samahi continues, 
by the words that follow ‘ald s#vatihi in a well-known addition to 
this report, viz.: his (Adam’s) height was sixty cubits 1. In other 
words, God created Adam in Adam’s own image, being 60 cubits 
tall. Other evidence that -hz does not refer to God is the tradition 
in which the Prophet forbade the hitting of a slave in the face, 
for ‘‘God created Adam in his image 2’, in which case “his” refers 
to the slave. Samahi admits that some classical scholars have 
interpreted -i as referring to God on the basis of a version * that 
runs: God created Adam in the image of the Merciful (ar-rahman). 
But this could be the mistake, he says, of a transmitter who erron- 
eously thought that -/z referred to God and who transmitted the 
report according to the sense only ¢. 

If it is supposed, Sam4ahi says, that -hz of sévatihi refers to God, 
then it easily bears the interpretation that Adam in his image resem- 
bled the szfd, i.e. qualities of God; Adam was created alive, seeing, 
hearing, speaking etc., but of course not to the infinite extent 
that God possesses these qualities 5. It appears, Samadhi continues, 
that this report on the authority of Abti Huraira does not represent 
the text from the Torah at all. Abii Rayya has probably imitated 
the Orientalists who always propound the view that Islam borrowed 
a great many elements from earlier religions. But, Samahi concludes, 
Abi Rayya should not forget that, if what is mentioned in the 
Torah is also found among the sayings of the Prophet, that means 
that the text from the Torah is correct because of Muhammad’s 
corroboration &. 

The above-mentioned report has caused some theologians to 
apply their inventiveness in interpretation; the text which, taken 
on its face value, would be an anomaly in Islamic doctrine, is neatly 
explained so as not to harm the Muslim conception of God. The 
next tradition which Abti Huraira transmitted on the authority 
of the Prophet and which, to Abii Rayya, is nothing but a Jewish 


1 E.g. Bukhari, anbiya 1, isti?dhan 1. 

2 E.g. Bukhari, “t¢g 20; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, II, p. 244, 251. 

3 Not in Concordance. Ibn Hagar called the transmitters of its isnad 
trustworthy; see Fath al-béri, VI, p. 109; cf. Mu‘allim!, p. 186, note 1. 

4 Ci. Ibn Hagar, Fath al-bari, VI, p. 109. 

5 Cf. ‘Aini, X, p. 472. 

6 Samahi, p. ILI-I14. 
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misrepresentation of the Creation +, demanded an even greater 
fantasy from the theologians. It runs as follows. Abu Huraira said: 
The Messenger of God took me by the hand and said: ‘God created 
the earth on Saturday. He created the mountains on Sunday. He 
created the trees on Monday. He created evil? on Tuesday. He 
created the light on Wednesday. He spread the animals over the 
earth on Thursday. He created Adam in the late afternoon of 
Friday *.”’ Abii Rayya quotes this report and adds that Bukhari 
and Ibn Kathir said that Abii Huraira heard it from Ka‘b al- 
Ahbar #. It is also in contradiction to the Qur’an; how dare Abii 
Huraira state that the Prophet had taken him by the hand and 
told him this, Abti Rayya exclaims °®. 

Samahi devotes several pages to the refutation of Abii Rayya’s 
opinion. In the first place, he asserts, how can Abt Rayya call 
Ka‘b a convinced Jew who only pretended to be a Muslim. Had 
Ka‘b been such a hypocrite, he would never have related this 
story, as it is in flagrant contradiction to the Torah. According to 
Genesis 1, 9 God created the earth on the third day ®. Samahi has 
some misgivings as to the soundness of the zsudd. He states that 
one of the transmitters, Ayyilb b. Khalid, is not fully cleared by 
Ibn Hagar’, whereas Dhahabi mentioned that Ayyiib had trans- 
mitted some ‘‘unknown”’ traditions °. 

Abiti Rayya challenges his readers to provide him with an inter- 
pretation of the above-mentioned tradition so that it does not 
clash with the Qur’anic revelation in which the days of creation 
number six. It says in the Qur’dn: Say ‘what, do you disbelieve in 
Him who created the earth in two days, and do you set up compeers 


1 Rashid Rida already voiced his misgivings about this tradition; cf. 
Mandar, XII, p. 697; X XVI, p. 79; XXIX, p. 4o. 

2 The Arabic word is makrtih. The meaning is not clear. Ibn al-Athir gave 
the notion evil as opposed to the light (v#v) which is good. Nawawi inter- 
preted it as “‘basic means of sustenance’, XVII, p. 133. Samahi holds that 
with it plant-diseases are meant, p. 125. 

3 Muslim, mundafigqin 27. 

4 Cf. Ibn Kathir, Tafsiv, II, p. 220. 

5 Adwda’, p. 175f. 

6 Cf. Hamza, p. 155. 

? Ibn Hagar, Tahdhib, I, p. 401. 

8 Dhahabi, Mizdn al-istdal, ed. Muh. Badr ad-Din an-Na‘sdni, Cairo 
1325, I, p. 132. One may doubt, however, whether Ibn Hagar and Dhahabi 
referred to the same Ayyib. For the technical term “unknown” (munkay), 
see Subhi’s-Salih, p. 213; another translation for munkar might be ‘‘rejected”’. 
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to Him?’ That is the Lord of all Being. And He set therein firm 
mountains over it, and He blessed it, and He ordained therein 
its diverse sustenance in four days, equal to those who ask. Then 
He lifted Himself to heaven when it was smoke ...So He deter- 
mined them as seven heavens in two days, and revealed its com- 
mandment in every heaven (Stira 41, 9-12). 

When we look closely at this text, Samahi contends—having 
accepted Abii Rayya’s challenge—, we see that God does not 
mention the days, in which He created, by name. In other words: 
it might very well have been Saturday when He began with the 
Creation. He only mentions that it took Him two days to create 
the earth, two days for the sustenance (agwdat), and two days for 
heaven. That makes six in all, and this number six is not contra- 
dicted by the tradition on the authority of Aba Huraira, Samahi 
claims, because of the following arguments. 

samahi has compared each single element of the tradition with 
the Qur’an text. The tradition says: God created the earth on 
Saturday; He created the mountains on Sunday. This makes two 
days for the creation of the earth. The fact that it is suggested in 
the Qur’an that God set the mountains over it on the third day, this 
fact does not deny that they were created before that. The next 
two days, Monday and Tuesday, are devoted to the creation of 
trees and plants together with the plant-diseases 1. These two days, 
Samahi continues, correspond with the last two of “four days’, 
mentioned in the Qur’an, for the creation of sustenance. Though 
it does not explicitly say in the tradition that God afterwards 
started creating heaven, it does say that He created the light 
which means sun, moon and stars. On the next day (Thursday) 
God is said to have ‘‘spread” the animals over the earth. That may 
mean, according to Samahi, that they had been created before 
that 2. 

In the tradition the Prophet concluded by mentioning that 
Adam was created in the late afternoon of Friday. Samadhi asserts 
that this Friday should be considered as not belonging to the 
Creation week. He goes on to show that in the Qur’an the creation 
of Adam is not mentioned immediately after the creation of heaven, 
but that it is described in other passages. From these it appears 


1 Cf. p. 135 note 2 above. 
2 Samahi, p. 121-125. 
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that Adam’s creation took place a certain time after the sixth 
day (cf. Stira 2, 31-37; 3, 59). In conclusion, the fact that there 
are other traditions! that indicate Sunday as the first day God 
started creating the earth can be invalidated by pointing out 
that these reports are weak in comparison with Abi Huraira’s 
tradition ”. 

Abii Rayya enumerates some more prophetic traditions on the 
authority of Abt Huraira and other Companions which, as he 
expresses it, ‘smell of tsv@liyat*.”’ Abii Rayya might have bor- 
rowed this expression from Rashid Rida who also made a frequent 
use of it 4. Among these traditions the famous story about Muham- 
mad’s ascension to heaven, the mz‘vag,> is found as well as the one 
that describes how Moses, when visited by the angel of Death, 
attacked him and gouged out one of his eyes ®. Other traditions, 
mentioned by Abti Rayya, deal with Gog and Magog’, the giant 
tree in Paradise in the shadow of which a traveller can journey a 
hundred years ®, and similar quaint stories °. Among the elements 
that were allegedly introduced into Islam by Christians, the 
so-called masthiyat, Abti Rayya quotes the traditions about the 
Gassdsa and the Daggal ©. As there does not seem to be a consensus 
as to their belonging to tsr@aliydt or masihiyal, they will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. 

In conclusion there will now follow a general remark Samahi 
made on isv@iliyat which aptly describes the attitude of the ortho- 
dox Egyptian scholars of today towards them. 

When tsr@iliyat on the authority of Ka‘b, Wahb or others 
agree with the Qur’an, they constitute a hugga. When they are 
at variance with the Qur’an, they should be considered spurious. 
When they fall outside the scope of the Qur’an, they should be 
neither believed, nor disbelieved, mindful of the prophetic saying: 


1 Cf. Tabari, Tafsiy, XXIV, p. 94 f. 

* Samahi, p. 125; cf. Mu‘allimi, p. 190 f., who also accepted Abii Rayya’s 
challenge. 

3 E.g. Adwa’, p. 176, 198. Cf. Hamza, p. 158. 

4 E.g. Manar, IX, p. 913, XVI, p. goo. 

5 E.g. Bukhari, sala 1. 

8 E.g. Muslim, fada@il 157, 158. 

7 Ibn Maga, fetan 33; Ibn Hanbal, Musnad, II, p. 510 f.; cf. Ezek., 38. 

8 Bukhari, rtqg@q 51; Muslim, ganna 8. 

® Adwé’, p. 120-124. 

10 Cf. Muslim, fitan 119, 100-118. 
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“Do not believe the people of the Book and do not accuse them of 
falsehood,” (see p. 121 above). If we look closely at the reports of 
Ka‘b and other famous converted Jews, Samadhi says, we find that 
most of them originated in the fantasies of later story-tellers who 
put them into the mouth of Ka‘b or Wahb. It should be borne in 
mind that most of the ¢sv@#liyat did not influence Islam at all. In 
any case, he concludes, Ka‘b and Wahb should be considered as 
reliable transmitters and good Muslims who never have tried to 
corrupt Islam with Jewish legends or doctrine 1. 


1 Samahi, p. 85’. 
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CHAPTER ELEVEN 


THE DISCUSSION ON SOME ODD TRADITIONS AMONG 
WHICH ARE SEVERAL OF MEDICAL CONTENTS 


Generally speaking one can say that zsnad criticism was the 
only method, practised by the traditionists, for sifting the genuine 
traditions from the spurious. The matn was almost never questioned ; 
only if the content of a tradition with a sound tsnéd was in flagrant 
contradiction to the Quran, it was rejected; if the content could 
in any way be interpreted so that it harmonized with the Qur’an 
and other traditions, it was left uncriticized. In all cases harmoni- 
zation (gam‘) was preferred to abrogation or rejection. Also, most 
traditionists did not devote time to sorting out textual variations. 
At one time they had accepted the vzwaya 61 ’l-ma‘na, and hence 
did not recognize the necessity of an exact textual establishment 
of traditions. M. Hartmann gave a very good example of the care- 
lessness which a compiler like [bn Hanbal displayed in his Musnad 
in regard to this 1. 

Rashid Rida once observed that many traditions, though their 
isnads were sound, ought to be submitted to a renewed criticism, 
this time of the contents, because he thought zsvdd criticism not 
to be sufficient alone 7. Ahmad Amin and Abii Rayya have expressed 
themselves in a similar way 3. Siba_, however, asserts that main 
criticism has occupied the minds of the traditionists just as much 
as isnad criticism. He has listed fifteen criteria which he alleges 
the classical traditionists to have applied to mains *. Siba‘l refrains 
from substantiating his contention 5; he does not seem to realize 
that among these criteria are some which, if ever applied, would 
decimate the sound collections. Abii Shuhba states that matn 


1M. Hartmann, Die Tradenten evster Schicht im Musnad des Ahmad b. 
Hanbal, in: MSOS, 1906, II, p. 152 f. An example of a contemporary tradi- 
tionist who did not pay heed to mains is Ahmad Shakir; e.g. in his edition 
of Ibn Hanbal’s Musnad he did not comment on the contradictory mains of 
some sound traditions, giving the Prophet’s age at his death as 63 and 65 
respectively; cf. no. 1945, 3380 and 2242, 1846. 

2 E.g. Mandy, X XIX, p. qo. 

3 Fagr al-Islam, p. 217 {.; Adwda?, p. 300 f. 

4 Cf. Suytiti’s Tadrib, p. 100, where some of them are mentioned. 

§ Sibad, p. 250 f.; cf. 115-121. 
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criticism was but little practised. Either the text is so obscure that 
full comprehension rests only with God, he asserts, or ¢a’wil has 
to be applied to it. He offers some other considerations for not 
applying rationalistic matn criticism by pointing out that many 
traditions are worded in a metaphorical way or describe the world 
of the “unseen’’; to try to solve the problems concerning such 
traditions is never successful. One would do better to take them at 
face value ?. 


A significant group of traditions from the sound collections 
which have raised doubts as to their textual authenticity are the 
medical traditions. In the last decennia quite a few studies have 
been published in which the medical traditions were considered 
in the light of modern medical science. Two underlying tendencies 
can be distinguished in these studies: some authors were driven by 
the urge to take away any doubt as to the Prophet’s infinite 
wisdom and foresight ?, whereas others exposed those traditions 
that, to them, were blatantly incompatible with medical science 3. 
It will appear that other considerations have also played a part in 
the reasoning of the latter. Here follows a short description of the 
most interesting discussions woven around the medical traditions. 

I. Two traditions of the Prophet on the authority of Abu Hu- 
raira, dealing with infection (‘adwa), seem to contradict each other. 
The first one runs: “There is no infection, no augury 4, no owl ° and 
no serpent ®’, (sc. as the pre-Islamic Arabs used to think). The 
second report runs: “‘He who has a sick camel should keep it away 
from the healthy ones ’.”’ (It is obvious that Abii Rayya quotes 
these traditions to emphasize Abti Huraira’s unreliable memory 8). 


1 Aba Shuhba, Magallat al-Azhar, XXX, p. 149 f. 

2 E.g. Muhammad Wasfi, Al-Islam wa ’t-tibb, Cairo n.d. 

3 Muhammad Tawfiq Sidqi, Duras sunan al-k@inadt, muhadarat hbbiva 
“lmiya Islamiya, third impr., Cairo 1354; this book reveals the admiration 
of the author for most of the Prophet’s medical decisions, though. His tone 
is much more moderate than in earlier works. 

4 Cf. p. 83 and 85, note 7, above. 

5 The ancient Arabs used to believe that the spirit of an unrevenged dead 
was turned into an owl. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nihéya, V, p. 283; Wellhausen, 
Reste avabischen Heidentums, Berlin 1897, p. 185. 

6 In the imagination of pre-Islamic Arabs hunger was caused by a serpent, 
gnawing at the ribs. Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nikdya, III, p. 35 for another expla- 
nation. 

? For both traditions, e.g. see Bukhari, fbb 54; Muslim, salam 105. 

8 Adwa?, p. 178 f. 
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In classical Islam it was believed that it simply was the will of 
God that man or beast contracted a disease, not contagiousness }. 
Muhammad Tawfiq Sidgi noted the seeming contradiction and 
presented the following harmonization. 

The pagan Arabs erroneously thought that an illness could only 
be contracted from a sick person. But, Sidqi contended, a disease, 
being an accidens (‘avad), that does not exist by itself, is not carried 
from one person to another, but the microbes of that disease are. 
The ancient Arabs did not know anything about microbes. The 
Prophet in his wisdom advised, as the second report suggests, 
the avoidance of sick persons, but not to such an exaggerated 
extent that the sick were no longer properly nursed or treated; by 
uttering both sayings the Prophet endeavoured to replace by 
prudence, based on rationalistic considerations, the excessive fear 
of contagiousness which had originated in pre-Islamic times *. 

Il. The report that is best-known because of the stir it caused 
among theologians and medical scientists is the “tradition of the 
fly’’. On the authority of Abt’ Huraira the Prophet is alleged to have 
said: ‘“‘When a fly falls into your pitcher, submerge it first entirely 
and then throw it out, for one of its wings contains healing, the 
other disease 3.” 

Sidqi professed to find the tradition of the fly difficult to under- 
stand. He could not apply ¢a@’wil. Furthermore, it contradicted 
another saying of the Prophet which Sidqi quoted. At one time the 
Prophet was asked what to do when a mouse fell into the butter; 
he said: ““When the butter is solid, throw the mouse out and that 
much of the butter which sticks to it, and you can eat the rest; 
but, if the butter is melted, pour it out and do not touch it *.” 
As both mice and flies are highly dangerous to men’s health, it is 
hard to believe, Sidqi said, that this saying came from the mouth 
of the Prophet. In any case, the Muslim need not live by those 


1 Cf. Ibn al-Athir, Nikdya, III, p. 192; Ibn Qutaiba, Ta>wil, p. 123-126; 
Nawawi’s commentary on Muslim, XIV, p. 217f.; Samahi, p. 141-145; 
Abi Zahw, p. 155 ff. 

2 Duras sunan al-k@inat, p. 233-236. Cf. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali an-Nagdi 
al-Qasimi, Mushkilat al-ahadith an-nabawiya wa-bayadnuhd, Cairo 1935, 
P. 71-75, who more or less presented the same harmonization. 

8 E.g. Bukhari, #bb 58; Abt Dawid, at‘%ma 48. Already Ibn Qutaiba 
noted the misgivings of certain Islamic circles of his time concerning this 
tradition, cf. Ta?wil, p. 9 f. 

4 Passim, e.g. Bukhari, wuda#? 67; Abt. Dawid, atima 47. 
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ahad reports which specifically concern worldly matters, he con- 
tinued 1. Then he quoted the prophetic tradition: “I am but a 
human being; what I have told you about God is the truth; what 
I have spoken about to you on my own account, bear in mind 
that Iam only human, I may be right, I may be wrong 2.” 

Sidgi went on to show that this tradition could be set aside on 
account of Abi Huraira being its transmitter. He presented a 
concise biography of this Companion, selecting many unfavourable 
reports from the historical sources. He concluded that Abii Huraira 
must have been suffering from epilepsy, a disease, he added, that 
affects the brain ®. Rida defended Abii Huraira against Sidqi’s 
allegations. He noted that Sidqi obviously held Abti Huraira in 
bad esteem and that for this reason he had collected so many 
incriminating reports against him. Rida remarked amongst other 
things that Abii Huraira had sometimes thrown a fit but that it 
was from hunger, not from epilepsy *. Rida did not give his personal 
view on. the ‘‘tradition of the fly’’, until his opinion was asked by a 
reader of the Mandar some eleven years later. 

Rida expressed the view that he found the “tradition of the fly” 
strange for two reasons. 

a. Looking at the tradition from the point of view of a legislator, 
he found that it trampled upon two main principles; it does not 
advise the avoidance of something obnoxious, and it does not 
advise the avoidance of something impure. 

b. In spite of the progress of modern science, so far it could 
not be established whether there is any difference at all between 
the wings of a fly, Rida said. If the ruwdat did not make mistakes 
in the wording, the tradition could be accepted as God-inspired, 
but most probably modern science will never discover any difference 


1 This opinion was shared by the late Shaikh al-Azhar, Mahmid Shaltit, 
cf. his /slém, ‘agida wa-shari‘a, p. 520 ff. 

* Not in the canonical collections: but see the tradition in Ibn Hanbal’s 
Musnad, VI, p. 123, on the grafting of palm-trees in which the Prophet 
made a similar statement; see also Muslim, fada@i] 139-141. 

3 Duris sunan al-k@indt, p. 184 ff.; ie. Manay, XVIII, p. 456 ff. In 
San‘ani’s Subul as-saldm, i.e. a commentary on Buligh al-maram min gam‘ 
adillat al-ahkam by Ibn Hagar, Cairo 1345, I, p. 36f., the editor went as 
far as to call Sidqi an unbeliever because of this opinion on the tradition 
of the fly. 

4 Duris sunan al-ka@inat, p, 186f., note 1; ie. Mandar, XVIII, p. 458. 
Cf. Dhahabi, Svar, II, p. 426. 
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and, in that case, one should conclude that the tradition, in spite 
of its sound zsnad, is not sound of matin. 

Rida presented some considerations, however, in which he drew 
attention to duality in other animals, such as the honey and the 
sting in bees or the poison of a snake, the flesh of which is used 
to prepare the antidote +. Medical science, Rida continued, pre- 
scribes the treatment of a hornet sting by rubbing the same hornet 
or a fly into it 2. On the bases of these facts, he said, it is wot possible 
to establish with incontrovertible certainty that the matn of this 
tradition is at variance with reality °. 

A physician from Jiddah wrote Rida a letter in which he ex- 
plained that the “dual nature” of flies can be substantiated by 
the medical discovery of a bacteriophagus in them *. Furthermore, 
the wings of the fly should be taken as a metaphor for his entire 
body ®. Rida declared that he could only agree with the views of 
the physician by assuming that the tradition was transmitted 
according to the sense only. But he was not able to put aside the 
clear wording of the tradition that spoke of wings, and the doctor’s 
arguments in favour of a metaphorical interpretation apparently 
did not convince him entirely §. 

The discussion on the ‘“‘tradition of the fly’? has caused much 
ink to flow. The various arguments to corroborate the occurrence 
of “healing” or “antidote” in one of the fly’s wings (or ‘‘sides’’, 
as the metaphorical interpretation was afterwards generally ac- 
cepted) were numerous. To deal with them here in extenso would 
take too long 7. 

III. The third discussion that will be described here concerns 
the miraculous power of Medinese dates. Ahmad Amin had adduced 
a tradition to substantiate his theory that matin criticism had been 
practised too little; it runs: ‘He who breakfasts every day with 


1 This remark cannot be confirmed scientifically. But cf. Ibn Qutaiba, 
Ta°wil, p. 291. 
Idem. 
Manay, XXIX, p. 48 ff. 
Cf. Qasimi, Mushkilat, p. 63 and the references cited there. 
Mandar, X XIX, p. 372-376. 
Mandar, XXI1X, p. 376. 
Cf. Qasimi, Mushkilat, p. 59-65; Samahi, p. 259-269; Mahmiid Kamal 
and ‘Abd al-Muntim Husain, Kalimat at-fibb fi hadith adh-dhubab, im: 
Magallat al-Azhay, XXX, p. 578 f. 
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seven ‘agwa dates}, will not be harmed by poison or bewitchment 
during that day till evening ®.” Siba% offers the following refuta- 
tion. 

After having quoted from a glorification of dates in general 
in Ibn Qayyim’s Zad al-ma‘ad *, Sibi‘ contends that the tradition 
under discussion is sound: sound of zswd@d, because this contains 
but thigas; sound of matin, because it constitutes, as he calls it, 
“a general truth”. With these last words Siba‘ means that dates, 
as a whole, are a nourishing and wholesome food; wholesome, 
among other reasons, because they kill the worms that cause dis- 
eases. In other words, he interprets the word “‘poison’’ from the 
tradition as “‘obnoxious worms’’.* As for the word ‘‘bewitchment’’, 
by that is meant a mental disease, Siba‘i asserts. Mental diseases, 
he says, can be cured by suggestion. When some of these Medinese 
dates would be offered to a mentally sick man, whose attention is 
especially drawn to their wholesomeness and their provenance 
from the “City of the Prophet’’, a rapid cure might result. Siba% 
concludes by stating that Amin is not justified in calling this tradi- 
tion a lie ‘‘.. . because medical science has not corroborated it’: 
as long as medical scientists have not reached the ultimate in their 
science, one can still expect them to find the scientific solution to 
the problem of these Medinese dates, Siba‘T says 5. 

IV. Amin had cited the tradition in which it was said that 
truffles (in Arabic: kam’a) have healing power for eye diseases °, 
He deplored the fact that these truffles had not been properly 
examined; to him a careful scientific examination constituted the 
best way to find out whether the hadith was sound or fabricated ”. 
In his refutation Siba‘4 lists a number of cases from classical times 
in which the juice of truffles had been applied to sick eyes; all 
these experiments had proved to be successful. Furthermore, Siba4 


1 A famous kind of date of Medina. According to others it is dates that 
are “pressed into a compact mass, while moist, in the receptable of palm- 
leaves or skin.’’ (Cf. Lane, Avabic-English lexicon, s.v.). 

2 E.g. Bukhari, af‘ima 43; Muslim, ashriba 155; cf. Fagr al-Islam, p. 218. 

8 Cf. ed. Cairo 1324, II, p. 89f.; cf. the same, Kitab at-tibb an-nabawi, 
Aleppo 1927, p. 68 f. 

4 Medical science confirms that dates have laxative action and may 
therefore be administered in order to vemove worms found in the intestines. 

5 Siba 7, p. 263-266. 

8 E.g. Bukhari, #bb 20; Muslim, ashviba 157; Tirmidhi, fbb 22. 

* Duha ’l-Islam, II, p. 130 f. 
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says, perhaps experimenting on truffles of today would lead to 
different results for the simple reason that the specific kind of 
truffles that grew in the Higaz at the time of the Prophet may no 
longer be found }. 


To conclude this chapter the discussion on some odd traditions 
which are sound of isndds but have raised doubts as to their mains 
will be dealt with. 

I. A famous miracle the Prophet is alleged to have worked con- 
cerns the splitting of the moon, as described in the following tradi- 
tion. ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id related that the moon split into two 
pieces in the time of the Prophet, who said: ‘‘Bear witness! ®” Ac- 
cording to a version on the authority of Anas b. Malik the Prophet 
was challenged by the pagan Quraishites to work a miracle, to 
which he consented. Rida published a long article in the Mandar in 
which he extensively dealt with this hadith. He discarded it. 

Rida expounded that God had only granted Muhammad one 
miracle, the Qur’an. But Siira 54,1 has the words: The Hour 
has drawn nigh, the moon is split. Some theologians, Rida said, 
have explained the Arabic word for “‘is split” (#shagga) with a 
future tense, i.e. ... the moon will be split. Most exegeses present 
an interpretation in the past tense 3. Rida could not decide which 
possibility he should choose. In any case, he said, there are many 
Our’anic verses which all point to the fact that God did not want 
to send miraculous signs except the Qur’an. For example, Stra 
17, 59 has the words: Naught prevented Us from sending the signs 
but that the ancients cried lies to them; and Sira 20, 133: They 
say, ‘Why does he not bring us a sign from his Lord?’ Has there 
not come to them the clear sign of what is in the former scrolls ? 

Talking about the transmission of this hadith Rida stated that 
although some theologians declared it mutawatir, it does not 
deserve this qualification. The only zsuad that does not fall short of 
the standards of Bukhari and Muslim is that ending in ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas‘id *. Other versions, for example those on the authori- 
ty of Anas b. Malik and ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, must have been 

1 Siba, p. 266 ff. 

2 E.g. Bukhari, mandqib 27; Muslim, mundfiqin 43-48. Variant readings 
are numerous. 

3 Cf. Qasimi, Mushkilat, p. 18 ff. 


4 Ibn Qutaiba related how Nazzam accused Ibn Mas‘id in regard to this 
tradition of falsehood, Ta?wil, p. 25 f. and 30f.; translation, p. 24 and 29. 


ro 
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taken from other Companions who are not mentioned, because the 
former was five years old and lived in Medina when the phenomenon 
occurred (5 years before the Higra), and the latter was not yet 
born. It was a common practice with the Companions, Rida argued, 
to relate as many exploits of the Prophet that verged on the mira- 
culous as they could, in order to enhance his prophethood. 

As for the main, Rida reached the conclusion that it showed 
sO Many inconsistent variant readings that it should be discarded. 
For example, in one variant it is stated that the Prophet was at 
Mina at the time, in another he was in Mecca. The explanation 
classical theologians presented in order to solve the discrepancy 
in these two versions by suggesting that “‘in Mecca” rather refers 
to the phenomenon having taken place before the Higra, was 
rejected by Rida. Other variants, which further confuse the matter 
by disagreeing about what landmarks the two pieces of the moon 
are alleged to have been visible over, are even more incompatible 
with each other, he said. In conclusion, the splitting of the moon 
is such an unusual phenomenon, Rida stated, that it is incompre- 
hensible why we have not been flooded with reports about it. The 
suggestion that it occurred at night when everybody was asleep he 
rejected, arguing that it is improbable that the Prophet would be 
abandoned by his Companions at a crucial moment such as this 
when the pagan Meccans challenged him. To this Rida added that 
no report of the Quraishites reacting to the miracle has come down 
to us}. 

As has been mentioned above (p. 38), Muhammad’s miracles 
were rejected by Muhammad Husain Haikal. The author who 
refuted this opinion of Haikal was ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali an-Nagdi 
al-Qasimi *. His defence of the tradition of the moonsplitting is 
verbose, though most of his arguments are futile. Speaking about 
the Qur’an texts that suggest that the Qur’an is the Prophet’s 
miracle, Qasimi said that these texts do not prove that Muhammad 
did not work other miracles, they only convey that the pagans 


1 Mandy, XXX, p. 261-272, 361-376. Rida concluded his article with a 
lengthy exposé stating that his rejection of this tradition did not mean that 
he accused its transmitters of falsehood. 

2 Scant references to this author can be found in A. Hourani, Arabic 
thought in the liberal age, Oxford 1962, p. 353; G. E. von Grunebaum, Islam: 
essays in the nature and growth of a cultural tradition, London 1955, p. 216f.; 
the same, in: Perspectives on a troubled decade, tenth symposion on science, 
philosophy and religion, New York/London 1950, p. 146, note 27. 
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were not shown as many miracles as they had been asking for. 
The main point brought forward by the author concerned classical 
tradition-criticism. At the time when the traditions about the 
splitting of the moon were spread, no traditionist deemed it fitting 
to criticize it as false, he contended }. 

II. The next report under discussion concerns the Prophet’s 
nocturnal journey to Jerusalem and his ascension to heaven ?. In 
some versions ? the account of his journey is preceded by the story, 
related by Muhammad, how in his youth an angel (or angels) came 
to him, cleft his breast and took out his heart to purify it, after 
which it was put back again. 

Qasimi, in his criticism of Haikal’s Hayat Muhammad, did not 
blame Haikal for calling the ‘“‘cleaving of the breast’’ a fable, but 
he reproached him for the arguments with which he substantiated 
his opinion. Haikal considered the Prophet as an ordinary human 
being, who was not involved in miraculous events as the preceding 
prophets had been. Every event in Muhammad’s life that is not 
compatible with reason can be rejected, Haikal had said. Qasimi 
pointed out that modern medical science had succeeded in cleaving 
any part of the human body; how then could Haikal doubt God’s 
ability to cleave someone’s breast through His angels? Though 
Haikal did not give credence to this story, Qasimi said, he firmly 
believed in the isva@’? and the mi‘vag 4. However, Qasimi did not 
mention that Haikal favoured the interpretation that Muhammad's 
ascension should be considered as a spiritual experience °. 

Rashid Rida also expressed doubt as to the tradition of the 
“cleaving of the breast’’ and the nocturnal journey. He criticized 
the isnad as well as the main but did not adduce any original 
arguments &, 

III. The discussion on the tradition concerning the setting of 
the sun was part of a bitter polemic between Rida and a shaikh 


1 Mushkilat, p. 17-48. 

2 For more information on the connection of these two journeys, see EI 1, 
S.v. wsva@ and mt‘rddj. 

3 E.g. Muslim, iman 263. 

4 Qasimi, Nagd, p. 34 ff. For an extensive refutation of all the allegations 
ever made against this tradition, see his Mushkilat, p. 175-195. 

5 It is true, Haikal did not express himself clearly, cf. Hayat Muhammad, 
p. Igo ff, 

8 Mandar, XIX, p. 529-533. 
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of al-Azhar, Yusuf ad-Digwi?. It runs as follows. The Prophet 
said to Abu Dharr: “Do you know where the sun goes to after it 
has set?...It prostrates itself at the throne of God; when it 
asks permission (to leave) this is granted (after which it goes again 
to shine over the world) *.” Rida flatly stated that this tradition 
was contradicted by science; the sun was never completely invisible 
to the whole world *. He rejected the usual figurative interpretation * 
in which the tradition was explained as describing the submission 
of the sun to God. 

IV. Speaking about the Dagéal, a fabulous personage in Muslim 
eschatology, Rida recognized the number of traditions ® as consti- 
tuting a fawdatur ma‘nawi. But on the whole he had many mis- 
givings about them. He generally avoided those religious topics 
that only inspired fear, that had no constructive essence. Further- 
more, the miracles ascribed to the Daggal equalled, in some cases 
excelled even, those ascribed to Muhammad and previous prophets. 
Rida’s main objection to the stories about the Daggal lay in the 
fact that the traditions offered so many factual contradictions. 
For example, there are several totally different indications whence 
and when he will appear on earth ®. 

One of the strangest stories around the Daggal, Rida thought, 
was that of the Gassdsa?. This was a fabulous animal that lived 
on the same island as the Daggal. The story was told to the Prophet 
by Tamim ad-Dari, a converted Christian. Although Muhammad 
found it so interesting that he related it from the pulpit to the 
assembled Muslims, it was not transmitted in a mutawatiy fashion, 
Rida pointed out. Only four Companions, Fatima bint Qais, Abii 
Huraira, Gabir and ‘A?’isha transmitted the story; moreover, 
Bukhari did not insert it in his Sahih. At the end of the narrative 
the Prophet denied Tamim’s indication as to the geographical 


1 Nur al-Islam, II, p. 330-340; Mandr, XXXII and XXXIII passim; 
publ. separately as Al-Mandayr wa ’l-Azhar, C. 1353. 

2 Bukhari, bad? al-khalg 4. 

3 Mandar, XII, p. 697; XIV, p. 622-625, 

4 Cf. Hamza, p. 231; Abii Shuhbajin: Magallat al-Azhar, XXX, p. 149 f.; 
cf. Qasimi, Mushkilat, p. 159-165. 

5 E.g. Bukhari, fitan 26, 27; Muslim, fitan 100-129. 

6 Cf. A. J. Wensinck, A handbook of early Muhammadan tradition, Leiden 
1927, Pp. 50. 

7 Muslim, fitan 118. 
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position of the island, Rida concluded, which might mean that 
Muhammad did not believe Tamim completely '. 

Other eschatological traditions dealing with the Mahdi? Rida 
rejected also because of the many inconsistencies. He recognized 
the sectarian tendencies in them. Furthermore, Bukhari and 
Muslim apparently considered all Mahdi traditions as falling short 
of their standards, for they did not list one 3. Qasimi presented a 
futile defence of the afore-mentioned traditions, which will not 
occupy us here *. Orthodox scholars usually leave traditions that 
deal with the signs (ashrat) of the Day of Resurrection alone, as 
they are all believed to be God-inspired. It was for the Prophet 
alone that God sometimes lifted the tip of the veil that covers 
the World of the Unseen. 


1 Mandar, XXVIII, p. 10-19. 

* For the many aspects of this figure, see EI 1, s.v. 

3 Others did, e.g. Ibn Maga, who lists seven (fitan 34). Hakim an-Nisabiri, 
Al-mustadvak, IV, p. 557 f. 

4 Cf. Qasimi, Mushkilat, p. 75-91. 
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SUMMARY 


Since the Middle Ages the tradition literature, as laid down in 
the six canonical books, had to be credited as representing the 
genuine record of the Prophet’s sayings, deeds and approvals. 
Orthodox theologians had made this belief incumbent upon every 
Muslim by virtue of taglid. In the last hundred years some theolo- 
gians and historians in Egypt, who were aware of the progress in 
the Western world, gradually developed the theory that Islam, 
as it was commonly professed, was incompatible with the achieve- 
ments of modern science and thus stood in the way of progress. 
Therefore they attacked the doctrine of taglid, as they considered 
it the main obstacle on the road to modern, advanced thinking. 
The éaglid that rested on the tradition literature did not escape 
their notice, and it was made the centre of discussion. 

It was the authenticity of the tradition literature that was the 
main issue in the theological discussion on the hadith in contem- 
porary Egypt. The scholars who denied the authenticity mostly 
invalidated the hadith also by attacking one or more of its charac- 
teristic features, viz. the defective transmission, the belated 
registration, the adage of the collective reliability of the Compan- 
ions (a characteristic which provided a host of material through 
the figure of Abi Huraira), the fabrication, and the incredible 
contents of some single traditions. 

Muhammad ‘Abduh did not delve deeply into the study of the 
hadith. Although he must have had theories as to its general 
unauthenticity he never supplied detailed arguments; he restricted 
himself to broad statements, calling for the abolishment of taglid 
in the “lm al-hadith. Present day scholars in Egypt, however, feel 
that behind these statements lay his distrust of the historicity 
of the tradition. Though ‘Abduh’s rejection of taglid was in the 
strongest of terms he failed to recognize that he would have produced 
a greater effect if he had attacked the tradition literature in more 
detail. , 

‘Abduh’s most important follower, Muhammad Rashid Rida, 
was also an ardent advocate of igtihdd, although he gradually 
became more conservative. Later in life he devoted much attention 
to the tradition literature and reached the conclusion that many 
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traditions from the sound collections should be subjected to a 
renewed scrutiny because the formal criticism of tsudds, as practised 
in the Middle Ages, had proved to be insufficient in his eyes. Rida’s 
point of view as a whole did not differ greatly from that formulated 
by a close friend of his, Muhammad Tawfiq Sidqi. Sidqi, however, 
went too far in his assertion that modern Muslims could do without 
the prophetic sunna in its entirety. He had to recant this view 
under the pressure of Rida, but he maintained his hypothesis 
that most traditions that had found their way into the canonical 
collections on the authority of Abti Huraira had to be re-examined. 

In his voluminous work on Islamic history Ahmad Amin con- 
tended that the historicity of many prophetic traditions could 
not be established. His aim, viz. to approach Islamic history with 
the tools of modern Western scholarship, stood clearly above the 
result of his hardly original reasoning. 

The man who reaped the fruits of previous modernist thinking 
and made it all into one single attack on the position of the tradi- 
tion as canonical literature only second after the Qur’4n, was 
Mahmtid Abt Rayya. His book on the hadith evoked a storm of 
protest. His philippic against Abii Huraira especially aroused the 
ire of his adversaries. Abii Rayya’s scholarly approach was not 
free from deceit. He sometimes deliberately misquoted to his 
own advantage. From the many refutations of his book that were 
published it appears that his deceit did not escape notice. Abi 
Rayya’s courage in studying an Islamic subject in a way vaguely 
reminiscent of Western methods is noteworthy; on the other hand, 
his obsession in claiming for himself the honour of having found 
the ultimate truth, while at the same time using deceitful means, 
justly irritated his critics. 


The orthodox theologians of Egypt have defended the tradition 
literature against all the attacks of modernists. In the Azhar 
University, ever the bulwark of orthodox Islamic thinking, voices 
raised against concepts such as sunna and hadith are quickly smo- 
thered. The traditionists of al-Azhar today still display a remarkable 
memory for traditions, and their interpretation of them has hardly 
changed from that of, for example, Ibn Hagar al-‘Asqalani. Their 
scholarly methods are not free from opportunism in choice and 
interpretation of sources, though, if the attacks of modernists 
cannot be countered with the usual orthodox means. The result 
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is that they invariably succeed in finding a suitable solution for 
every single problem concerning the traditions that are seemingly 
contradicted by nature or modern science. 

The masses are not aware of the contradictory opinions about 
the hadith. Traditions to them are nothing else than sayings of 
the Prophet which most of them had to learn by heart at school. 
One occasionally encounters traditions in the conversations of 
educated persons; the most frequent use of them is made by the 
imams in the Friday khutbas. It can be added here that in recent 
years the masses have been confronted with traditions calligraphed 
on leaflets issued by the Government to promote birth-control. 

Though bitter discussions on the authenticity are carried on in 
small circles of specialists, the victorious disputant will also be 
determinative in the progress or stagnation of Islam in Egypt. 
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INDEX OF TRADITIONS QUOTED 


ABU HURAIRA: 


Abi Huraira prayed... “... for knowledge he would not forget.” The 
Prophet said Amen to that. (p. 72) 

“Spread out your (i.e. Abii Huraira’s) mantle.” Then the Prophet 
scooped with his hands and said: “Gather (the hems of) the cloak 
together.” (p. 71, 87, g6n) 

The Prophet never enumerated traditions in the uninterrupted way you 
(viz. Abii Huraira) do. (p. g6n.) 

The Prophet prayed: ““O God, lead Abi Huraira’s mother on the right 
way.” (p. g6n) 


ADAM AND CREATION: 


God created Adam in his image; his height was sixty cubits. (p. 133f) 

God created Adam in the image of the Merciful. (p. 134) 

God created the earth on Saturday. ... (p. 135) 

If anyone of you hits another, do not hit him in the face, for God created 
Adam in his image. (p. 134) 


AHL AL-KITAB, CHILDREN OF ISRAEL: 


A group of the Children of Israel was lost. Nobody knew what they had 
done; I for myself, I think that they have been transformed into 
mice.... {p. 125) 

Do not ask anything from the People of the Book. (p. 127, 129) 

Do not believe the People of the Book, and do not accuse them of false- 
hood. (p. 121, 138) 

There is no objection to transmit from the Children of Israel, but when 
you transmit from them, do not le about me. (p. 121) 


ANIMALS (SEE ALSO MEDICAL TRADITIONS): 


Do not leave camels and sheep unmilked. He who buys an animal then 
has the choice of two possibilities. .. . (p. 90) 

The Prophet ordered to kill all dogs except hunting dogs and dogs that 
watch sheep and cattle. (p. 93) 


ESCHATOLOGICAL AND ‘HIDDEN WORLD’ TRADITIONS: 


God has permitted me to tell you about a cock whose feet reach the 
earth and whose neck is folded under the Throne. . .. (p. 133) 

The Prophet said to Abii Dharr: “Do you know where the sun goes to 
after it has set? ... It prostrates itself at the Throne of God...” 
(p. 148) 

The Saihan, the Gaihan, the Euphrates and the Nile are all rivers in 
Paradise. (p. 133) 


it 
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The sun and the moon will go to Hell on the Day of Resurrection as two 
hamstrung bulls. (p. 132) 


FADA?IL OF ‘ALT: 

‘Ali is my helper (wali). (p. 101) 

‘Ali is my plenipotentiary (wasi). (p. 101) 

He whose master (friend) I am, ‘Ali is his master (friend). (ghadir 
Khumm p. 107) 


FADA*,IL OF THE AQSA MOSQUE AND JERUSALEM: 


One saldi there (Jerusalem) equals a thousand saldts elsewhere. (p. 111) 

A ritual prayer in this Aqsa mosque equals 50,000 salafs. (p. Io2n) 

“O, Messenger of God, which mosque was built first ?’”’ He said: ‘The 
Haram mosque.” “‘And after that?’ ‘‘The Aqsa mosque.” (p. I11) 

Saddles may not be fastened on the mounts in order to go to mosques 
except to the following three: ....... and the Aqsa mosque. 
(p. 102, 108, III) 


FITAN TRADITIONS: 
In the morning a man may be a believer while in the evening he is an 


unbeliever. ... (p. 5) 
My community will be divided into seventy-three divisions. ... (p. 16) 


HIGRA: 

No Migra after the conquest of Mecca. (p. 74) 

The Messenger of God has allowed me (Salama b. al-Akwa‘ to go to) my 
bedouin settlement. (p. 74) 


‘IBADAT: 

He who awakes in the morning in the state of major ritual impurity, his 
fast is rendered null and void. (p. 82) 

No one may perform the zuhr (‘asv) salai unless he has reached the 
territory of the bana Quraiza. (p. 118) 

When the devil hears the call to the prayer ritual, he flees, farting. (p. 41) 

With my hand in his the Messenger of God taught me the tashahhud. .. . 


(p. 115) 


INTENTIONS: 
Works are to be judged by their intentions. (p. 11) 


KHALIL TRADITIONS: 


Abii ’d-Darda? said: “‘My intimate friend Abi ’l-Qasim charged me. . .”’ 
(p. 8on) 

Abi Dharr said: ““My intimate friend ordered me. . .”’ (p. 80n) 

Abi Huraira said: “My intimate friend charged me. . .” (p. 80n) 

If I were to choose an intimate friend for myself from this community, 
I should take Abi Bakr for an intimate friend. (p. 80) 
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MEDICAL TRADITIONS: 
He who breakfasts every day with seven ‘agwa dates will not be harm- 


ed... . (p. 143f) 

He who has a sick camel should keep it away from the healthy ones. 
(p. 85n, 140) . 

The Prophet was asked what to do when a mouse fell into the butter; he 
said: ““‘When the butter is solid, throw the mouse out...” (p. 141) 

Truffles are a favour from God, their juice is a medicine for sick eyes. 
(Pp. 144) 

When a fly falls into your pitcher, submerge it first and then throw it out, 
for one of its wings contains healing, the other disease. (p. 141) 


MENDACITY: 

He who deliberately tells lies about me, he will seek himself a place in 
Hell. (p. 28, 34, 56f, 57, 58, 75) 

O, people, lies about me have been widely spread. Don’t you know that 
he who tells lies... . (p. 56) 

We will not abandon the Book of our Lord and the sunna of our Prophet 
on the basis of the words of a woman about whom we do not know 
whether she speaks the truth or lies. ... (p. 59f) 


PROPHET, HIS MIRACLES: 


Buraq was brought to me. I rode it till I reached Jerusalem. ... Then 
Gabriel came to me and soared with me to Heaven.... (p. 147) 

Every Prophet can direct one supplication to God that will be granted 
surely. God willing, I want to keep mine till the Day of Resurrection 
that it may serve as mediation for my community. (p. 125n) 

I am but a human being; what I have told you about God is the truth; 
what I have spoken to you about on my own account, bear in mind 
that I am only human, I may be right, I may be wrong. (p. 142) 

One could only see some seventeen or twenty white hairs in the Prophet’s 
beard. (p. 57) 

The moon split into two pieces in the time of the Prophet who said: ‘‘Bear 
witness!’’ (p. 145) 

The Prophet prayed over some dates and said to Abt Huraira: “Put these 
dates in your provision bag...” (p. 97) 

While I was in Mecca a breach was made in the roof of my house. Gabriel 
came through that breach and cleft my breast. He took out my 
heart... . (p. 147) 


QUR?AN, SUNNA: 

After my death you will split up into different opinions. When something 
reaches you that I am alleged to have said, compare it with the 
Qur'an... . (p. 38) 

I have left you two principles; if you adhere to these, you will not go 
astray: the Book of God and my sunna. (p. 105) 

The Qur’dn is sent down in seven versions. (p. 28, 116n) 


1z* 
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SLAVES: 


A slave will be doubly rewarded when he serves God as well as his 
master. (p. 124) 


SUPERSTITION: 


There is ill-luck in a woman, a mount and a house. (p. 83f, 85n) 
There is no infection, no augury, no owl and no serpent. (p. 85n, 140) 


TADWIN: 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr asked the Prophet permission to write the tradition 
down. It was granted. (p. 52) 

Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri said: “I asked the Prophet permission to write the 
tradition down, but he refused to give it.” (p. 4gn) 

Commit knowledge to writing. (p. 48, 49) 

Do not write down anything from me except the Qur’an. He who has 
noted down anything from me apart from the Qur’an must erase it. 
(p. 49, 116) 

When ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr asked him: “Shall I write down everything I 
hear from you?”’’, the Prophet said: ‘Yes, I do not speak but the 
truth.” (p. 48, 49) 

When the Prophet was in great pain during his final illness he said: 
“Bring me writing material in order that I write a note...” (p. 52, 


54) 
Write it down for Abi Shah. (p. 48, 50) 


TAFSIR TRADITIONS: 
A ginidr is one thousand agiya. (p. 1036) 
A gintar is twelve thousand agiya. (p. 104) 


WAGER: 
There shall be no wager except in the case of racing hoofed animals. ... 
(p. ror) 


WoMEN: 

Fatima bint Qais reported that her husband had repudiated her three 
times. The Prophet had not assigned maintenance and domicile to 
her... . (p. 59) 

I will marry her to you for the part of the Qur’an which you know. 


(p. 117f) 
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GENERAL INDEX 


(Glossary) 


The Arabic article a/- has been discarded in the alphabetical order. 


A 


‘Abadila, 92 

Aban b. Sa‘id b. al-‘As, 64 

‘Abbasid Caliphs, ‘Abbasids, 98, 106 

abdal (order of saints), 102, 103 

‘Abd al-‘Ali Muh. b. Nizim ad-Din, 
82n 

‘Abd Allah b. 
‘Abbas 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Amr b. al-‘As, 8n, 48, 
49, 52, 53, 79, 71, 92n, 127, 132 

‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘id, vide: Ibn 
Mas ‘ad 

‘Abd Allah b. Muh. b. Asma’, 118 

‘Abd Allah b. Saba?, 122, I123n, 130 

‘Abd Allah b. Salam, 129 

‘Abd Allah b. ‘Umar, 85, 92n, 93, 94, 
132 

‘Abd Allah b. az-Zubair, vide: Ibn 
az-Zubair 

‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Marwan, 54 

‘Abd al-Husain Sharaf ad-Din, 62 

‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan, 108-111, 
I3I 

‘Abd al-QOadir (‘Ali Hasan), 35, 36, 
104, 107-109, I12 

‘Abduh (Muhammad), 10, 12, 15-20, 
21, 22, 27, 41, 42, 56, 57, 77, 150, 
on taglid 15, 17, 18, on the 
sa-taftariqu-tradition 16, and 
Sifism 17, on &had 18, on fitan 18, 
in the eyes of Dunya 18-20 

abrogation, vide: naskh 

Abi Bakr, 59, 63, 69, 80, 92, IoIn 

Abii ’d-Darda?, 60, 80n 

Abi Dawid, 8 

Abi Dharr, 8on, 131n, 148 

Abii ’1-Fida?, 38 

Abi Hanifa, 91-93, 127 

Abii Hasan al-A‘rag, 84 

Abi Huraira, 13, 39-41, 43, 48, 52, 
54, 56, 58, 61, 62-99, 102, ITT, 
124, 125, 140, 142, 148, 150, 151, 


‘Abbas, vide: Ibn 


birth 63, conversion 63-65, glut- 
tony 65-67, relations with the 
Prophet 67-69, his iktha@y 70-72, 
relations with ‘Umar 72-73, 75-77, 
Ibn Qutaiba’s opinion of him 
77-80, relations with ‘Aisha 81-86, 
relations with az-Zubair 86-87, his 
justification of himself 87-89, his 
isy@iliyat 89-90, 132-137, his legal 
mind go-93, governor of Bahrain 
94-95, relations with the Umay- 
yads 95-98 

Abii Misa al-Ash ‘ari, 60 

Abii Nu‘aim, 113 

Abia Rayya (Mahmiid), 36, 38-43, 54, 
10gn, 139, 140, 145, 146, 151, on 
tadwin 53, on ‘addla 57-61, on Abit 
Huraira 63-99 passim, on riwaya 
bi *l-ma‘nd 115-119, on tsv@rtltyat 
130-137 

Abi Sa‘id al-Khudri, 49, 50, 111, 116 

Abi Sa‘id al-Musayyab, III 

Abt Shah, 48-50 

Abii Shama, 91, 92 

Abia Shuhba (Muh. Muh.), 39, 58, 61, 
118, on main criticism 139-140 

Abi Yisuf, 93 

Aba Zahra (Muhammad), 40, 44 

Abii Zahw (Muh. Muh.), 52, 65 

adab (belles-lettres), 90 

addab (good manners), 31 

‘adala (high morality), 6, 12, 55, 57; 
61, 62, 98, 124 

Adam, 133-137 

‘adl (Muslim of high morality), 12, 
55, 56, 58, 93 

Afghani (Gamal ad-Din al-), 17, 21 

‘Aggags al-Khatib (Muhammad), 40, 
54, 110, 116 

Ghad (traditions with but one or a 
few tsndds), 11-12, 18, 22, 23, 
29, 31, 32, 34, 43, 46, 142 

ahddith qawliya (prophetic sayings), 
22n, 28, 29 
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ahkam al-khamsa (al-) ‘five 
qualifications’), 34 

ahl al-kitab, People of the Book, 45, 
123, 124, 127, 129, 130 

Ahmad b. Hanbal, 9, 34n, 49, 70, 98, 
103, 104, 139 

ahvuf, plur. of harf (h.l. versions), 28 

‘A*isha, 78, 81-86, 95, 115, 148 

akhldq (ethics), 31 

‘Ala? b. al-Hadrami (al-), 68, 69 

‘Ali b. Abi Talib, 50, 59, 62, 66, 78, 
80, 92, 95-97, IOI, 107, 128, 131 

Salim, plur. ‘ulama@? passim (scholar), 
65 

a‘mal mutawativa 
practice), 116 

Amin (Ahmad), 33, 34, 36-38, 63, 91, 
99, I19, 120, 139, 143, 144, 151, on 
tadwin 52, 53, on ‘adala 55-57, 59, 
60, on Abii Huraira 70, 82, go, 93, 
94, on wad‘ 103, 104 

‘Amr b, al-‘As, 97 

‘Amr b. Shu‘aib, 49 

Anas b. Malik, 13, 48, 58, 92, 93, 132, 
145 

ansGy (Muhammad’s supporters in 
Medina), 70, 86 

‘agi (reasoning), 19 

Agsa& mosque, 102, III 

‘avad (accident), 141 

‘Arafat, 110 

avkan, plur. of rukn (pillars), 31 

asbab an-nuzil (causes of revelation), 
83 

‘ashava al-mubashshara (al-) (the ten 
to whom Paradise was promised), 
61 

ashvat (the portents of the Day of 
Judgment), 149 

asl, pl. usal (root, basis), 44, 104 

‘asy salat (afternoon prayer ritual), 
118, 119 

Ayyib b. Khalid, 135 

Azhar (al-), 9, 18, 19, 32, 35, 36, 39, 
41, 52, 99, 148, 151 

‘Azm (Rafiq Bey al-), 47-49, 53 


(the 


(uninterrupted 


B 


bab (chapter), 129, 130 

Badr, 78n 

Baghdadi (‘Abd al-Qadir al-), 120 
Bahrain, 68, 69, 94, 95 

Baidawi (al-), 31, 45 


GENERAL INDEX (GLOSSARY) 


Baihadi (al-), 9 

banté Umayya, vide: Umayyads 

Basra, 69, 118 

Batalyawsi (al-), 119 

batil (meaningless), 19 

bayan (clarification), 25 

Baz (Ahm. Mansir al-), 23, 25, 26 

Bercher (L.), 107 

bid‘a, pl. bida‘ (innovation), 21 

Bihari (Muhibb Allah b. ‘Abd ash- 
Shakir al-), 82n 

Bint ash-Shati?, 40 

Bishri (Taha al-), 23, 25, 26 

Bukhari (al-), 1, 3, 8, 12, 23, 28, 30, 
43, 45, 53, 66, 67, 71, 74, 84, 91, 


04, 96, 98, I00, 118, 123, 124, 
126-130, 132, 135, 145, 148, 149 
C 


Caetani (L.), 2 

Christians, Christianity, 16, 23, 30, 
45, 131, 137 

Companion (= Sahabi), 6, 13, 56, 
passim 

Crusades, 105 


D 


dabit (accurate), 55 

dabt (accuracy), 55 

Dag#al (Antichrist), 137, 148 

da‘%tf (weak), 7, passim 

Dailami (ad-), 103 

day al-harb (abode of war), 74 

day al-islam (abode of Islam), 74 

Daraqutni (ad-), 9, 16n, 6on 

Darimi (ad-), 9 

Daws, 63, 64n, 73 

Dhahabi (adh-), 55, 56, 66, 75, 81, 
89, III, 123, 135 

adhiky (h.l. remembrance), 31, 44, 45 

Digwi (Yisuf ad-), 148 

din (religion, authority), I9, 51m 

Dozy (R.P.A.), 1 

dunya (world), 19 

Dunya (Sulaiman), 18-20 


F 


fada@ il (excellent qualities), 96, 101, 
102, 109, III, 131 

Fadl b. al-‘Abbas, 82 

Fakhr al-Islam al-Pazdawi, 90 

Fallas (‘Amr b. ‘Ali al-), 128 

faqaha (skill in divine law), 93 
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fagith, pl. fugaha? (lawyer), 90-93 

fath (conquest of Mecca), 75 

Fatima bint Qais, 59, 60, 148 

fatwa (legal advise), 82, 91 

fils (coin), 53 

figh (jurisprudence), 22, 42, 82 

fivga (group, division), 16, 17, 19 

fitna, pl. fitan (temptation, civil 
strife), 6, 18, 88, 89, 95, IOI 

fly (dhubab), 141-143 

Friday sermon, vide: khutba 

Fiick (J.), 108, 110 


G 

Gabir, 148 

Gairdner (W.H.T.), 30 

£a@iz (permissible), 34 

fam‘ (harmonization), 139, 141 

Gamgumini (‘Abd ar-Rahman al-), 
123, I25-130 

gfavh (disparaging), 126, 128 

Gassasa, 137, 148 

Gazairi (Tahir b. Salih al-), 119 

ghadiy Khumm (pool in the Khumm 
valley), 10% 

gharib (strange), 97 

Ghiyath b. Ibrahim, ror 

Gibb (H.A.R.), 30, 33 

Gog and Magog, 137 

Goldziher (1.), I, 3, 4, 35, 36, 42, 
91, 98, 104-113 

fumid (frozen passivity), 41 

Guwairiya, 118 


H 


hadhf (deletion), 117 

hadith, pl. ahadith (tradition), 4, 5, 
passim 

hagé (pilgrimage), 14, 32, 69n, IIO 

Haggas b. Yisuf (al-), 74, 111 

Haikal (Muh. Husain), 37, 38, 146, 
147 

Hakim an-Nisabiri (al-), 9 

Hamada (‘Abbas Mutawalli), 44 

Hamadhani (al-), 67 

Hamza (‘Abd ar-Razzaq), 40, 61, 73, 
75, 88, 106, 116, 117, on Abi 
Huraira 76, 80 

Hanafiya, Hanafites, 23, 90-92 

haqq (truth), 19 

Haram mosque, 102, 10g 

harmonization, vide: gam‘ 

Hartmann (M.), 139 
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hasan (fair), 7, 103n, 104 

Hemgesberg (Helga), 63n 

higva (Emigration to Medina), 74 
passim 

hikma (wisdom), 27, 44 

Hisham b. ‘Abd al-Malik, rogn 

Hishidm b. Muh. b. as-Sa?ib al- 
Kalbi, 64 

Horovitz (J.)}, 112, 113 

Hudaibiya, 73n 

Hudhaifa, 89 

hugga (argument), 10, 26, 49, 73, 137 

huggiya (evidential value), ro-rz, 
24, 27, 29, 30, 33, 34, 49 

Husain (Taha), 37, 42 


I 


Tbn ‘Abbas, 13, 79, I15, 132, 145 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Barr, 48, 50, 53, 69 

Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi, 95, 109 

Ibn Abi ’l-Hadid, 72, 97 

Ibn Abi Hatim ar-R4zi, 13, 79, 84 

Ibn ‘Asakir, 75, 112 

Ibn ad-Da’i‘, 119, 120 

Ibn al-Gawzi, 100 

Ibn Hagar al-‘Asqalani, 58, 64n, 66, 
71, 82, 91, 106, 118, IIQ, 124, 
125, 127, 128, 135, 151 

Ibn Hagar al-Haithami, 1o4n 

Ibn Hazm, 60, 61, 67 

Ibn Hibban, 9 

Ibn Hisham (author Siva), 38 

Ibn Hisham (the grammarian), 66 

Ibn Kathir, 72, 75, 86, 87, 135 

Ibn Khaldiin, 103 

Ibn Maga, 8 

Ibn Mas‘iid, 50, 60, 91, 92n, 115, 145 

Ibn Qawaqal, 64 

Ibn (al-)Oayyim al-Gawziya, 23, 144 

Ibn Qutaiba, 53, 77-81, 83-86 

Ibn Sa‘d, 54, 61 

Ibn as-Salah ash-Shahraziri, 117 

Ibn Shihab az-Zuhri, vide: Zuhri 
(Ibn Shihab az-) 

Ibn Taimiya, 16n, 131 

Ibn Umm Maktim, 59 

Ibn az-Zubair, 74, 108, 110, III 

Ibrahim an-Nakha‘, 93 

Ibrahim b. al-Walid, 1o6n, III, 112 

‘idda (waiting period after a divorce), 


59 
idrag (insertion), 58 
idtivab (h.l. inconsistency), 122 
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i‘gaz (inimitability of the Qur°dn), 
24 

tfma* (consensus), 13, 25, 42, 43 

igtihad (independent judgment), 14, 
21, 23, 43, 63, 73, 130, 150 

thitlam (nocturnal pollution), 82 

ikthay (al-hadith) (transmitting many 
traditions), 59, 70, 7%, 87, 96n 

“lla (defect), 121 

“im al-garh wa ’t-ta‘dil (science of 
disparaging and declaring trust- 
worthy), 12, 55 

“ilm al-hadith (science of tradition), 
7, 22, 45, 47, 54, 55, 62, 150 

“lm ar-vigal (science of transmitters), 
123 

iman (faith), 117 

Iskafi (Abi Ga‘far al-), 72, 77n, 97 

isna@a@ (chain of transmitters), 6, 7, 
passim 

isnad criticism, 6, 7, 12-14, 43, 45 
56, 58, 77, 127, 128, 139, I51 

isv@ (nocturnal journey), 147 

isr@iliyat (traditions with Jewish 
elements), 14, 28, 89, 90, Ioon, 
I2I, 122, 124, 127, 130, 131, 137, 
138 

istima® (hl. listening to traditions), 
107 

ithbat (confirmation), 117 

i‘tiqadat (religious beliefs), 16 

i*tizal (to keep aloof), 97 


J 


Jews, Judaism, Children of Israel, 9, 
16, 45, toon, 102, 121, 127-129, 138 


K 
Ka‘b al-Ahbar, 14, 89, 121-133, 135, 
137, 138 
Ka‘ba, 48, 109, IIo, 131 
kadhib (mendacity), 57, 58, 79, 81, 
126, 129 
haldmiyiin (speculative theologians), 


19 

Kalbi (Muh. as-Sa’ib al-), 104 

Karabisi (Husain b. ‘Ali al-}, 34n 

Kathir b. Murra al-Hadrami, 54 

Khaibar, 64, 70 

Khalid b. Ma‘dan al-Himsi, 8 

Kharigites, 36n, 106 

Khatib al-Baghdadi {al-), 
iIl2, 116 


1o4, III, 


GENERAL INDEX (GLOSSARY) 


khulafa’ ar-vdshidtiin {al-) (the four 
rightly-guided Caliphs), 5, 58, 60 

Kha (Muh. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-), 51 

Khusraw (Molla), 92 

khutba (Friday sermon), 9, 48, 50, 152 

Kisva (Persian king), 105 

kitab (book, script), 52 

kitaba (transmission procedure by 
copying), T13 

kunya (agnomen), 63 

kutub as-sitta (al-) (the six canonical 
books}, 8, 39, 42 


L 


lafz (viwaya bi 'l-) (exact wording), 
13, II4, 118, 11g 

laqgab (surname), 63 

Liberal Constitutionalist Party, 37 


M 


madhhab, pl. madhahib (school of 
law), 15, 22, 23, 41, 42 

madira {certain dish), 66 

Madrasat ad-da‘wa wa ’l-irshad, 41 

maghazi (campaigns), 56, 104 

Mahdi (Muslim messiah), 103, 149 

Mahdi (al-), ‘Abbasid Caliph, ror 

malahim (destinies), 104 

Malik b. Anas, 8, 50 

Ma‘mar, II2 

mand, vide: riwaya bi ’l-ma‘na 

mandaqib (virtues), 96 

Manar ({al-), 2z, passim 

manasik (pilgrimage ceremonies), 22 

mansukh (abrogated), 91 

maqbil (acceptable), 104 

Marwan b. al-Hakam, 131 

mashhir (well-known), 11 

masthtyat (traditions with Christian 
elements), 137 

main (text of tradition), 6, passim 

main criticism, 7n, 14, 43, 45n, 61, 
139, 143 

mawdi’, pl. mawdi‘at (fabricated), 
100 

mawlid (birthday 
Prophet), 21 

mawquf (tradition about a Com- 
panion), 49n, 121 

McNeile (R.F.}, 30 

miracles, 38, 145-148 

mivag (Muhammad’s journey into 
Heaven), 137, 147 
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mishna {commentary on the Torah), 
40 

mizwad (provision bag), 97 

Mizzi (Gamal ad-Din al-), 124 

Moses, 122, 137 

mu‘allagai (pre-Islamic odes), 48 

Mu‘allimi al-Yamani (‘Abd ar-Rah- 
man b. Yahya al-), 40, 61, 69, 
72-75, 84, 118, 132, on Abu 
Huraira 68 

Mu‘dwiya (b. Abi Sufyan), 66, 88n, 
95-97, 107, 123-129, 131, 132 

mubashsharin, vide: ‘ashara_ al- 
mubashsharva 

mudallis (who practises tadlis), 84 

Mughira b. Shu‘ba, 53, 97, 107 

mugtahid (who uses igtihdd), 32 

muhagiy (emigrant to Medina), 70, 73 

Muhasibi (Harith b. Asad al-), 34n 

Muhibb ad-Din al-Khatib, 40 

Muir (W.), 1 

mukdtaba (= kitéba), 113 

munafig (hypocrite), 56 

munawala (transmission procedure 
by ‘handing over’), 112 

Mundhir b. Sawa al-‘Abdi, 69 

munkar (‘unknown’ tradition), 103n, 
1350 

Mugatil b. Sulaiman al-Balkhi, 104 

musarvat (unmilked sheep), 90, 91 

Muslim (b. al-Hagsag), 8, 12, 23, 30, 
43, 45, 53, 66, 71, 74, 94, 96, 100, 
102, 117, 118, 124, 128, 145, 149 

muta‘ammidan (deliberately), 58 

mutawatiy (tradition with very many 
isnads), II, 26, 28, 29, 31, 34, 50, 
58, 129, 145, 148 

Mu‘tazila, 38, 39n, 72, 77n 


N 


Nadawi (Sulaiman an-), 40 

nagqi (tradition), 19 

nags (omission), I17 

Nasa7i (an-), 8, 74 

nastkh (abrogating), 91 

naskh (abrogation), 50-52, 54, 139 
Nawawi (an-), 74, 94, I13, I17 
Nazzam. (an-), 77-81, 83, 145n 
nusts (plur. of nass) (sacred texts), 16 


O 


Orientalists, I, 9, 33, 34, 37, 42, 75, 
105, 134 
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P 


People of the Book, vide: ahi ai- 
hitab 

Pharaoh, 122 

Pseudo-Wadidi literature, 56 


Q 

Qadi ‘lyad, 73n 

Qaisay (the Roman emperor), 105 

Qasimi (‘Abd Allah b. ‘Ali an-Nagdi 
al-), 38, 146, 147, 149 

Qastallani (al-), 74 

Qatada, 84 

gibla (direction in praying), 78n 

gintay (varying weight), 103, Ioq4n 

giva@at as-sab< (al-) (the seven accep- 
ted Qur’anic readings), 116 

qisas al-anbiya (legends about Pro- 
phets), 121, 128 

giyas (analogous reasoning), 90-92 

qubbat as-sakhra (the Dome of the 
Rock), 109, 111 

Quraishites, 145, 146 

Quraiza (Bani), 118 

Qurtubi (Baqi b. Mahklad al-), 67 

qussas, pl. of gass (story-tellers), 7, 9, 
100 


R 

Rafidites, 34 

Rafii (Mustafa Sadiq ar-), 119, I20 

Rahman (Fazlur), 2-4 

vak‘a (limited number of movements 
in the salaz), 25 

Ramadan, 82, 83 

vawi, pl. ruwat (transmitter), 55, 56, 
58, 114, 115, 129, 142 

Rida (Muh. Rashid), 27-24, 26, 27, 
29-32, 41-43, 47, 520, 54, 55, 63, 
77, 89, 98, 114, 1350, 137, 139, 
142, 143, 145-148, 150, I5I, on 
as-salaf as-sélih 21, on taglid 21, 
22, his ‘creed’ regarding hadith 
22-23, On ahad 22-23, on ftadwin 
49-51, on tkthay al-hadith 59, on 
Abt. Huraira 65, 71-72, 76, on 
wad‘ 100-101, on fada@ 411 102, 103, 
on viwaya bi ’l-ma‘nad 115, on 
isy@ultyat 122-125, 127-130 

vigal ad-din (sing. vagul) (people of 
the religion), 19, 20 

rightly-guided Caliphs, vide: Rhula- 
[@ ar-vashidiun (al-) 
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riwaya bi ’l-lafz, vide: lafz 

riwaya bi 'l-ma‘nad (transmission of 
the sense), 13, 114, 115, 117, II9, 
120, 139 

Ru‘aini (Muh. b. Zur‘a ar-), 73 

ruwat, vide: rawt 


S 


sa‘ (certain weight}, 90 

Sa‘d b. Abi Waqqas, 61 

Sadiga (as-), 8n, 53 

Safran (Nadav), 33 

Sahabi, vide: Companion 

sahifa, pl. sahaif (script), 7, 8, 48, 
490, 50, 510, 53 

sahih (sound), 7, 103n 

Sa‘id b. Abi ‘Ariba, 84 

salaf as-salih (as-) (the pious for- 
bears), 21, 122 

Salama b. ‘Amr b. al-Akwa‘, 73, 74 

salai (prayer ritual), 14, 22, 25, 27, 
32, 66, 118 

salat al-khawf (prayer ritual in times 
of danger), 25, 27 

Salih (Subhi ’s-), 121, 122 

Samahi (Muh. Muh. as-), 39, 97, 98, 
on Abu Huraira 67, 70, 71, 73, 75, 
86, 89, 92, on isv@tliyat 132-138 

Samura b. Gundab, 92 

sard (hasty reading), 96n 

sawm (fasting), 14 

schacht (J.), 1-4 

Sezgin (Fuat), 3, 4, 112, 113 

Shafi (ash-), 2, 25, 38n, 44, 121, 127 

shahada (attestation of divine unity 
and prophethood), 115, 116 

Shaibani (Muh. b. al-Hasan ash-), 91 

Shakir (Ahmad Muh.), 65, 125n, 
139n 

Shalttit (Mahmiid), 142n 

shar‘ (divine ordinances), 45 

shari‘a (divine law), 10, 14, 22, 31, 32 

Shi‘a, Shitites, 38, 39n, 62, 72, Ior, 
103, 106, 128 

shi‘ay (characteristic signs), 19 

shudhidh (anomaly), 121 

shurit (conditions), 7, 127 

Sibad (Mustafa ’s-), 25, 34-36, 38, 
40, 44, 45, 55, 62, 104, 144, on 
tadwin 54, on ‘adala 59, 60, on 
Abti Huraira 63-99 passim, criti- 
cizes Goldziher 104-113, on matin 
criticism 139 


Sibawaihi, 120 

Sibt b. al-Gawzi, 131 

Sidqi (Isma‘il), 37 

Sidqi (Muh. Tawfiq), 23-29, 36, 47, 
76, 99, I40n, I4I, 151, on the 
sunna 24, 26, on Abi Huraira 142 

sifat (qualities), 134 

siva (biography of the Prophet), 37, 38 

six canonical books, vide: kutub as- 
sitia (al-) 

Smith (Charles), 37 

Sprenger (A.), 1, 112 

Successors (generation after the Com- 
panions), 6, passim 

Safi, Sifism, 17, 103 

sunna, pl. sunan (the Prophet’s 
customary behaviour), 4, 5, 22, 
passim 

sunna ‘amaliya {religious practice of 
the Prophet), 11, 12, 18, 22, 27, 
31, 32 

sunna mutawativa (uninterrupted 
practice), 18 

sunna gawliya (customary sayings of 
the Prophet), 11, 12, 27 

Sunnite (orthodox), 39 

Suyuti (as-), 103, 104, 126 


T 


Tabarani (at-), 9, 103 

Tabari (at-), 3, 83, 107, IIo 

tabdil (alteration), 47 

tabligh (conveyance), 57 

Tabitk, 68 

ta‘dil (declaring trustworthy), 13, 58, 
79, 128 

tadlis (deceit), 6, 68, 84 

tadwin (registration), 12, 47-54, 57 

tafsiy (exegesis), 104, 122, 128 

tahammul al-ilm or — al-hadith 
(transmission procedure), 114 

tahvif (distortion), 47 

takdhib (mendacity), 78 

Talha, 95 

ta‘lil (motivation), 66 

Tamim ad-Dari, 148, 149 

tanawwut al-“ibadat (diversity of 
religious observances), 116 

taglid (authoritative belief), 15, 17, 
18, 21, 22, 25, 26, 33, 41, 42, 54, 
95, 150 

tavhib wa-targhib (instilling fear and 
awakening desire), 7 
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tashahhud (formula in the salat), 115, 
116 

tawatur ma‘nawi (uninterrupted con- 
cept), 148 

ta°wil (interpretation), 17, 20, 140, 
141 

tawthiq (declaring trustworthy), 126 

Tha‘alibi (ath-), 66, 67 

thiga (reliable transmitter), 55, 6on, 
123, 144 

tibyan (clarification), 24, 25 

Tirmidhi {at-), 8 

Torah, 4n, 89, 124, 125, 127, 129, 
131-135 

Tufail b. ‘Amr, 64 


U 

‘Ubada b. as-Samit, 96n 

Uhud, 64 

‘Umar (II) b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 7, 8, 
54, 106 

‘Umar b. al-Khattab, 52n, 59-61, 68, 
69, 72-78, 92, 94, 95, 105, II5, 
130, I3E 

Umayyads, bani Umayya, 35, 53, 
88n, 95-98, IOI, I02, I05, 106, 
108-113 

Umm Salama, 82 

‘Ugqaili (al-), 16n 

ugiya (certain weight), 104 

‘Urwa al-wuthaa (al-), 21 

‘Urwa b. az-Zubair, 86, 97 

Usama b. Zaid, 82 

ustadh (professor), 36 

usil, vide: asl 

ustl ad-din (principles of the religion), 
39, 52 
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‘Uthman b. ‘Affan, 5, 59, 78, 92, 95, 
97, 107, 123, I26n, 130, 131 
Uwais b. ‘Amir al-Qarani, 102 


Ww 


wad‘ (fabrication), 6, 13, 98, roo, 
103, 105, 106 

Wafd, 37 

Wahb b. Munabbih, 14, 121-124, 127 
128, 130, 137, 138 

wali (helper), 101 

Walid b. ‘Abd al-Malik, I09, 110 

Walid b. Hisham b. Mu‘dwiya, 106 

Walid b. Yazid, 6n 

Wadidi (al-), 68 

wast (plenipotentiary), ror 

Weil (G.), 1 


Y 
Yafid (al-), 23, 27, 29 
Yahya b. ‘Ubaid Allah, 75 
yaqin (certainty), 29, 46 
Ya‘qibi (al-), 108, 109, IIo 
Yazid b. Mu‘dwiya, 88, 106, 131 


Z 


Zaid b. Thabit, 50 

zann (probability), 29, 46 

Zarkashi (Muh. b. Bahadur az-), 85 

zindig (heretic), 100 

ziyada (addition), 117 

Zubair (az-), 86, 95 

Zuhri (Ibn Shihab az-), 8, 35, 53, 
108-112 

zuhy salat {ritual prayer at midday), 
118, 119 
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STELLINGEN 


I 
TIsma‘il Adham’s Min masddir at-ta?rikh al-islami is plagiaat van 
W. H. T. Gairdner’s artikel Mohammedan tradition and Gospel record, 
the hadith and the injil, MW, V, p. 349-374. 


I] 


Het voorkomen van het woord faris in twee verschillende betekenissen 
in de twee tradities van Abit Dawiid, t7bb 16, doet vermoeden dat degeen 
die de tweede traditie in omloop heeft gebracht, doelbewust dit woord 
heeft willen gebruiken in een betekenis die verschilde van die welke het 
woord heeft in de eerste traditie. 


Ill 


Muhammad al-Ghazali, The beginning of wisdom, vertaald door 
TIsma‘il R. Faruqi, p. 19: The clear verses are final in what they say. 
They are not susceptible of any interpretation ..., moet als volgt ver- 
taald worden: The clear verses are final in what they say in as far as 
they support only one inter pretation. 


IV 


Azmi’s weerlegging van de theorieén van Goldziher, Wensinck en 
Schacht over de traditie literatuur is niet steekhoudend. 
M. M. Azmi, Studies m carly hadith literature, Diss., Cambridge 1966. 


V 


Toen eenmaal de Moslimse traditie-geleerden krachtens de igmda* de 
betrouwbaarheid van Ka‘b al-Ahbar en Wahb b. Munabbih als tra- 
ditionariérs hadden vastgesteld, hebben deze laatsten aan populariteit 
gewonnen, evenals dat by de Metgezellen van de Profeet het geval is 
geweest. 


VI 


Het verdient aanbeveling in het in voorbereiding zijnde reglement 
voor de Leidse Universiteitsbibliotheek artikel 7 van het nog steeds van 
kracht zijnde reglement wit 1883 op te nemen. Dit artikel behelst onder- 
meer het voorschrift dat diegene die met behulp van de bibliotheek een 
werk vervaardigt en dat laat drukken, een exemplaar daarvan aan de 
bibliotheek moet schenken. Tevens zou aan dit artikel de sanctie moeten 
worden toegevoegd dat diegene die zich niet aan bovengenoemd voor- 
schrift houdt, van het gebruik van de Universiteitsbibliotheek zal worden 
uitgesloten totdat hij aan zijn verplichtingen heeft voldaan. 


Reglement op het gebruik van de bibliotheek, vastgesteld door den 
Minister van Binnenlandsche Zaken, 6 Juni 1883, No. 176. Afd. O. 
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